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LONG RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1953 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE, 
Colun bus. Ohio. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in the statehouse., 
Columbus, Ohio, the Honorable Clifford R. Hope (chairman) pre 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Dague, Harvey, 
Belcher, McIntire, Harrison, Poage, Albert, and Polk. 

Also present: Representatives Jenkins, Vorys, McCulloch, and 
Betts of Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. This heat ing 
in Columbus is one of a series of hearings to be held throughout the 
country and all the agricultural sections during the interim between 
the two sessions of Congress, the one that adjourned in August and the 
one that will begin in January. These hearings are being held for the 
purpose of giving farmers out over the country an opportunity to come 
before the committee and give the committee their views on agriculture 
policies and programs. 

The committee also has in mind learning more about agriculture in 
all parts of the country. I think our individual members are very well 
informed as to agriculture in their own areas, but none of us know too 
much about agriculture in other parts of the country. In this great 
country of ours we have such a great variety in our agriculture that it 
is necessary, if we are going to legislate on agriculture problems for the 
whole country, that the members have a pretty comprehensive idea of 
agriculture in the entire United States. And that is another purpose 
of our hearing. 

The principal purpose is to enable us to get the sentiment of the 
farmers, the grassroot sentiment, as to changes and improvements that 
might be made in our farm program. We had some very fine meetings. 
We anticipate to have a very fine meeting in Columbus today. Every 
thing that is said in this meeting will be taken down by our reporter. 
The transcript will be printed and will be available to all members of 
the committee. 

At this hearing, of course, we do not have all the members of the 
committee present. In fact, we have the smallest number here, I 
guess, that we have had anywhere on our trip. It has been a rather 
long and arduous trip. Some of the members had engagements at 
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Next, my neighbor, Ralph Harvey, of Indiana. Next, Congressman 
Dague, of Pennsylvania. Next, on my left, is Chairman Hope, whom 
you all know. Then Congressman Bob Poage of Texas. Next is Con- 
eressman Carl Albert, of Oklahoma. 

Also on the plat form we have three members ot the Ohio congres 
sional delegation: Mr. John Vorys, the Congressman from this dis- 
trict here in Franklin County; Mr. Bill MeCulloch, of Piqua; and 
the Ho orable ‘Tom Jenkins, ot Lronton. We are gl id to have them 
here to participate in this program. 

I belheve the secretary of agriculture from the State of Ohio is 
present. | would like to ask Mr. Foust if he would like to give us 
a word of greeting, as the secretary of agriculture from this great 


state, 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD FOUST, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Fousr. Thank you. It is certainly an honor and pleasure to 
have the State of Ohio selected to come and have the farmers of our 

reat State meet with this agriculture group. 

In the State of Ohio our agriculture is diversified enough so that 
most all of the problems that you would encounter we have here in 
the State of Ohio. I know that the farmers have a oreat interest 
In this program and we want to do our share. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Potk. Thank vou, Mr. Foust. 

It is now my pleasure and privilege to turn the meeting back to 
Chairman Clifford Hope, of Kansas, who will preside during the 
iearing here at Columbus. 

Che CuairMan. Before we call the first witness I do want to ex 
press the appreciation of the committee to all who have contributed 


to making this meeting possible. There is always a lot of work that 
someone has to do before you have a meeting ot this kind. ‘| he com- 


orateful to oul colleagwue, Jim Polk, 


mittee, of course, is especially 
who has long been an active and very effective and very important 
member of our committee. He has done a fine job in representing 
not only his dist rict but the State of Ohio and the committee, and he 
s alw \VS on the job on the Agriculture Conmiuttee on he milf of the 
ioriculture of this great State, and we do owe a vote of thanks to 
him beeause he has taken the time and responsibility for arranging 
the meeting. He has had the help of others here and we appreciate 
eVeE rvthing that has been done DY all of you who have contributed to 
this meeting. 

I want to say that we have had requests come in from witnesses 
from various sources. We have several lists here. On that account 
there is a d plication on some of the lists and there is another list 
being compiled at the present time. It is possible that you may have 
written in or made a request to appear and your name may not be 
on the list. But just as soon as we can get a consolidated list here, 
the list will be read and if you have made a request to appear, or if 
vou have not made a request and desire to appear, then we will put 
your name on the list and you will, of course, be given an opportunity 
to appear. Until this consolidated list is prepared we will not know 
exactly how many there are who desire to appear. Whether vour 
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name is on the list or not if you are here and want to appear before 
the committee we of course want you to do so. 

A little later, as soon as this list is prepared, it will be read. If 
your name is not on the list we want you to come up to the front here, 
and Mr. Heimburger will take your name and put it on the list so 
that you can appear. In the interim, while we are waiting to get this 
consolidated list, before I go to that I would like to read a telegram 
which came in: 

Sincerely regret my plans do not permit attending your hearings. Agriculture 
in Ohio plays an important part and I know how much your investigation of 
conditions here is appreciated. You are certainly welcome in the Buckeye 
State 

That is siened by Oliver P. Bolton. of the Ohio delegation in the 
House. We are sorry Mr. Bolton could not appear here today but we 
appreciate having this wire from him. 

We have already heard from Dr. Foust. I do not know whether you 
care to make a further statement or not, Mr. Foust. 

Mr. Fousr. I have Mr. Van Schoik here. 

The Cuarrman. We will open the hearings then as far as testimony 
is concerned by hearing from Mr. Van Schoik. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK W. VAN SCHOIK, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
FOODS AND DAIRIES, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, STATE 
OF OHIO 


Mr. Van Scuork. Chairman Hope, members of the Agriculture 
Committee of the House of Repre sentatives, we deem it an honor to 
be permitted to present a statement, in behalf of the economic welfare 
of the Ohio farmer, to the members of this august body which repre- 
sents individually not only their own constituents but also the agri- 
culture industry of our great Nation. 

We believe that our answers to the 10 questions on vital farm issues 
will serve to transmit our views - ‘tter than a general statement. To 
that end we shi ill proceed with t hose spec ifie comments, 

Chairman Hope, we rece ived these que stions from your clerk, Mr. 
Reid. If you would like we will read the questions; if not, we shall 
just make our comments. 

Chairman Horr. I believe you had better read the questions be- 
cause the audience does not have a list of the questions. 

Mr. Van Scuork. Thank you, sir. 

Question 1: Is there a way to support storable commodities at 90 per- 
cent of the parity price without inviting excessive production, acre- 
age allotments, and marketing quotas? 

Question 2: Would a flexible price-support program, ranging be- 
tween 75 to 90 percent of parity, adjust production and require less 
controls over the operations of farmers? Or do farmers prefer rigid 
supports at 90 percent even if a lower le vel would mean less controls? 

Our comments will deal with questions 1 and 2. Much is said of 
letting the law of supply and demand work and the farm law was 
written to do that by obtaining an adjustment in acreage when sup- 
plies became excessive. It is also true that a great majority favored 
90-percent supports when the wars were on and all-out production 
was needed. 
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Now when prices need their greatest support, advocates of lower 
support levels, who apparently assume no responsibility for the abun- 
dant supplies farmers have provided, want to try to force lower pro- 
duction by removing the props, rather than to require a smaller acre- 
age under the provisions of the Agricultural Act. 

It appears that farmers have answered very emphatically and ef- 
fectively the question of higher supports and more controls or lower 
supports, less controls and economic help when badly needed. It 
is inconceivable to most farmers who have a good memory that anyone 
would believe that a low support would accomplish lower production 
sufficient to provide a parity price or would eliminate huge sup 
plies. Farmers recently exemplified their willingness to accept the 
responsibility, with Government help, to bring down their acreage 
in return for economic supports. 

Drastic as the adjustment is in the acreage of soft winter wheat in 
Ohio, the Ohio farmer has shown the Congress that he would accept 
it and vote for controls, when just shortly before that the Congress 
was voting A higher national acreage allotment for wheat because of 
their fears that farmers would vote against quotas. 

It is doubtful that there is any other way to assure producers of 
storable crops 90-percent parity and protect the taxpayer from even 
higher subs idies to agriculture. 

The consumer is now protected and assured of no bread shortage for 
an indefinite period in the future even if the current drought condi- 
tions cut wheat production in half in 1954. Practically the same 
situation exists with respect to corn and other livestock feeds in 1954 
and differs only in the supply, which proportionately is slightly 
smaller. 

Question 3: Or would producers of such storable commodities as 
wheat and cotton prefer to try a two-price system that would avoid 
restrictions on production? Under such a system that part of the 
crop consumed in this country would get support prices based on par- 
ity, and the exported part would go at the lower world prices 

Comment on question 3: It is questionable whether producers have 
sufficient knowledge of the workings of a two-price system based on 
United States consumption and world consumption to offer an opinion 
in favor of or objecting to try ing sucha program. 

It is correct for wheat farmers to make the following assumption, 
to wit: 

(a) That wheat allotments would be based on the domesti 
sumption for the purpose of computing the returns to the farmer 
on a parity basis, and 

(6) That his returns from production above the domestic allot- 
ment would depend upon the amount of wheat sold for export ? 

There are a number of factors which are important to farmers 
among which are the future wheat exporting possibilities and the 
status of Ohio grown soft wheat in the export trade. If the American 
wheat grower is to produce primarily for the American market, the 
acreage will of necessity be drastically cut a points to the impor- 
tance of the foreign market and pricing which will retain our share 
of it, if any nation can justify a claim toa share 

Question 4: Of the perishable farm commodities only dairy prod- 
ucts now are subject to mandatory price supports. In view of the 
difficulties of stabilizing supplies of perishable products such as fruits, 
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bles and animal products should the Government attempt any 
other price stabilization program in this field? How can the pro- 


ror the qdary ndustry he mproved / 


a 


Comments on question 4: On the basis of fair play alone, it is 
diffi t to justify supports for certain commodities n the agricultural 
ec ina not nelade of them Products whi | are perishable 
Ol the t to store also comp! ite the problem. 

subsidizing producers the difference between parity and the market 
price we ( probably move perishables imto consumption, but this 
method would probably require controls eventually. 

In the dan dustry, the fluctuations in production from natural 


re recognized by everv one who has an interest in the dairy 


InO the production of milk for all purposes in May of this 


i Gl percent over the production nu Novembe1 1952. 6 months 

yHrevit Such an increas presents a problem for the whole industry, 
e consumption of food products does not fluctuate with 

ry] et , 

\ prog vhich will be successful in leveling the seasonal pro 
( of 1 \ be y et to dairy industry. But that 
alone will not sustain prices at parity level Balance between supply 
nd ademand the only tacts hich can atta such re ults and that 

difficult to mainta unless Government supports implement that 
policy when supplies become exc ve, by storage and removal from 
{ } rket or subsidies to producers, which also requires controls in 
yr ction. 

Question 5: What are cattlemen’s ideas for long-range stabilization 
Of } 14 livestock a cry ¢ 

Comment on question 5: Essentially the cattlemen’s problem of 
long-range stabilization of prices is o different than any other phase 
of the acriculti il industry. Production to satisfv the demand for 
beef at parity prices is the ideal situation. 

Jenty of grass and cheap feed with good prices at marketing 


time 1 uN be the ideal situatior for the individual feed r but the In 
dustry may be tempted to overlook the fact that parity price supports 
for feed growers discourage the production of beef when market 


nD] es drop helow the eq! valent In g@rain prices, That correcting 
nfluence is now operating with 90 percent supports, but if feed prices 


were ben os ipported on a flexible or disaster basis cattlemen would 
ll] consider cattle feed ne a profitable enterprise. The same in- 


ence exists in connection with feeding hogs and dairy cows. 
TH committee is concerned today with the economies of the aorTl- 
cultural industry and farmers. It must surely be obvious to the 


members of this committee, and to the Congress as well, that when the 
dav arrives that the livestock ind try endorses the flexible principle 
grain and feed prices that day will signify the 
beginning of greater livestock and dairy production than ever and the 
underwriting ot economic troubles fo. the livestock producer and 
feeder, greater governmental efforts to support livestock products, 
and further weakening of farm purchasing power and of the whole 
national economy. 

Assuming we had the livestock to consume the current supply of 
feeds in the United States, what would the price of beef, pork, mutton, 
and dairy products be today ¢ It would seem better to store the orain 


for upports for 
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than to try to find a way to handle the perishable products produced 
therefrom. 

Cheap grain and feed prices have always led agriculture headlong 
into depression and it will do so again if the current en yheric 


conditions in the United States Department of Agric Iture are al 
lowed to develop into an economic storm. 
The deflationary policies of the Government in 1921 caused the 


index of feed prices to drop from about 270 to TO In a pel od of ( 
months and you Congressmen remember what happet ed to auoT le ul 
ture. No industry, nor can this Nation withstand such an economu 
adjustinent in the face of the current financial and tax needs of ow 
Government 

Question 6: A large factor in the decline of farm prices has bee 
the falling off of eXport of wheat. cotton, tobacco, and othe products 

Major adjustments must be made in the production of several im 
portant crops unless export markets are expanded. What changes 
if any, should be made in our foreign-trade programs / 

Comment on quesnion 6: The effect of the decline in the volume of 
exports of agricultural iieeiits is or should be obvious to most of 
our Ohio farmers by the fact of lower prices and production allot 
ments. If farmers are to continue all-out production, then similar all 
out marketing etforts must follow because our Government mnot 
and should not continue to store farm commodities much in excess of 
a safe supply for the protection of the American people in a national 
emergency. 

It is very obvious that the greatest room for thx 





increase | CO?) sump 





tion of farm products is in foreign markets. Evidence of this is 
found in the mutual-assistanes programs of recent year's by our Gov 
ernment. In lieu of good giveaway programs there surely must be 
some other trade arrangements about which we individual farme1 


know little, but which can be used or at least tried. 


This Government is now providing military aid to foreign gover! 
ments, who will not or cannot afford to rebuild their armaments 
ostensibly for the purpose of protecting the free world and ourselves 
from aggressive forces, wherever they are. 

The necessity of building adequate defenses for America is recog 
nized without question. But isn’t there a chance that on the basis 
of our Christian creeds and propaganda programs that our defensivs 
alliances coul | be greatly enhanced | V the use of our excessive food 
stocks, along with our military aid? Wouldn’t butter sound better 
than bombs to the hungry people of the world? Would it not also 
help American agriculture, too? Does it make sense to give a hungry 
mun a gun oste nsibly to he ‘Ip protect us and not give him food, too? 

Question 7: Congress is inte om ‘ly interested in soil conservation and 
flood prevention. The need for better integration of all soil and water 
conservation activities is generally recognized. What is the best ap 
proach to this prob lem? What part should Government payments 
for conservation practices play? Would Government-insured loans 
by banks and other priv: ite le nding age ncies, at reasonable interest 
and running up to 10 years, speed up conservation work ¢ 

Comment on que stion 7: Good soil and adequate water sup plies are 
assets which, like good health, are never fully appreciated until they 
are lost. Good soil is not very productive without adequate moisture, 
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ind adequ ite water supplies are one of the long-term effects of good, 
overall SO bu lding and conservation practices. 

The great progress in conservation practices In Ohio in the last 
decade can be attributed to a number of reasons, the greatest of which 
ippears to be the Government assistance programs clirect to farmers. 
Prosperous conditious in recent vears have also enabled and induced 
farmers to contribute to ec nservat on programs al d practices in which 
the genera] p blic should and does have a great interest and respon- 
5 bility. 

Family operation and ownership of farms is the greatest con 

tibuting force to conservation of soil resources and, incidentally, to 
water conservation. Worthy and willing tenants can be assisted by 
conti ed (over! ment payvn ents for ( onservation practices and long- 
time Government or bank loans to farm owners should contribute to 

ereased conservation activities. if economic conditions for farmers 
an he mamta ed ona pal It\ mee me basis. 

Question 8: What do farmers think of Federal all-risk crop in 

mee, now operating on an experimental basis in about 1,000 com 
ties? Are they willing 
this program expanded ? 

Comment on question 8: The Federal all-risk crop insurance pro 
orams have a protective effect for both the farmer and consumer. The 
farmer can assume greater risk from natural conditions in seeding 
winter wheat, for example, if he is protected from crop failure. Cur 
rent drought conditions in Ohio emphasize this fact. If rains do not 
come soon wheat will not get much of a start before winter. Though 
many farmers delaved seeding, those protected by insurance could 
ifford to take the chance and that is in the public’s interest, too. 

Farmers should pay their share just as they do for fire, automobile, 


or liabili 


Y 


fo nay for t] 1s insurance and do they wiht 


} 


tv insurance 

(Juestion 9: Do farmers have adequate sources of credit, on satis- 
factory terms? 

Comment 01 question 9: The farm-credit program apparently has 
been of great assistance to farmers and farm cooperatives. If cur- 
rent Government credit policies are intended to tighten up the entire 
redit structure of the Nation, dependence by farmers upon the farn- 

redit agencies mav increase, particularly if economic conditions 
deteriorate. 

Question 10: Should we encourage more research to find new uses 
for farm products? How much would expanded marketing research 
help in bringing about better prices ¢ 

Comment on question 10: Research is always valuable, if new uses 
ucts can be developed, to produ er and consumer alike. 
lowever, a new use for a farm product incurs a sub- 


for farm pro¢ 
Quite often, 
stitution for some other product and the aggregate farm income is 
not increased, though the public may benefit from cheaper food. 

In fact, cheaper food products for the consumer is one of the pri- 
mary arguments of research advocates. Marketing research has not 
accomplished what it should for farmers. We are not sure about 
Secretary Benson’s plans, but it is difficult for the average farmer to 
understand why education and research should be substituted for 
action programs designed to provide parity with other segments of 
the national economy. However, this is not to depreciate the value 
of education or research in the interest of progress and an even better 
standard of living for America’s farmers. 


] 
} 
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This is respectfully submitted for your Director of Agriculture, 
H. S. Foust, and I thank Mr. Foust for the opportunity of presenting 
this statement. 

The Cuaiman. Thank you, Mr. Van Schoik. We are grateful 
to you and Mr. F ous st for presenting this statement. 

The next witness is Mr. I red J. Greiner, representing the Ohio Dairy 
Products Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

We will put a limitation on the speakers as soon as we know how 
long it will take. We will not announce that until we have the com- 
plete list. 


STATEMENT OF FRED J. GREINER, REPRESENTING THE OHIO 
DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. Grerner. I am Fred J. Greiner. I am executive secretary of 
the Ohio Dairy Products Association, with offices here in Columbus 
We are the trade USSOK lation ot the dairy processors in Ohio. We 
represent approximately 000 persons who process ice cream, fluid 
milk, butter, and manufactured milk products. Our members handle 
approximately 90 percent of the oe produced in the State of Ohio. 

My testimony will be directed at one part of the farm program 
affecting the dairy industry, name dy. price supports. For the infor- 
nation of the committee I will probab vy skip over a part of my testi- 
many Which is, should I say, substantiating evidence on my outline. 

Ohio is one of the leading dairy States in the count ry, ranking eighth 
in total production of milk in the United States. Dairying provides 
the largest percentage—2s percent—of income to Ohio farmers. 

The development of a farm price support program makes manda 
tory the delicate weighing of many facts. Gross national income, 
potential farm production, foreign-aid program, Armed Forces re 
quirements, possible civilian consumption, ease of establishing and 
maintaining marketing quotas are just a few. The farm pro! blem, as 
viewed by this committee and Congress, is one filled with paradoxes 
Consumers have more money than ever before, but Government ware 
houses are filled with dairy products that consumers have not bought. 

Ineflicient milk producers must be discouraged; yet, the very nature 
of establishing a farm producing milk necessitates careful setting of 
un incentive price level. In dealing with the dairy farmers’ prob lem, 
three principles must always be kept in mind: 

We are dealing with a product which is vital and necessary to the 
Nation’s economy and nutritive well-being. 

We are dealing with a product which requires large capital 
investment by both producers and processors 

3. We are dealing with a product, the supply of which is most 
difficult to control. 

In an attempt to give dairy farmers a livable income, or parity, 
so-called, the panacea prescribed to date has been fixed high support 
prices. But what has this done for the farmer and the consumer ¢ 

‘The consumer has been and is the forgotten man when farm support 
programs have been developed in the past. Who is the consumer 

The United States population is growing more this year than ever 
before—by approximately 2,800,000 people. And for 6 years now, it 
has been growing ut a faster rate than it has in the last 40 years, 
despite practically no immigration and a stationary death rate. 
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Births have pee soaring Ho isehold formation is fully a0 percent 
ibove its pl te. What about the buying power of that consumer? 
Ri ii CIspo ibli ome per Capit has more than doubled within the 
Cov yea 0 vy real d Sposa le Income per capita stands at about 
S140 or more than twice the estimated 1900 figure. Today that con 
hie oney to spend has decided that food is important to 
In 1941 llocated ° , pel ent of his cash income for food. In 
) e fio | probably be 26 percent 
‘J le ¢ O] c] m ite t] s] i hee favol ible fol al Tea rate of food 
ut the ce mn is not risen to the occasion—and 1s 
ot accepting the opportunity to buy da ry proaucts. Huge stocks of 
by the Government attest to this. 
\ mo wo, t tock had grown to 278 million pounds of butter, 
15 million pounds of cheese, and 417 million pounds of dried milk. 
| sv it the panacea f | at) s ipport prices has brought. 
- US, one haa | We lave the highest purcha Ing power ever 
Lo the oth r, we reach nev record highs In amounts of 
airy products purchased by the Government. The consumers’ failure 
bi y 1s 1 lf tandable. Dairy pr ducts are oby ously held at un 
listically high price levels. Supports, in effect, hold dairy products 
r the nsumer’s r . Price must be recognized as a factor 
obtaining and holding markets. Products with no flexibility in 
I y i\ no chance in demo trat ng this. 
Unfavorable publ citv given to Government pul hases and storage 
ffected consumption. The consumer is resentful of high prices 
nd and his tax money being used for Governmenta purchases 
on ft other It you wal t evidence of that see the editorial page of 


the Cleveland | lal Dealer as of ve terday. 
Neither must we overloo the Tact that consumers will hift to 
er foods, or quickly accept fat and powder substitutes, when dairy 
prices remain high. The fat ibstitute question has not arisen as yet 
it \ SI ay ) Cle > of its presence, 
How doe sthe milk produce} fare under a high support price pro 
im ? His position is not enviable. High price supports and a 


ouaranteed price Toster 1n her ney a id ove rproduction of the worst 
dnd. The efficient producers—who are in the majority—have their 
future market jeopardized by the inefficient. These hangers on 
IVS produce their big sy ply in the spring me nthe when it isn’t 
eeded. | ey nevel produce in the fall or winter months whet 
rmally, it needed worst. 
Perhaps price supports should be lower during the flush months 
f milk production and higher in the fall months to weed out even 
further the ineflicient flush-months producer. 
Tha barga hing positi n of the pre Lc rha been wenkened by over- 
production—the manufacturing cooperatives who handle large 


umounts of milk have been placed in an unsound position nationally. 
Such cooperatives are ex mpt from minimum price payments to pro- 
ducers under Federal orders. Unreasonably high fluid milk prices— 
through price supports have fostered overproduction. The spillover 
from fluid milk needs are dumped in concentrated form on the market. 
The legitimate industry suflers—the producers suffer. 

Of the large amount of dairy products presently in storage, most 
are in the hands of the Government. Normally, the industry holds 
the reserve stock of dairy products during the fall and winter months. 
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However, the present method of establishing rigid support prices has 
entirely disregarded the seasonal differential. This neither encourages 
nor gives any incentive to private industry to assume its responsibility 
of carrying reserve supplies. The only conclusion that can be reached 
is that fixed high prices do not offer a solution to the dairy industry’s 
problem. 

What then is the answer? First, there is no simple answer to the 
disposal of surplus stocks now held by the Government. Most of the 
suggested remedies, such as giveaway programs, are futile. They 
benefit a select few operators who use such plans for sunple 
profiteering. 

The assumption must be made that various domestic uses will be 
encouraged. | refer to the school-lunch program, charitable-relief 
organizations, and particularly Armed Forces purchases. 

I do not intend to go into the problem, suffice it to say that presently 
Secretary Benson’s Department of Agriculture is considering sending, 


or has already ordered, some evaporated milk to be sent to Korea as 
a relief measure for that country. Such a program would undoubtedly 
help production that might otherwise find its way into Government 
storehouses for storage. 

the vociferous advocates of advertising sav it w ill sharpen demand. 
It will help, of course. But no amount of advertising will offset 
rigid pricing. Creation of demand is fruitless unless consumers think 
they can afford to buy. 

It is not mv intention to make recommendations as to disposal of 
the surplus stocks for that is not the real question before this com- 
mittee and Congress. The real question that must inevitably be faced 
is: What is the next best answer to the dairy farmers’ problem if high 
price supports do not work ¢ 

The answer is simple, vel complex. It is easy to place into effect 
but will take courage. 

The mechanics of pricing is the only factor that resolves supply 
with demand. The return to and maintenance of flexible price sup- 
orts is the onlv way of allowing the pricing mechanism to function. 

Mr. Merrill N. Warnick, president, American Da ry Association, 
whom I believe many of you gentlemen know, a dairy farmer himself 
from Utah with long experience in the dairy industry, has said that— 

One of nature’s most exacting laws is the survival of the most fit. We cannot 

reumvent it. While we can sidestep it for awhile with protection such as 
high price supports, that very protection in the end will be our ruin. My feel- 
ing is that it is better to tighten your belt now than to lose your pants altogether. 

The basic concept and principle of our dynamic free economy is the 
law of supply and demand. For almosta year, that law has not worked 
in the dairy industry. It is time we recognized its value, even though 
it may pinch Ohio producers and Ohio processors. 

We firmly believe the use of a flexible price-support system will 
oo far in solving the dairy industry’s problem on a long-term basis. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Greiner, for your statement. 

The next witness is Mr. Everett F. Rittenour, president of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau. While Mr. Rittenour is coming to the microphone the 
Chair would like to present another distinguished member of the Ohio 
delegation in the House who has arrived since the meeting bewan, Mr. 
Jackson Betts. 

Will you stand, Mr. Betts? 
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STATEMENT OF EVERETT F. RITTENOUR, PRESIDENT, OHIO 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Rrrrenour. Gentlemen of the committee, my name is Everett F. 
Rittenour. As president of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, I 
would like to summarize what the federation is doing to get the grass- 
roots opinion of farmers and to encourage them to take an active part 
in the development of a sound and practicable farm program. 

In Ohio we are holding 2,000 meetings where the farm program is 
being discussed. About half of these meetings have been completed 
and the balance will be early in November. For these meetings the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation prepared a farm program poll and a 
1-page fact sheet which went to 50,000 farm families. We hope by this 
method to make it possible for eve ry Ohio farmer to register his think- 
ing with respect to the farm program. ‘The poll is so set up that we 
will know the thinking of our membership as well as that portion of 
those filling out the poll who are not members of our organization. 

This is the most extensive and exhaustive effort that we have ever 
made in an effort to answer the question: “What kind of a farm pro 
gram do the farmers really want?” When the results are all in, they 
will be made available to the House Agriculture Committee and any 
others who are interested. 

The position of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation with respect. to 
the farm program will be what Olio farmers want. We have made 
every effort to place the entire resources of our organization at the 
disposal of Ohio farmers in arriving at a sound decision. When this 
decision is determined, we will support it with all the strength of our 
organization. 

Thank you, 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Rittenour. I notice the question- 
naire on your opinion poll i is attached to the statement which appears 
to be quite comprehensive. It seems to me that your replies ought to 
give youn good idea of what your members think on this subject. 
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(‘The document referred to above is as follows :) 


Farmers Speak Through Farm Bureau— 


Township Meeting? (name) 


policies 


County 


OHIO FARM BUREAU OPINION POLL 


Secretary Benson has asked for a survey of farmer thinking on 


by you can express your opinion 


At the end of this questionnaire 


you will find a place to add further 


mportant issues of farm 


This questionnaire has been prepored by the Ohio Farm Bureau as a means where- 


omments If 


you 


use this space, please refer to the number of the question upon which you wish to make ad 
ditional comments 


No 
ZZ 





Are you a farmer? 


e Are you a Farm Bureau member? 





No di 
— 


Un- 
jecided 


[] 1. 


Farm Income Stability and Improvement 


Do you believe that there should 
be a government price support 
program? 

(If your answer is Yes, check the 
one following statement with 
which you most nearly agree 


@ The government should sup- 
port farm prices only at a 
level which will prevent dis- 
aster 


b The government should con 
tinue to guarantee 90 per- 
cent of parity on basic com- 
modities 


¢ The government should pro- 
vide price supports on basic 
commodities at 75 to 90 per- 
cent of parity. 


d The government should 
100 percent of 
parity on all farm products 
both storable and perishable 
by direct payments 


gvarantee 


Do you favor 
tem? 


a two-price sys- 


Do you favor government crop 
insurance? 


Production and Marketing Adjustments 


| 
a | 


[] 4 


[] 5. 


Should we adopt a policy of 
maintaining a year’s supply of 
storable agricultural commod- 
ities in reserve to protect the 
public against emergencies? 


Should the government provide 
private industry, including coop- 
eratives, with loans for the con- 
struction of storage facilities 
with the guarantee that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
will make sufficient use of such 
facilities to justify the invest- 
ment? 


Ld 


(OVER) 


38490—54—pt. 10-——2 


Council Meeting? (name) 





Other (name) 
Should farm programs be de 
veloped to meet, primarily, the 
needs of the efficient family 
type farm? 
Conservation 
Do you favor Agricultural C 
servation Program (ACP) pay 
ments? 
(If your answer is Yes, indicate 
your preference by checking (a 
(b), or both 
@ For recurring practices 
b For permanent practices 
Has the Soil Conservation Serv 


ice been helpful to farmers? 


(if your answer Yes, would 


you be in favor of 
@ More oppropriations 
b_ Less appropriations 


¢ Unchanged appropriations 


Agricultural Credit 


Un- 

No decided 

ma 6flCUS 
oo» 
7] [] 8. 
tia 
C) CT 10. 
CT) C) 1. 


Do credit facilities now avai! 


able meet your needs? 


Should long-term government 
loans be available for cor 


serva 
tion practices of a permanent 
nature? 


Do you approve of the Farmers 


Home Administration helping 
potential farm couples whose 
credit resources from normal 


channels are inadequate? 
(If your answer is Yes, 
your preference by checking (a 
(b), or both.) 


ndicote 


@ To obtain operating loans to 
make necessary adjustments 
and improvements for a suc 
cessful farm and home op 
eration on efficient family 
type farms? 


b To make farm ownership 
loans to purchase or enlarge 
forms for development of an 
efficient family-type opero- 
tion? 








= 


Yes 
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Go 
| 
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rh ve 
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No 
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Foreign Trade 
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Un- FARM SURVEY 
decided 
5 o be filled out by Farm operator 
12. ncreased fore y—one poll per farm 
tf it mecons increased 
s of form products as we 
creased exports? | CROPS: Number 
of Acres 
13 believe agriculture w Number | 
est be served by of Acres | own 
| 
a Ahigh tariff policy? Corn I rent 
ee ts essen, gra | Potatoes 
Ps coe Tota! 
ations? | Soybeans 
| 
a w tariff policy? | Wheat 
- = | LIVESTOCK: 
, fo Other Grain: | 
Vb Agreemen Number | 
‘5 es 2 aid of Head 
iid: 
y na s pplying | Beef Cattle 
ses : | Hay Dairy Cattle 
r f Yes neck the | i 
on k t Pasture j 
sit s Hogs 
; | 
Tobacco 
“J nifts Sheep | 
: Fruit | 
b 8B ept Poultry | 
e Vegetables 
Other Livestock: j 
c Other Crops: | 
| 
Research 
16. € that i 
é surp - oe eee —_ 
This space may be used for comments 
: fo TI \ I t PRoGRA FACTS 
0) ) ‘ nee irm , Phe 
g I; | { st tai g re Benson 
When Con S met ext ye tis ee ita new farm 
he writte 
“ ire keye t I ’ es ns and wi help ulin ans ring 
FA \ 4 ») IMPROVEM I 
tp (pport 
era ere ‘ extre ddle-of-the-road view as to the 
e CG ! ‘ l port |] es hie ire those who 
er be ve t il price supports and that farmers should 
ed te roduce wha f le in s much the please 
0 pole are ft ‘ re apparently hg to accept as large 
uy ‘ nie i a is ece ry to Keep Tat prices i i 
ihe } eve hi i farmers KI! lndeyy Cl canine 
gl g zed f ‘ f er ¢ nic groups unless farmers have 
lial ‘ 
thi ) @Y 1 gl that does not wish to favor any mort 
Dl I ry and erference ] 1 is abso itely necessar to insure 
‘ é r tar ers b ho, on the other hand, believe that. it 
3 e to the erdem ‘ ‘ f agriculture and other sectors of the 
lenend ¢ ( on tl ee f rces of competition 
Disaster ppo evel ins price suppo1 Vhich would 
periods of general depression and whicl ould cover only 
he produce perhaps about 50 percent of present parity) 
nreveé he floor f1 being entirely knocked out fro1 nder fari 
d eb might 1 rovide reasonable income stability At this 
of price supports, the purchas power of the farmer would be greatly 
; with the danger that the whole economy might be dragged down to 
w leve 
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(b) Ninety-percent parity Government support of basic commodities at 90 
percent of parity as at present is advocated by those who believe that it 
Government’s duty to maintain farm income at a high level regardless of the 


problem of surpluses. hey would keep far! prices and comes above the 
levels which would prevail in a free market except in those short periods when 
demand is abnormally high in relation to suppl A policy of high support 
levels tends to be advocated in those regions where one-crop farming predomi 
nates, particularly in the cotton region and the Wheat Belt. 

(c) Variable supports his is the variable, or, as « moniv ki n, flexil 
price-support system. Under this, the level of price supports would be decreased 
as the supply increased and would be increased as the supply diminished 

The theory behind variable si pports is that they i nee ( 
farmers to shift production from those commodities in ample supply to those 
short supply, thereby preventing surpluses and bringing about a proper allocation 
of resources Chis flexible feature of ie Agricu iral Act of 1940 has never bee 
permitted to go into effect, 

The Korean war brought about the postponement of ft] ble fe 
Moreover, Congress voted in the summer of 1952 to set prices at 90 percent of 
parity on the 6 basics for the succeeding 2 years rhe ¢ didates © 
parties pledged themselves to support this policy President | enhower, y 
the campaign, promised to maintain 90-percent parit support price nm the 
basics and 100 percent parity in the market place 

The principal argument of those who support a variable price-support plan 

that it tends to prevent farmers from continuing to produce co! 
vhich are in excess of, or approaching, a normal supply and encourages the 
to turn their efforts to commodities which are scarce—or be ng scarce 

(d) One-hundred-percent supports.—The same arguments may be used for d 
against this proposition in that part of it relating to the leve Ls 1x s 1 
storables as in (¢c) except that the a cates of high support \ \ ld a 
that 100 percen Se) better than 90 percent hey as me that 100 percent 
parity is a correct measure of what farmers she | ve should ae 
nothing less 

The opponents argue that this is worse than 90-percent pa hecanse 

ernment should guarantee an income at sue i high that h hig 
upports would go even further in ‘ g sSurpluse Lid \ 


resources 








1. FARM PRICES ARE DOWN 


While the prices of goods the farmer buys have remained high 
the prices he receives for his produce have fallen off about 16 per 
cent in the past two years. The result has been an economic squeeze 


on the farmer as shown below 
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The same arguments also apply to that part of the question that deals with 
larger portion of our total agricultural income than that from storables, we 
perishables. Many argue that since the income from 
should also support them. 

We have had varying types of programs for some perishable commodities 
such as marketing orders for milk and a price-support system for potatoes 
similar to that used for the storables. Our experience with supporting perish- 
ables has not been fortunate. 


perishables represents a 


2, Two-price system 
As its name indicates, the two-price system would maintain one 
domestic market and another for foreign trade. 

The underlying theory of this form of two-price system is that the farmer 


price for the 


would have a price guaranty on a certain proportion of his crop—the portion 
used for domestic needs—and could then use his own judgment as to how 
much in excess of this he would be willing to place on the world market without 
price supports, 

The principle objection to the two-price system is that it would actually 
constitute “dumping.” That is, selling surplus commodities abroad at a cheaper 
price than they can be sold at home. In the past, this has led to retaliation by 
foreign countries in the form of trade restrictions. It disrupts the normal 
flow of trade and has led to trade wars and even armed conflict. 


3. Crop insurance 

Crop insurance in one form or another—either against natural hazards or 
against price declines, or both—has been tried by private insurance companies 
as far back as 1899. Hail insurance has been provided by various States but 
the ventures were not successful end have been abandoned. 

Crop insurance as a Federal Government venture was ineluded in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 and abandoned in 1943. In December 1944 
Congress provided for the insurance of cotton, wheat, and flax, beginning i 
1945, and trial insurance on certain other crops In 1948 the program was 
changed from national coverage to operation on a limited basis, and to various 
types of experiments, including trials of multiple-crop coverage on individual 
farms. At the present time the program is on an experimental basis. 

There are in Ohio at present 33 counties in which crop insurance is available. 
In 28 of these insurance on the wheat crop is available; in 7, the corn crop is 
nsurable: and in 1, tobacco may be insured In two counties, multiple insurance 
is obtainable—that is, a farmer taking out insurance in the multiple-insurance 
counties insures on the 38 principal crops in his county. 





PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADJUSTMENTS 


}. Reserves 

There is a widespread conviction that the Nation should have reserves of 
food and fiber to protect the public against such emergencies as crop shortages 
or wars. In fact, the large surpluses, which otherwise would probably have 
become a critical problem, saved the day for us on two occasions—at the time 
of the outbreak of World War II and at the beginning of the Korean war. 

There is, however, no definite policy established in this country as to what 
constitutes an adequate reserve level. We do have formulas for determining 
when we have sufficient commodities to justify voting on quotas but there is 
no established policy on how large our reserve should be. Perhaps we should 
establish a policy that we should have a certain quantity of wheat, a certain 
quantity of corn, and other commodities stockpiled in case of emergency, and 
the amount of the reserve might differ, commodity to commodity. The question 
asked here is simply whether we should maintain in reserve a year’s supply of 
storable agricultural commodities. 





5. Storaade 

In years of surpluses, the storage problem sometimes becomes critical It is 
economically unsound for industry, including cooperatives, to build storage space 
unless there is some sort of guaranty that it will be used sufficiently to pay for 
the investment 
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2. PRODUCTION EXCEEDS DEMAND 


There are two major causes of the squeeze on the farmer. One is 
that farm production, raised sharply in World War Il, has never 
been cut back. As a result, surpluses have piled up. This chart 
shows situation in two commodities 














6 ] } on 
By a ype farm” is meant, here, one that is an ecenomic unit—that is 
to say, one that can give adequate employment and provide a comfortable 
living for ; members of the family. This has no particular reference 
o the size of tl farm because in some cases, a small unit, if it were 
‘ ed in inte gricuiture, such as truck farming, might meet the require 
ments of t deti m, and, o 1e other hand, it might exclude a large-size farm 
poor productive capacity his eliminates the large corporate-type fat 
one hand and the small subsistence farm on the other 
] prob \ ue that corporate-type farms have received benefits from the 
port progr eyond the needs. On the other hand, subsistence farms 
very e benefit from any type of price-support program because they have 
farn ities to sé Most people would agree that the family 
e fa i iInique cultur: nd social benefit to contribute which is not 
subs I ype Tarins 
‘ ERVATION 
“ 17pP Dp j ‘ 
I generally agreed that a conservation program of some type is beneficial, 
not o1 to farmers but to city people as well, inasmuch as plentiful food and 
er i the protection of our natural resources is to the advantage of all. 
There is, however, a lack of agreement on the question of what kinds of con 
S tior actices should be paid for by the farmer himself and which should 








be paid for partially or wholly from Government funds. 








Congress in 1936 authorized the establishment of a conservation program which 

le it possible to help farmers to finance the cost of carrying out soil and 

r conservation practices The program was designed to meet both current 

ul ng-range production needs, and emphasized practices: (1) To maintain or 
nerease si rert 1 (2) to control and prevent erosio! (3) to make better 
use of wate and (4) to conserve and increase range and pasture forage 

rhe. t recent figures available (1951) show that 2,557,000 farms or ranches 
nting approximately 5S percent of the Nation's cropland participated in 

th gricultural conservation program. Assistance to individual participants 
was limited t maximum of $2.500 but actual assistance per participant aver 
ged only S95.S° In Ohio, total ACP payments for 1951 were $6,993,089. Total 


number of farms participating was 92.617 Thus, the average payment per farm 


Governmental assistance to farmers, representing about half of the out-of 


pocket cost of carrying out the practices, is either financial or in the form of 
conservation materials or services Conservation materials include items such 
me, phosphate, grass and legume seeds Services include constructing ter 
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races, dams and drainage systems; land leveling: and the like Chere are ovet 
30 practices carried out under the ACP. The principal criticism of the pro 
‘am has been directed at the payment of funds for recurrent practices such as 
the use of limestone and fertilizer 

here is much less criticism of the use of ACP puyments for permanent or 





Sselniperlmanent Conservation practices d to the fact that Conservation is 1 
merely an aid to farmers but also of great importance to all citizens Therefore, 
it is argued, farmers should not bear the full expense of permanent pi 

which often entail col erable expenditures Many critics would admit that 
the ACIP? payments for lime and fertilizer have provided the necessary push 
needed to start farmers down tl ra ervation road, and many would conce 
that it is only fair ) sav tha his « nutry could n er have discharged 

its food responsibilities during and since the waz ithout the ACP 


fertilizer program 
S. Noil Conservation Nervice 


As contrasted with the agri onservation program, the Soil Conserv: 


tion Service makes no payments to farmers but confines its activities main] 
oO permanent Conservation practices Its services are rendered through so 
conservation districts set up ve ntarily by farmers This service provide 
technical aid in bringing about adjustments in land used by conserving s¢ 
al water resources, establishing a permanent and balanced agriculture ar 


reducing the hazards of floods and sedimentation 

rhe work of the Service consists, primarily, of performing research, th 
rection Of soil erosion and water loss, furnishing technical assistance to con 
servation districts, developing and managing land utilization projects in areas 
of submarginal land, and carrying on water conservation and utilization 


es The appropriations for this service have increased gradually from $51.8 
m on in 1940 to $60.4 million in 1953. 
AGRICULTI CREDI 





on ineludes different types of banks and ¢1 t 
supplving the credit needs both of a I nd 
re Most farmers come nto contact directly 
through their loca prod ition credit association 
Loan Association 
ress, the Farm Credit 
various credit facilities ly 
lief of many farmers tha 

credit system should, perhaps, be Government supervised, but totally—or a st 
totally—farmer-owned 
10. Conservation loans 

The material for this question is partly supplied under question 7 rhis is 


both a matter of conservation and one of credit The crux of the matter 
that while many farmers believe it their duty and would like to employ long 


term conservation practices on their farms, they nevertheless, find it impossible 


to do so because of insufficient capital Many believe that it would be beneficial 
not only to the farmer but to the Nation as a whole, to furnish long-term, low 
interest loans to farmers who wish to make conservation improvements on their 
farms 
11. FHA 

The Farmers Home Administration has furnished supervised credit for fat 
ers Who cannot vet the credit they need elsewhere at reasonable rates an ‘ 
In other words, this is used to assist farmers who are earnest in their desire t 
develop eflicient family-type farms but who cannot furnish security for loans 
necessary to begin operations A county committee of 3 persons—at least 2 of 


them farmers—determines the applicant’s eligibility for loans, certified as to 
the value of farms to be bought, and reviews borrower's progress Operating 
loans can also be made. There can be little doubt that a large percentage 
those who have taken advantage of this program have been successful 
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3. EXPORTS ARE DECLINING 


Another cause of the squeeze is the drop in farm exports. Foreign 
countries, short of dollars, have been buying less from the U. S 
Farm exports are running about 30 per cent behind a year ago. 
This chart shows the trend: 


5 5 
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12. Exports and imports 

The problem of foreign trade is as complicated as it is important. It involves 
not merely the question of farm prices and income in the United States, but the 
question of war or peace. 

Farmers have a great interest in foreign trade policies as evidenced by the 
fact that all agricultural exports for 1951 averaged over $4 billion—or 27 per- 
cent of total United States exports. The total value of United States agricul- 
tural exports in 1951 was five times the average prewar value. Agricultural 
exports averaged $405 per year per person engaged in agriculture. 

It has been estimated that some 18 million people, including the members of 
workers’ families, are either directly or indirectly related to the production and 
marketing of agricultural exports. Expressed in a different way, the volume of 
agricultural exports represents the equivalent production of approximately 60 
million cultivated acres—an area equal to more than the cropland harvested in 
all of the East North Central States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. 

We need to keep constantly in mind, moreover, that as a Nation we are not self- 
sufficient, as we have often boasted. It would be impossible for us to completely 
isolate ourselves and maintain a decent standard of living or even protect our- 
selves, because practically all the minerals of which we have a shortage are vital 
in defense production. 

Trade must be a two-way street and if we do not buy from people abroad, they 
cannot buy from us. If we put up tariffs and other forms of trade restrictions, 
foreign nations cannot buy our goods because they will not have the dollars 
which they would gain from selling to us. Already our foreign exports of 
agricultural goods have dropped 30 percent during the last year. 

13. Trade restrictions 

A high-tariff policy would mean one which is essentially a protective tariff. 
At extremely high rates it would drastically reduce imports and we would, no 
doubt, suffer retaliation from other countries It would mean isolationism. 
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4. GOVERNMENT'S STAKE IS GROWING 


With prices declining, the farmer finds he can do better by sell- 
ing to the Government under the price support program. As a re- 
sult, Washington’s stake in farm inventories and loans has almost 
doubled in past year as this shows: 
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A low-tariff policy would use tariffs for revenue only and would tend toward a 
free-trade policy. 

A series of agreements to lessen gradually trade restrictions between nations 
is essentially a policy of reciprocal trade agreements. The President of the 
United States, within certain limitations, is permitted to negotiate these recip 
rocal trade agreements at the present time. He may agree with other nations to 
lower tariffs on goods they wish to import into this country. This is a practical 
way of bringing about better trade relations without involving the shock and 
dislocations that would probably result if we were to turn suddenly from a high 
to a low-tariff policy or vice versa. 

14. Wheat agreement 

The International Wheat Agreement, to which the United States has been a 
party since the end of the war, provides that those wheat exporting countries who 
are members of the pact agree to ship to wheat-deficient countries certain agreed- 
upon amounts of wheat at agreed-upon minimum and maximum prices. The price 
at which the United States under this agreement has been selling wheat has been 
lower than the domestic supported market price. The difference is made up by a 
subsidy. Although this is a subsidized program, it is felt that it is justified in 
order to maintain friendly world relations and to reduce our surpluses. A re- 
newal of the agreement recently ratified by the Senate and signed by the Presi- 
dent provides United States exporters a price of from $1.55 to $2.05 per bushel 


oO7 


on 270 million bushels of wheat per year for the 3-year period of the agreement. 


15. Foreign aid 

Aid to friendly nations through the export of food, fiber, machines, technical 
assistance and even armament has become an accepted part of our foreign policy 
since the war. Much of this assistance has been in the form of outright gifts, 
some of it by loans which may or may not be repaid. It has now been proposed 
to kill 2 birds with 1 stone by using our agricultural surpluses to help needy 
nations so that we not only strengthen them as our allies in defense but remove 
the pressure of excessive surpluses over agricultural prices in this country. Many 
people would prefer to give our surplus foods and fibers away rather than let 
them deteriorate in warehouses. The solution, however, is not that easy. Out 
right gifts may disrupt normal trade channels and make needy countries even 
more dependent upon us. 
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It ] een Suggested that a better wa if helping other countries, and at the 
et ridding our es of huge » es to accept local currencies In re- 
food and tiber that we ship to distressed countries We could, in turn, 

this local currency as a fund to heip the same country fro! which we 
eceived it, or other countries where it is acceptable, or, in fact, in any way we 


S I idea would put sufficient safeguards around the 

) event them from interfering with normal trade 

\ H 
j ch 

Many farmers believe that price pport programs must be supplemented with 
re narketing research if we are to arrive at something more than tem 
ns to the problems of agricultural surpluses. Indeed, some would 
improved marketing would entirely solve this problem. It has 
ve | e, through research, arrived at the point where our capacity 

pl » has outdistanced our abil ty to dispose of our products. 


Che CHatrman. The next witness is Walter Allen, of Geneva, Ohio. 
STATEMENT OF WALTER ALLEN, OF GENEVA, OHIO 


Mr LLLEN. Chairman Hope, members of the committee of the 
House of Representatives, by name is Walter Allen. I own and oper 
te 75 acres of bearing apple orchard near Geneva, Ohio, and mv total 
ome comes from the fruit crop. I am vice president of Grand 
River Orchards, Inc., a service organization which stores, packs, and 
Ils from 60,000 to 75,000 bushels of apples per vear. 
pple growers have received very little Government aid, and I am 


»} ippy rbout this situation. { do have some si 


i'l 
} 


feel woul | help the apple erowers very materially. 


— 


oogestions vi hich I 

First: Tam not completely ra@ninst the Government purchase of ap- 
pies for the si hool hun 1} program whi never it seems apparent that the 
supply of apples for the fresh market cannot be profitably sold. But I 
hagalnst paying a price of 58 to 60 percent of parity as has been done 

the past—not because I want the Government to pay me more for 
ipples, but beeause I do not want the price to be depressed as has 
ppene lin the past. During the first week of the last Government 
purchase program, it was necessary for Grand River Orchards to re- 
duce their prices 1715 percent because buyers argued that the price 
paid by the Government was the Government support price. Also, I 
think the apples secured under such a program should be handled 


hrough existing market channels, rather than the Government taking 
POSSESSION of them. and sho ll not be sent into apple surplus areas, 

Second: I believe there is need for more research on marketing and 
especially new marketing ideas. It seems, in the past, that marketing 
h | been confined to present marketing methods. I believe 
research should include the testing of new ideas in marketing. In 
words, 20 out on a limb on some new methods which might work. 
eve considerable work should be done in orderly marketing of 
apples Ohio is usually a deficit producing area, but without orderly 
marketing, apples from outside areas flow into our larger cities, some- 
times with very harmful results. Research should also be directed 
toward new products from apples, and studies should be made concern- 
Ing Ways and means of regaining our export market. 

Third: I believe that the method of estimating crops should be 
improved and that definitely the Government experts should stop 
attempting to predict prices—at least before the crop is harvested. 
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This year the apple crop was estimated at approximately 8 percent 
above last 


vear, and some Government reports stated that the price 
of apples would be « heaper than last vear This ippeared Mn many 
newspapers and was heard over many radio stations. Buyers and con 
sumers immediately felt that apples this year should be cheaper. 
Actually, the revised estimate has set the crop below that of last vear, 
and processors are paying t heir highest prices In history. Since there 
will be ho surplus ot apples for the fresh market nor would there 
have been if our crop had reached the earlier estimate, I see no reason 
for predicting a cheaper price than last year. 

Fourth: | believe the Grovernment should el rage farmel coopera 


tives asa means of self help to the fruitgrower, both in purchasing his 


supplie and mark ting al d processing his fruit. 


lo summarize briefly: The apple industry is, I believe, making 
‘4 , ' : : *y 
oreat strides in market! Yyther ow} produet ind wil] Lereat meas 


ure help to eliminate then surplus problems. Many reres of orchard 


lave been removed the past few years which is a healthy situation im 
the industry as a whole. This, I believe, came about partially due 
to the fact that we have h ul no Government supports. However, we 
do have yeal In Which we have si rphi ses in one area or another if not 
inthe United States asa whole. For this reason we do need marketing 
researe hh. more market outlets. more orderly marketing, (government 
purchase program, better crop estimates without pt ice predicting, and 
in these problems we look to Government help. } 

Thank you very much. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Allen, for your state- 
ment, 

The next witness is Mr. Earl Ash. of Amsden, Ohio. Ts Mr. Ash 
present at this time? 
. (No response, ) 


The Cuairman. Tf not, we will pass over his name for the present 


and return to it later. 
The next witness on the list is Mr. Thomas Bernard, of Sabina, Ohio 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS BERNARD, SABINA, OHIO 


Mr. Bernarp. Members of the House Agriculture Committee, 


bl Thomas Bernard, livestock farmer from Clinton 
1 


hon 


Oravie SIS, | ath 


County, Oliio, where the sale of hogs amounts to 60 pereent of the gross 
income of our farms. May [ submit to you a part of my thinking 
regarding the long-range program of our Department of Agri ulture. 

| belie ve th We | efore the Depart me nt of Aor) ulture can make any 
definite plans, the administration must be very frank about foreign 


policy. Are we prepal ne for 4 orld trade or world war ¢ It would 
seem foolish to vote controls of livestock feeds, including wheat. on 


one hand, and increase our spending for armament on the other. 


Grover! ment storage ot nonperish ibli . In any event, we fee] that 
we as a Nation should carry a supply of feed grains, again including 


wheat, to see us through als hatiol al emergency such as a great 


a — 


famine or another war. Surplus has a way of disappearing almost 
overnight such as the 1950 corn crop or lard at different times. 
World trade: After we are sure that we as a nation are protected 


against disaster, I believe that we should seek a market in every 


Oo 


friendly nation in the world for our commodities at a price that that 
nation’s economy can support. 
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Too mahy times in the past we have let some selfish desire to stand 
between us and a nation in need. How about the bickering in our 
Government when.Pakistan was needing wheat? While we were try- 
ng to assure ourselves of a cheap source of burlap, Russia had ship- 
loads of wheat on its v ay. If we cannot sometimes depart from our 
cold-blooded business principles and stick a bit closer to Christian 
prin Iples, we are going to lose the respect of the whole world. 

A two-price system? Why not?—if the farmer can protect the 
domestic price of his products at a level that will support such a 
program and still not complicate any part of our national economy. 

Now as to support levels, as I have stated, I feel that emergencies 
sometimes call for action by our Government. But farmers should 
not expect their Government to guarantee them a price on their 
finished product any more than any other seoment of ow oclely 
hould expect the same. This is kk aning’ too far toward socialism and 
we must not allow our Nation to follow the trend that the European 
nations have take ever since World War I. If the Government 
lling to let them control our 


cwuarantees anything, then we must be w 


operation 


An effort to support farm prices al close to TO percent ot parity 

; | | crate es eal. cake bg a he be fed Nati 
seems logical provided we can first see that we have the best-fed Nation 
on the face of the earth and next see that our surpluses are not wasted. 


1 1 


I believe that there could be a much better job done in distributing 


These con modit es, 


Research: The Department of Agriculture has in the past been an 
ever-guiding hand in eflicient management of production and market- 
gy our ti\ tock al the feed that they cor sume. If they would 
continue to serve us well, let the program of research be expanded. 
Farmers are quick to grasp better methods if they are but made known 
to them. ‘| he artifice ial I reed hg of dairy cattle to better sires in Ohio 


is a Shining example. 

We hog producers are now launching a program to promote the 
production of the meat-type hog which in itself can eliminate the 
whole problem of lard surplus. Farmers, with a little help from the 
Department of Agriculture, will solve many of their own problems. 
Livestock farmers would much rather solve their own problems and 
support their projects financially than to have the Government do it. 
But the Government should be prepared to move quickly in any great 
emergency. 

| believe it is time for the farmer to vet his hand out of the United 
States Treasury. Lalso think it is high time that business and industry 
do the same. Thank you, el tlemen. 

The CuatrMan. The next witness will be Mr. Charles Blackburn, 
of New Vienna, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES G. BLACKBURN, OF NEW VIENNA, OHIO 


Mr. Brackspurn. I am Charles G. Blackburn, of Route 1, New 
Vienna, Ohio. My wife and I own a farm of 270 acres in Highland 
County, Ohio. With our son and his wife and one hired helper we 
operate this farm and 426 additional acres owned by my mother, 
brother, and sister. Our crops are corn, wheat, clover, and orchard- 
grass seed, grown in a 4-year rotation. Our livestock is mostly beef 
cattle and hogs. At this hearing today I represent no group or 
organization and speak only for myself. 
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In the complex social and economic world in which we live today 
there are many pl: ices where we ¢ an ntact use the powers of TOV- 
ernment in ways not dreamed of by our forefathers. However, it 
is still wise and right to use every ability we possess as individuals 
and voluntary groups of citizens in an attempt to solve our problems 
ourselves rather than falling into the habit of running to the Feder al 
Government whenever the going becomes a bit difficult. For 25 vears 
Ed Peale was the hired man on my father’s farm. W thou much 
formal education he had a good intellect. His finest scorn was for 
those unthrifty few in our community who frequently called on the 
neighbors for economic assistance. Of such a one Ed would say, “He 
has a mouth full of ‘gimme’ and a hand full of reach.” 

In planning a Government program for agriculture I hope we can 
always remember that our goal should be to achieve the greatest good 
for all our people and not simply cry “gimme” to everything within 
our reach, 

We seem to be agreed, that some sort of Government price-support 
program is both necessary and wise in the United States now and 
in the foreseeable future. Because we simply cannot afford to allow 
any one segment of our population to lose their buying power for any 
creat length of time, we have minimum-wage laws, guaranteed bank 
deposits and subsidies, and protective devices of many kinds for 
indus wig 

If by parity we mean that each segment or group of our people 
should have for their expenditure of labor and intelligence and 
capital a return that is fair and reasonably well in proportion to the 
returns received by other groups for the expenditure, then all fair- 
minded people will agree that farmers are entitled to 100 percent 
of parity. So are blacksmiths and dentists. So are those who sell 
ribbons in de ‘partment stores and those who make fly swatters. Farm- 
ers and all those interested in the welfare of farmers should use every 
fair and honest means of trying to get 100 percent of parity for their 
products. 

But let us make this point perfectly clear. There is a great deal 
of difference between what is fair and reasonable for farmers to 
have and what is wis and expedient and possible for the Govern- 
ment to guarantee. If we set our support prices too high they cease 
to become supports and become merely the price offered by the one 
customer we have—the United States Government. I do not believe 
it wise for farmers to limit themselves to one customer. For that 
one customer, like the man who pays the fiddler, will most certainly 
eall the tune. We must remember that we who farm for our living 
are less than 15 percent of the population of the United States and 
the 85 percent who eat and wear our products have voting rights, too, 
and they will not long stand for the limited production and artifici: ally 
high prices so obtained. 

Let me repeat that I believe farmers should have 100 percent of 
parity. But I believe having the Government try to support prices 
at that level is not the best way to try to achieve the goal. Let us 
rather set our support prices down to where they function only when 
the market hits those occasional low spots in the cycle and find other 
means for justifying a satisfactory price for our products. Spend 
some Government money and a lot of private money on research. Re- 


search to narrow the spread between the 3 cents the farmer gets for 
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wheat and the 21 cents the consumer pays for the loaf of bread, re 
search to find new ways to use lard and butter. Cut out the PMA 
payments for lime and fertilizer and drain tile and spend the money 
on research and deve lopment of new ideas. Use every possible way to 
increase our trade with the people of other countries. We always need 

be ready to make adjustments to meet changing conditions, but 
most of all we need to keep ourselves free to determine our own 
destinies. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. slackburn, for your statement. 

‘TI he next witness is Mr. Ear] Ji Chaney, ot Tiffin, Ohio. Is Mr. 
Chaney in the room ? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuairman. If not, we will pass on to the next witness. Mr. 
Everett Hale, of Burton, Ohio, is the next name on the list. 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT HALE, OF BURTON, OHIO 


Mr. Have. Chairman Hope and members of the committee, my name 
is Everett Hale, of Burton, Ohio, Geauga County, located in one of 


the older dairy sections of the State. Milk produced on our farm 
by % successive generations of the family has been going to the 
Cleveland market for over 50 years. I am the actual cow-milking 


operator of the farm at the — time. I know at first hand of 
the present squeeze between rising costs and lowered prices of farm 


products. In addition, I have had the opportunity to study the farm 
problem from three approaches: (1) That of the marketing asso 
ciation: (2) the selling or si pI lying cooperative ; (3) the Govern 
ment or public approach. 
I have served as director, secretary, and president of the county 
farm bureau, as an incorporator, director, and president of our local 
upply co-op, 12 years as a member of the State farm bureau board, 


and as president of its cooperative Agricultural Credit Corporation. 
All this from the approach of try ing to lower farm costs. 

I have also served since its inception as a member of the board of 
he Milk Producers Federation of Cleveland and as its president and 
treasurer in an attempt to better the selling price of the farmer’s prod 
uct. Also, I have had the experience of serving on the Farm Security 
Administration local committee. Furthermore, I served my county 
for 6 years as a member of the Ohio House of Representatives and 
du ng all three terms on its committee on agriculture. From all this 
I feel that I have had a varied and well-rounded background for study 
of the farm problem. 

I know that farmers up an 1d dow} } the road will tell you that the av 
are against Government programs and interference, that they don't 
want subsidies and supports. But at the same time many of them 
will complain loudly that they must have more money for their milk 
and beef and grain. 

Lincoln said: “A nation cannot survive half slave and half free.” 
I believe that an economy cannot survive that is one-third on a supply 
demand, free-trade-set- the-] rice basis, and the other two-thirds on a 
protected price, controlled wa ction output system. Farmers would 
be lad togoonaec omple te free- pr ice ee onomy ‘but as long as lk ibor has 
its closed shops, minimum wage laws and escalator contracts, and 
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business has its import controls, tariffs, patent protection, and fair 
trade laws, agriculture has got to have market supports and price 
parities in their own defense and for defense of our whole economy. 
Obviously one large segment of our economy cannot survive if it is 
const intly at a disadvantage. 

I believe that the marketing agreement or Federal milk order has 
contributed to more orderly stabilized marketing of milk in the 
Cleveland area. I served on our board during the time that we were 
on a purely bargaining basis and know how a temporary excess of 
milk did unduly depress the price, not only during its continuance 
but for long periods thereafter. Also, that the order enforces the 
payment. for milk on the agreed class usage prices and not on the 
basis of the handler with a low class I utilization as was the case 
before. Marketing agreements assure that the producer will be paid 
for his milk as it is used and that the price shall be in relation to 
the overall supply and demand for milk and not based on a local 
surplus or on hie ability, at the time, to bargain for it. Records will 
show that our class [11J—manufactured milk—price has been in line 
with Midwest condensery and manufacturing prices and not depres 
sive of the market. 

While on the subject of milk marketing orders, I wish to say that 
I and my associate board members in Cleveland, feel very strongly 
that changes in the law should be made to permit acceptance of the 
rejection of an amendment on its own merit and suitability. As the 
law now stands after a hearing has been held and the final recom 
mended amendment has been submitted to the market, an affirmative 
vote must be cast to accept the amendment on the amended order or 
you throw out the whole marketing agreement in the market. An 
arbitrary or unsatisfactory decision must be accepted in order to 
retain the agreement and its otherwise beneficial provision. An un 
favorable decision by the Department of Agriculture could result in 
denying a market the use and benefits of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act 

In the field of public relation, I feel that much needs to be done 
to sell the importance of agricultural health to our whole economy, 
The farmer depression of 1921 dragged the rest of Nation down 
in ag 8% Today many people say we do not dare have a mild reces 
sion in business, yet farmers are already having more than a mild 
recession and would have still more without Government purchase 
programs, price supports and parity assurance. They need to be 
continued to keep us all up together or we shall all go down together. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hale, for your state- 
ment. 

We now have a completed list of those who have asked to be heard, 
whose names we have. It may be that if your name is not on this 
list and you have asked to be heard, in some way the request has been 
mislayed and we are sorry. I will ask Mr. Heimburger, the counsel 
for the committee, to read the list of witnesses for the committee 
which we have at this time. If your name is not on the list I wish 
you would go to the room just back of you, through the a n doors 
at the back. Mr. Reid, the cle rk of the committee, will be there to 
take your names and put them on the list. Is that clear to everyone? 
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On the list before the chairman there are two names not yet called, 
Mr. Dwight Heckathorn, and Mr. Ray Heckman, who will be called. 

Now, will you proceed, Mr. Heimburger ? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Mr. Chairman, before I read the list I want to 
apologize to those witnesses who might have written to Washington 
to the committee in the past 10 days or so, and whose names will not 
be on the list. The reason for that is that I joined the committee last 
Saturday, bringing with me the names of those who had written to 
Washington last week, and lost the list somewhere along the way. 
The names that are on the list are as follows: 

Calvin Heilman, Kenton, Ohio; Arnold Keller, Elyria, Ohio; Francis Hothem, 
West Lafayette, Ohio; Wilbur Kidnocker, Chillicothe, Ohio; Paul W. Walter, 
Cleveland, Ohio: Joseph Fichter, Oxford, Ohio; C. Elton Rhoades, Washington 
Court House, Ohio; Elwood Butler, Lancaster, Ohio; Harry Donohoo, Blanches- 
ter, Ohio; Leslie C. Mapp, Dayton, Ohio: Ralph Tugend, Jeromesville, Ohio; 
Norton Woods, Maumee, Ohio; James B. Lane, Xenia, Ohio; H. M. Leitnaker, 
Columbus, Ohio: James Lewis, Hamilton, Ohio: Dwight Lifer, Danville, Ohio; 
Rex Long, Loudenville, Ohio; Charles Weaver, Marysville, Ohio; Dale Williams, 
Darke County, Ohio; Sterling O. Neal, president, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Worker of America, Dayton, Ohio; William H. Stauffer ; George I’. Tyler, 
Alexandria, Ohio: Thomas Watson, Newcomerstown, Ohio; Ralph O. Brown, 
Hoytville, Ohio; Harry West, New Philadelphia, Ohio; John Lovengood, Zoar, 
Ohio; Homer S. Morrow, Sabina, Ohio; Frank Schlup, Newcomerstown, Ohio; 
Harry Silcott, Washington Court House, Ohio; Moses Dickey, Napoleon, Ohio; 
Carl Gugel, Milford Center, Ohio; William Fling, Johnstown, Ohio; O. R. Reed, 
Delaware, Ohio; S. S. Chambers, Columbus, Ohio; C. M. Kaiser, Hilliards, Ohio; 
Robert Snyder, Wilmington, Ohio; Robert J. Shirden, Clarksville, Ohio; and 
Peyton Telfair, Sabina, Ohio. 

The Cuamman. That makes exactly 50 names on the list at this 
time. I am sure there w | be others. I want you to be sure to get 
your name on the list if you came here to ap pear before the committee. 
[ think it is obvious that with as large a list as we will have it is neces- 
sary to put some restrictions on the time. Those who appeared so far 
have certainly been able to say a great deal and in a short period of 
time. I think we have done a wonderful job in that regard. 

We |] ave the 5-minute rule in the House of Represent itives, and 
you cannot talk any longer than that except by unanimous consent 
if we have an important bill up. I think that in view of the number 
of witnesses that we have here that we must apply the House of Repre- 
sentatives rule and make it 5 minutes. I am sure that while it may 
not be all the time which some of you would like to have, and while 
we would like to hear you longer than that, you can say a great deal 
in that time. If you have a prepared statement which is longer than 
that then you can, of course, file it with the committee and it will 
appear in the wiinbed hearings and be available for the members of 
the committee to study. 

With that understanding we will call the list of witnesses and 
apply the 5-minute rule. You do not have to talk 5 minutes if you 
do not want to. I think we will get along expeditiously and everyone 
will have an opportunity to be heard if we can operate under that 
rule. 

The next witness will be Mr. Dwight Heckathorn, of Forest, Ohio. 
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STATEMENT OF DWIGHT HECKATHORN, OF FOREST, OHIO 


Mr. Heckatrnorn. Chairman Hope and other members of the Agri- 
culture Committee, I will try to stay within the time limit just 
mentioned. 

As a livestock farmer of Ohio. this is my idea of a farm program : 
First, to 1 iphge the food and fiber needed by our dala le each day; 
and second, to maintain an adequate reserve in case of an emergency, 
the reserve to be owned by the Federal Government and controlled 
by an agricultural board composed of farmers and appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

High support prices create more and greater problems instead of 
solving the ones we have. High supports for grains and fiber, though 
pleasant to take for the farmer who produces them, liscourage the 
production of food and fiber which are necessities to the people of a 
strong nation. 

We have never been short on food or fiber in our history even 
though we did not use Government supports until recently. Since 
high Government supports for some products came into being, our 
problems have become greater—namely: Financing those supports; 
storing of the products; finding or attempting to find a market for 
the overproduction; and last, but not least, the wasting of our natural 
resources in producing an unwanted product at such high prices. In 
my home coun Uy 23 percent of the cropland is in oTrass or soil-conserv- 
ing crops, yet the best sources of information available state that at 
least 40 percent of the cropland should be in such crops. 

Government controls which go with high supports destroy the free 


enterprist system al nd diseo og elf-initiative. These must exist 
if we are to remain a free peop! e. So it seems to me we should sub- 
titute flexible supp rts for the rigid supports how sere ition to 


be used during the time it will og to get a proper ial use program 
Into action, This shi ru | be don e by making more and estas use of 
the Soil Conservation Service, a branch of the USDA at the present 
time. So let us use the knowledge available from this service and 
it will undoubtedly be necessary to increase the appropriations for 
Soil Conservation - order to carry on the work of finding new and 
better ways of caring for our natural resources. This does not mean 
large shanemmietions for the Department of Agriculture but rather a 
reallocation of the funds already appropriated for the Department, 
some of which, I believe, could be used to a better advantage. It will 
also be necessary to provide an enlarged education program through 
our land grant coll eges an de xperime nt stations to vet this knowledge 
out to our entire popi ation and i mpress upon % all of us the real | Impor- 
tance of our natural resources and the need for conserving them in 
order that future generations may not decay for the lack of them. 
So here are some suggestions: 

(1) Retire a certain percentage of the land now used for crop 
production by putting it back to grass so it can be used by animals 
or for soil and water conservation. 

2) Explore the field for new methods of marketing. 

(3) More research in finding new uses for products of the farm. 

(4) An educational program on how peopte can help themselves 
through the use of cooperatives. 


55490—54—pt. 10———3 
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(5) Promote foreign trade rather than restrict it by high tariffs. 

(6) Help establish facilities for credit suitable for the agricultural 
business, this to be done by longtime loans that it may become a self- 
sustaining feature in the farming field. 

Thank Vou. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Heckathorn. 

I th nk we will follow a little different method here. We will eall 
the name of the next witness, and when the second name is called, 1f 
that party will come forward and be available | think we can Save a 
little time as we go along. The next witness will be Mr. Ray Heck 
hiah, of Bradner, Ohio. Following Mr. Heckman we will call Mr. 
Calvin Heilman, of Kenton, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF RAY HECKMAN, PRESIDENT OF PEMBERVILLE 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION, PEMBERVILLE, OHIO 


Mr. Hecxaan. Chairman Hope, members of the House Agriculture 
(Committee lam R L\ Heckman. pre dent of the Ps mberville Eleva 
tor Association, Wood County, Ohio. This is my personal opinion 
snd doesn't re prese nt the opinion ot an \ group or assoclation., 


[ think that our farm program 1s pombe. lex to be solved by any 


one method. Living ina world with two-thirds of the people hungry 
and in need of clothing, I feel that our first concern is one of better 


distribution of our surplus. 

We need to revise our tariff laws. Trade must be a two-way street. 
We cannot expect other nations to buy from us if we do not purchase 
some of their goods. Some of our surplus should be given outright 
to! eecly nations such as Pak stan that cannot afford to pay or do not 
have invthing to trace. We should set up a reserve policy with ade- 
quate supplies of grain and fiber carried for defense purposes. These 
hould be dlefinitely olf the market and hot considered part of 
the surpius 

[f these aforementioned programs are carried out, it is my feeling 
that the majority of farmers would be pore vo along with flexible 
price supports from 75 to 90 percent of pari I feel that farmers 
vho are interested in profitable agric ulture “il themselves and their 
children in the future will have their own conservation and _ soil 


reser ves = 


build g¢ practices \ ee anv dict; itorship or controls on the part 
of the Government. Tl (ericulture Act of 1949) provides for flex 
ble price supports, bata it has never been permitted to go into effect. 


Instead we have been going along with high price supports which 


have increased our surplus and tended to lose our markets of certain 
products to competitive produ .. Butter has lost consumers to oleo. 
Cotton has been losing out to nylon and other fabrics. 

| fee] that farmers would solve their own problems to a greater 
extent under a flexible price support. They would change their farm- 
Ing program to produce whatever is in the greatest demand without 
subsidy payments from the United States Treasury. We need a pro- 
gram that will prevent excessive reserves instead of causing them, 
uch as we have had, and also one that will help rather than hurt agri- 
culture’s public relations because what our consumers think is also 
Important. 

Phe Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Heckman. The next 

itness is a Calvin Heilman. Following Mr. Heilman we will hear 
ree Mr. Arnold Keller, of Elyria, Ohio. 
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STATEMENT OF CALVIN HEILMAN, KENTON, OHIO 


Mr. Hemaan. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, | am Calvin Heilman, Kenton, Ohio, Rural Route 1, and 
live and farm in Goshen Tor hnsnip, Hard lh County, Ohio. | would 
like to submit the following ideas and comments. There is no singel 
plan or eas) solution that will solve the problem of agricultural 
surpluses. 

l. The present YO percent of parity support a ood temporary 
program: however, it (A) builds burdensome and depressing st 
pluses, (B) prevents products from seeking new or alternate uses, (¢ 


eventually, under quotas, forces farmers to accept 90 percent price 
Ol} reduced production, 
(1) This is hke asking a laborer to work 30 hours instead of 4 


hours fol LO percent le 5 pay per hour, 


(2) Under acreage quotas, reduction acres are diverted to othe 
uses. ‘This usually results in overproduction in other crops. 

(3) (a) Unde quotas based on listo ih or past) production, 
farmers who have adopted soil-conservation plans are penali: 


Farms that have been overe ypped In the past usually are permitted 
more soil-depleting crops than the soil will carry without depletion. 
I * i 
(0) A more positive approach would be to require tl ita high pel 


centage ot each farms acreage be Kept 1n grass, then permit the farmer 
. ; 
to use his owh judgement as to crops produced on the remal he acre 


} 1} 


‘Vhis would permit more flexibility and thus allow natural adjustment 
to take place. 

II. A flexible support plan of 75 to 100 percent is a more workable 
program 

(A) It will permit some natural adjustments of supply and dema 
thor igh price changes. 

I. A deelne in price stim ulates demand by users 1) It will make 
use profitable. (%) It will stimulate alternate uses. (¢) It will stimu 
late exports, 

2. A decline in price will drive out marginal and near-marginal pro 
ducers. (a) ‘| hose marginal producers are earning a low labo LicorTibe 
snvhow, (4) More help should be afforded tor training in the bette) 
paid trades and Ih encouraging the sh ft rom agri ulture to othe 
trades. 

[11 Phe two-price system seems complicated and ha Inany road 
bloeks. 

LV. The following supplemental programs WI 
solve the problem themselves. 

(A) Purehase of marginal and near-marginal land by the 
Government. 

1. No amount of juggling of acreages reduces production much. 
Even shifting tO @Tass SOON 1hcreases the production of meat and milk 
and at the same time results in increased production per acre ol 
cropped land. 

Government purchase of cheap land can take that acre 
completely out of production for as long a time as we wish. That 
land could be used for hunting areas or forestry. 

3. Farmers on this land would be better paid if they were gainfully 
employed in industry or building trades. Help is needed in training 
and in making the shift to other work. 
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B) Pro lu tion of food on land now owned by the Government 


hould be restricted the same as crop acres are restricted—grazing 


forests and other areas, 
(C) Reclamation and irrigation projects could be planned, but 
‘ | 1] a “) 
iCtiOn snould not proce dui til the land IS needed. 
D) Plans for stimulating exports should be studied and an effort 
to push exports. 


V Che old pian OT sl pply and demand should never be completely 
| Lil . VO i. 
Lhe (¢ HAIRMAN, ‘J ! ank you very much, Mir. Heilman. The next 


tness ls Mi Arnold Kelle to he followed by Mr. Frank Hothem. 


STATEMENT OF ARNOLD KELLER, OF ELYRIA, OHIO 


Mr. Kevirr. Tam Arnold Keller from Elyria, Ohio, and a vegetable 


, both outdoors ad i a greenhouse. i realize that a farm 
eram for the United States is a huge and complex matter. With 
mind, I shall limit myself to only a few subjects upon which 

e definite ideas cr convictions. , 
Price ipports and controls: I, as a vegetable grower, do not 
ve a system of price supports for my crops is either practical 


irable. For example, under the potato-support program mar- 
producers on marginal land helped to increase the total produc- 


i 


f potatoes to the point where tremendous surpluses of the crop 

l. The potato tarmer, well as the program, received very 

fs ible publ ( ty because of the drastic means 1 ecessary to dispose 
1h rp] Ses 

Released acreage: I know n iny vegetable and potato growers 

( \ ich concerned about the extra acres which will be available 

r other crops if production quotas are enacted for the basic crops. 

vegetl: ble dus ry 1s very competitive and an increase of from 

Oo 10 percent In icreage ‘ voted to fresh vegetables could be 

istrous 

lf a program of crop controls Ss instituted for ans specific crop or 

ops, then the land taken out of production ot those crops shoulda 

rel oved from use for ai \ otner agric iltural erop except a soil- 


uliding or Water-consery r practice. Marginal land should be 


l d to trees. Violators of this requirement should forfeit the 
efits of Government supports for an extended period of time. 


Surpluses: J suggest that the Government be responsible for a 


year supply of basic storable food and fiber crops to insure against 


ut in case of any emergency which may result from natural causes 


trom war. These crops s iould be purchased on the open market 


AS needed and when hnece ssary to cdlispose of them sold In marginal 
supply areas of the world at international market-price levels or given 
to famine-stricken countries that are unable to buy them in the open 


market. Special emphasis should be given to distribution in t 


Sst 


| 


} 
le 
ricken areas, so that the people in need of the food receive it. 


t. Research: Nearly all vegetable and potato growers agree that 


more research is needed along the following lines: 


a) Production: Research should be continued and expanded on 


development of more efficient methods of vegetable and potato pro- 


duction. 
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(d) Marketing: The failure of retail food prices to follow the de 
cline of wholesale farm prices has confused many growers and con- 
sumers. More research should be undertaken in the handling and 
marketing of fresh vegetables. 

(¢c) Utilization: The present research program on utilization of 
surpluses and new crops for industrial use should be continued. 

5. Tariffs: Protective tariffs on agricultural commodities are un 
desirable in my viewpoint. However, if our industrial economy is to 
operate under protective tariffs, the products of agriculture should not 
be made to operate on a free-trade market. Imports of vegetables, 
which require much hand labor whether produced here or abroad and 
the use of cheap imported labor on these crops in the U1 ited States, 


tends to lower the income of the farmworker in this country. 
6. Conclusion: In my opinion, a farm program that enables a farm 
worker to earn an income equal to that of the industrial worker will 


ericulture. It will also 
help to maintain the highly desirable family size farm. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Keller 

We will now hear from Mr. Frank Hothem. Following him will 
e Mr. Wilbur Kidnocker, of Chillicothe. Ohio. 


do mueh to solve some of our problems ina 


STATEMENT OF FRANK HOTHEM, OF FRESNO, OHIO 


Mr. Hornem. Chairman Hope, members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, my name is Frank Hothem. I live in Fresno, Ohio, in 
Coshocton County. I own and operate a 160-acre farm and I am a 
supervisor of our Coshocton County Soil Conservation District. 

rom the time our district was organized, I have made some obser- 
vations in our community, district, and State. There has been a very 
noticeable Improve ment in the methods of operating the farms. When 
soil-conservation practices, which reduce the loss of soil and water 
and build up the fertility of the land, have been applied to our farms 
it is easy to see that the work of soil-conservation districts has paid 
for itself in increased yields. If that helps me, it helps my neighbor 
and everyone else in the county. 

We talk of surpluses and overproduction, but if it can be produced 


without depleting our soils, we need not be so alarmed about it. That 
is the aim of soil-conservation districts—to produce without robbing 


the soil. Surpluses in grain crops as exist today are being produced 
at the expense of our most vital resource—the soil. 

Should such surpluses be eliminated through subsidized aid pro 
grams to foreign countries, we in essence would be sacrificing our most 
vital resource—the soil. We in Ohio feel that should a sound land 
use-management program be developed on each acre of land there 
would be no surplus at present. This program undoubtedly would 
produce surpluses at a later date due to more efficient farming methods. 

Surpluses that may develop from the better land-use program would 
be available for foreign aid and would not be at the expense of our 
soil. Then we must not forget that our population is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, which means that we will need more and more food 
in the future. 

Soil conservation is a national problem of vital importance to people 

both rural and urban areas. I believe soil-conservation districts 
are a solution to this problem. They came into being as the result 
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of 1 ne and action of loeal people a d are governed DV local 
Del ors believe the arrangement whereby the district super 
rs « ‘ ocal oulidanee to the program, W th most of our technical 
ince fir hed by Soil ¢ ervation Service, assisted by the 
forest Service, Exte) t Nn, Research, and others, Is logical and sound. 
I believe this appron . eeting t tipproval of farmers and 
‘ ile Phis is evidenced by 84 out of SS counties hav 
a ] ey) t ) 1 CT () ( 
I: 1] ition ] mportant part of co =] ele) but education alone 
ever get the job done. Past experience has proven that tech- 
Y) ¢ ” ¢ {+17 = necessary if we expect to save those 
I Hii bser ut mn, { il-conservation-distriect) program ha 
VY and pre » effect | o short a time that I 
‘ fee] it sl} nid y t he abandoned or disrupted until a better 
hee leveloped and proved. Thank you. 
The Cwamman. Thank vou. very mach. Mr. Hothen 
\\ l hear now from Mr. Wilbur Kidnocket Then the next wit 
l be Mr. Mark Knoop, representing the Ohio Livestock Feed 


STATEMENT OF WILBUR F. KIDNOCKER, CHILLICOTHE, OHi9 


\I KIpN CKER. My nan W. EF kK { weker, I operate some LO) 


} ep—bye }sy | sont entral Ohio ihe statement I 
ere LV represents mv own personal opinions and ideas, 
d ] to make it clear that T am not speaking for any eroup or 
V wil ich I nay be co} ted. Ow principal crops are corn 
d wheat \lso. some eattl d hoes are finished for the market. 
\ } 1 rare perations, they fall into two categories: 
rodueing, and (2) marketing the products he produces. Being 
ly a grain farmer, mv 1 rks will have to do with the pro 
e of those products. First, looking at the pro 
eth de: As we are all well aware at the present time, production 
{ d when ore than adequate Tor our present needs, anal 
we ye: is probler mo our hands, Therefore. | fee] that we 
( ci we Po bly ean t the present time to move these si 
} ‘ } yper trade mnel mda not continue to store them 
0 that ther tasa “beat * influence on future production. 
Altheo ol) we are presently prod oO idequately, 1 feel that re 
one the Ss Of ! ne pl vduetion and also MmMproving 
our marketing facilities and methods should be continued, this re 
earch to be conducted by the farmers’ own organizations with assist 
e of Government agencies and facilities. My reasoning for this is 
Do ition is reu Yr al the rate of 25 million per vear 
e are continuing to deplete our soil at the rate of 1 percent per 
These surpluses therefore } v not be a problem in the not too 
dist t future In the meantime, researc] hould be directed toward 
nding new uses for agricultural products in industry. 
Tha is food and fiber are as 1 ha part of our national-de 
t¢ se program as Gubys plat es, Or SHIPS, al idequate reserve should be 
ke pt « hand ill tunes both as a defensive measure and as in- 
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During the past decade ACP payments for lime and fertilizing 
materials, for building farm ponds, for drainage ditches and other 
practices of a recurring anal permanent nature as carried out by the 
Production Marketing Administration and Soil Conservation Service 
through their respective county setups have helped materially in agri- 
cultural production, 1 feel their greatest contribution has been in 
helping the farmel see the benefits from these practices which he prob 
ibly would not have carried out had it not been for the assistance 
oiveln him through these avencles, 

Farme - should be enc ouraged at all times to maintain their produc 
] 


tlo In line with good soil-col serving practices as recommended by 


the different Federal agencies for their particular kind and type of 


Now as to the 1 irketing side: Preset tly, I feel that additional em 
pliasis should he placed On thre problem ot marketing our surplus 


production. Kvery effort should be made to vel these surpluses to 

the people of the world who are living on an inadequate diet and could 

easily consume Our eXcess production. I al in favor ot GIVING the 

two-price system a trial in an effort to solve this problem. We farmers 

n this particular section would rather take the world price for our 
oe 


eXCeSs production above our own needs than take Oll land out of 
production as this causes us additional problems in our particular 
irea from the standpoint of weed infestation. River-bottom land 


! 
uch as | farm very qui kl GOLrOoWs bene k into underbrush if permitted 
| ; I 


— 


to vo uncultivated for any 


: eneth of time. 
Moreover, we have the mechanical equipment and building facilities 
for this type of produ tion and can probably take the world price 


fOr OUP eXCess produ tion rather than put the excess acres 1 der the 


quota system or into some other type of farming. I feel, also, that 
the Federal Grovernment can render great assistance in the marketing 


f our products by helping the producers to acquire adequate com 


mercial storage fac ilities to take care of their Crops at harvest time, 


the farmer to keep title to the e produ ts and be permitted to use them 
as collateral for any financing he may require for his operations. In 
this way, an orderly marketing program could be carried out with the 
produce} il] having an obhie@ation lh Seelng that his product are 
marketed in an orderly manner. 


| believe under this program a minimum of Government assistance 
by means of price supports would be required, but these supports 
should be available as at the prese it time in case of emergencies, 
believe that the present situation 1s a short-time emergency. Business 
s being subsidized at a rate of $1,018 million per year, agriculture 
S547 million, labor $206 million, so agriculture is not alone in looking 
to the Government for assistance when the need arises. 
Mr. Chaiman, I thank you and the members of the committee for 
ie time and I appreciate your interest in our probl 

Mr. Dacur. The next witness will be Mr. Mark Knoon. Follow 
ing him will be Mr. Mapp, of Dayton. 


ul 


ells. 


STATEMENT OF MARK KNOOP, OF TROY, OHIO 


Mr. Knoop. Members of the House Acriculture Committee, mi 
name is Mark Knoop. I live on and operate a farm in Miami County 
and derive mi entire Income from the production of ornih, hows, nan 


cattle. 
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At a recent meeting of the 27 directors of the Oluio Cattle Feeders 
Associution, recommendation for a future farm program was unanl- 
mousliy adopted as a logical approach to some ol the problems facing 
agri ulture. Phe directors of the association are all farmers and 
cattle feeders, each representing his respective county feeder group 


on the State le) ¢ l. Th Sis ano political or@aniZation With no paid 


We represent the farmer-feeder who markets farm produce by 
r about a better 


feeding it to livestock. Our sole purpose is to bring 

understanding of our problems and receive more adequate representa 

tion for our phase of the livest« industry. As the director from 

Miami County and a member of the legislative committee, I was ap 

pointed sp kesman for the association i1 presenting the following 
iteme! 

Phe iu dai ental purpose or a farm program SIi¢ ild be to Maln 
tain farm production at a profitable level that will enable farmers 
to purchase needed goods and services from industry and preserve a 
prosperous national economy. But there should not be a guaranteed 
profit at such a high level that it would encourage and support inefh 
cient prod iction. It would bye beneficial to consumers as well as pro 
ducers by preventing disastrously low prices or excessively high prices 
1 it wo ld er ite an unhealthy ational economic situation. 

With nterdependence bet weer iriculture and industry at the high- 
est level in history, it appears that production on farms must not be 
curtailed to the extent that industry will be c1 ppled because of dras 
tically reduced requirements for « juipment, st pplies, and other goods 
n demand when agricultural activity is high and on a profitable level. 
or this ba reason, We are opposed to planting restrictions as a 
means of decreasing the supply resulting in artificially higher prices. 
It ilso feared that one kind of control could lead to another and 
finally result in complete regimentation for farmers. Any program 
devised should allow freedom for the law of supply and demand to 


function with as little participation bv the Government as possible. 
Direct or indirect income from the proauction of corn, wheat, and 


cotton affects more people in American agriculture than from any 


other commodities. By s ipporting the prices of these three basic 
crops, the value of livestock and livestock products will seek their 


respective price levels. Over the years, corn has been the barometer 
of livestock prices. For example, hog production has invariably in- 
creased or dec reasec in direct proportio} to the price of corn. Cattle 
prices also move up al dd down in « lose ré lationship to the cash value 
of corn, but because ot the lonar I produ tion evele, the high and low 
periods are usually of longer duration. These periods of readjust 
ment will always be present and if the principle of supply and demand 

} ermitted to func tion there is no reason to believe that the supply, 
and ubsequently, the price of cattle will not closely adhere to the 
historical pattern. We must also recognize the fact that increased 
or decreased agricultural production does not come about quickly and 
there is always an adjustment period when the supply is seeking a 
balance with demand. 

As livestock feeders, it is our belief that if a program of support 
against unreasonably low prices for corn and wheat are offered, the 
prices of other feed grains, meat, and livestock products will auto- 
matically adjust themselves so that an ample supply will be produced 
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to satisfy the demand ata price which will cause its continued produc 
tion and consumption. Therefore, we do not believe it to be necessary 
or practic al to diree ‘thy Support the prices of livestock or other perish- 
able commodities. 

History shows that wheat and corn prices have fluctuated in a defi- 
nite pattern relative to general commodity prices, As commodity 
prices rose, the price of wheat and corn would likewise rise ; sometimes 
to comparatively high levels as supplies were short, and sometimes to 
low levels in relative exchange value for other commodities when 
supplies were large. Over the years the average low prices were at a 
level of about 70 percent of the normal exchange value of wheat and 
corn for these other commodities. The hieh levels were at about 120 
percent. Therefore, the following recommendations appear logical. 

That the Secretary of Acriculture be empowe ‘red to buy wheat, 
corn, and cotton from any owner on the open market when prices go 
as low as 70 percent of parity, or the relative exchange value for other 
commodities. 

ai Lhe price would change on a monthly basis as veneral commodity 
prices change. 

3. Once the Government had made pure hases, the Ss eens under 
no circumstances be offered for sale in this « u Htry l til the pi e had 
risen to the 120-percent level. Except for the 400 1 nil on bushe liane 
over in the ever-norma] granary, all surpluses should be sold on the 
world market each year they are produced. Export subsidies should 
be brought into use when and if necessary. 

That the State Department cooperate with the Department of 
Agriculture in disposing of surplus agricultural commodities on the 
world market in a way that would create goodwill and peace among all 
nations, 

5. The present loan support program involving acreage controls 
will discourage agricultural progress. We also believe that larger 
surpluses will be accumulated with this program than by the proposed 
clirect pure nase plan. Curre tly, sO much graln is being sold below 
the loan level that the entire purpose of the upport program is de 
feated. But if all users of grain, as well as speculators, knew that the 
Government would offer to purchase ever\ available bushel at 70 per- 
cent of parity and that none would be sold until it reached the 120 
percent level, it is reasonable to assume that there would be imple 
buying and speculation in the market to prevent prices from reaching 
the low level. It would also be much less costly to administer than 
the loan program, and give farmers more freedom in operating their 
bu iness 

6. Full production on farms will not create insurmountable prob 
lems if food is provided for the millions of cae people thr ugh ut 
the world. By raising their standard of living, new markets could 
be created for both agricultural and industrial preducts. Through 
export subsidies this could be achieved in times of excessive supplies 
and would be an excellent investment in future prospe rity for our 
entire population. <A stable agricultural economy is no longer the 
concern of farmers exclusively. Almost every other business enter- 
prise m the United States is dependent upon farm purchasing power 
for its continued es rity. Although we are basically opposed to 
subsidies, as such, we believe that so long as other industries are sub- 
sidized, agriculture should receive like consideration if essential for 
the preservation of a sound national economy. 
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1) CoO clus on, if should he remembered that during aly oiven 10 
vear period, every bushel of grain and every pound of meat has been 


consumed: and nature will probably prevent surplus food from. be- 
con 1 burdensome problen the future over a like period. 

| 1 k you, gentiemen, 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you, Mr. Knoop. 

Mr. Mapy the next witness. a1 d followit ¢ him will be Mr. Ralph 


Viv. Marr. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Agriculture Com- 


( | ippearing here todav as pre clent ot the Ohio Milk 

I qgeratiol ‘I hh = federation re presents ‘ rT" up ol «| ur") cooperatives 

Who membership totals around 20,000 da ry farmers in Ohio. I also 

eenernl mia avel of the Ohio Milk Producers Association at Day- 

ton, an organization owned by some 3,000 dairy farmers. I want to 
peak first of thi Ipport price of dairy products. 

Wo ] e that the pport price on da ry pr xluets should be 

90 percent of parity by the Secretary of Agriculture 

| (< ress, 1f nece sary, during the prod iction year beginning 

\) | of next year. The support price on the so-called basic com 

odities are be continued at 90 nm reent of parity with certain acreage 


The Co eress in L952 amended the Agricultura] Act of 


~ roviding this 90 percent support for the so-called basics 
through December 31,1954. We believe that this 90 percent support 
cessaryv for dairy products for the following reasons: 

! > prot ns il da yy eal Necessary to produ e milk will still 

ost « en 90 percent of parity if purchased. 
iZ)}) 30 mMducement n t be offered da I"\ farmers to put feed 
eo ther thar line the cow and storing the erTrain. 
Dain erds are not easily b t and it takes years of planting. It 
rally conceded that. view of t] future growth in population, 
expanded dairy producti 1 Will be needed. According to the Bureau 


I . So . ° e 
of Agricultural Economics we will need a 25 percent increase mM milk 


yrroduction by 1975, quite away off. In the last 1 ) years we have had 


crease in milk production as compared to 10 years ago. Milk 

production in the United States in 1954 will be no greater than it was 

10) yea gO Production must increase 25 percent by the year 1975, 
order to keep up with population increases. 


Dairy production bas not expanded at the rate of the expan 

on of the so-called basic commodities. The sum of money invested 

dairy products by Commodity Credit Corporation is a much smaller 

percent of the value of the annual production than the money invested 
in the support program for other farm commodities. 

(4) We are convinced by experience in the last year that if the 
support price on dairy products is lowered that it is doubtful whether 
the consumer will benefit materially, because a wider spread between 
consumer prices and farm prices will occur. Prices received by dairy 
farmers have dropped 15 percent in the last 12 months, almost 1 per- 
cent a mol th. and today the farmer receiving a lesser percent of the 
consumer’s dollar than for many years, this being caused by higher 
distribution costs and lower farm prices. In this process we might 
find some inefficient milk processors, 
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Consumer benefits from price supports: We believe that not enough 
has been said about the value of price supports in protecting consumer 
prices. When the Government is buying commodities under the pric 
support program, consumers are assured that as long as these com 
modities are held by the Government that consume! prices ire GOIng 
to be stabilized, thus preventing extreme variations in consumers food 
prices. LI think we might better call this program a pric stabil zation 
program rather than price support. Government hold ng of farm 
commodities always act aS a price deterrent and serve to hold down 
food prices to the support level, U1 l lally h oh food ] I ( to col 
sumers have occurred during those periods when the Government was 


holding no products under the support program. Butter presently is 
near the support price, and it will stay there so long as the Governme 


is holding as mut h butter as it is. 

It should be pointed out, also, that in t 
food reserve—call it surplus, if you will—is as nportant as sto 
holdings of strategic materials. The food which the Commodity 
Credit Corpol ition held during the been ni oO of World War [| Was 


tL Wy ch more serlous 


1e natiol al defense effort i 


very fortunate. Otherwise, we would have had 
food problem during the early war years, as well as inflationary pres 
sures resulting from shortages. 

Overall, the price-support program carried on by Com 
has been relatively Inexpensive The net loss on the OCC p! 
port overall program for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, was 
$61.1 million, compared to S67 million for the fiscal vear ending June 
30,1952. Going back over the entire leneth of price-support program 


since 195.3, the losses sustained under the ovel ul] price support pro 
cram to farmers have totaled only $752 million. It might be interest 
ing to note that during the same period the Government sustained a 
loss of $2400 million in the handling of seco id class mail, w! hy 
more than 3 times that fivure, The que tion night be asked, “] 


the welfare of farmers less important than that of handlins 
class mail?” 

We believe that the price support program 01 dairy products eau 
be improved in several r spects : 

(1) We believe that if the purchase of butter. powder, and cheese 
were carried on under a plan of monthly price adjustments, reflecting 
actual storage charges, that this would encom age the industry to store 
its own products, rather than selling them to the Govern ment and 
holding very little for storage. There is no inducement to store dairy 
products by the industry in the period of flush production under the 
present program, as today we have less dairy pro lucts held by the 
dairy industry than we normally have in private hands. 

2) Coupled with this, we believe. also, that if comin odity loans 
were made to farm cooperatives at LOO percent of the support price, 
that this also would induce the holding of Inventories hy the farm 
cooperatives, because you can’t hold milk and butter on the farm. 
This lending could be carried on through Farm Credit Administration. 

I would like to say a few words about the Federal milk order pro 
gram. We Ohio dairy farmers vigorously oppose those interests in 
certam other States who are currently attacking the Federal milk 
order program. It is apparent that those attacking this program are 
confusing the issue, We believe that we in Ohio are ina position to 
speak with experience on the value of a Federal milk order program. 
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The State of Ohio ranks sixth nationally in the value of milk pro- 
duced on farms, and under the Federal milk order program, approxi- 
mately 24,000 producers sell milk in Ohio m arkets covered by Federal 


orde! This represent i very large percentage of all the pro- 
du pping milk to market in Ohio. It might be of further 
terest to te that Ohie second only to New York State in the 
number of producers covered by Federal milk orders now operating 
following markets: ( ton, Cineinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton-Springfield, Lima, Toledo, and Tri-State area. No other 
State the Union ha 1 a high percent of participation in the 
Federal mill order program as Ohio, and any cl lange in the operation 
of t program wo Id be of great concern to Ohio dairy farmers. 
It ems to us that the selt help t itures of the I ‘ederal order SVs 
tel where the costs of the program are paid by the dairy industry 
lf—are in line with the policies now being advocated for our 
nationa irm program We feel strongly that the whole problem 
of the da ry austry would be more cute it this time if Federal milk 
orc were not in operation throughout » Nation in some 49 major 
i At 
Producers in Ohio have b nefited greatly, ind consumers have not 
D | rt.,a 1 re It of the operat ot the ec ral milk orders. We 
believe that Federal milk orders have not served as a barrier to 
l ement of milk, as Ohio i ports milk and exports milk, and no 
hindrance in the movement of milk has been observed as the result of 


I 


the operatiol of Federal milk orders in this State 
lr] ceontentio That hy wi), Pl ces” under Rodavel orders in New 


York and other eastern markets h s unduly contributed to the surplus 
milk production is not borne out by facts, as fluid-milk production 
ha creased in similar amounts in midwestern areas. Federal orders 
are sometimes used as a capegoat to divert attention from the real 
( of 1 keth r probli ns. 

We believe that Federal milk orders provide a stabilized industry 
With a minimum of Gover! ent interference and a maximum of 
farmer freedo1 \\ eed more of this type of program in our farm 
] ie ng 


We hope through these hearings we will be provided with a pro- 
rram that will give farmers the minimum of Government interfer- 


] ry} 
{ e and the l Kimi of Tal er Treedadom. Phank you. 


Mh R Iph - vel 4 ] llow ne \J ; a vend Vi i}] he Mr. Norton 


STATEMENT OF RALPH TUGEND, RFD 1, JEROMESVILLE, OHIO 


Mr. Tucenp. I am Ralph Tugend, a farmer, of Ashland County, 
and with our son and son-in-law just returned from Korea, we op- 
erate a 320-acre dairy farm along with some other livestock. We keep 
from 60 to 70 or 75 Holsteins and about 100 ewes and market from 
100 to 150 hogs a year. We ship about 1,000 pounds of milk per day 

wr the Cleveland market. I have been doing that since we have been 
in the partnership. 

One thing I would like to bring out to the committee today is the 
shift of so many farmers to part time farming. We are situated in 
a place near Mansfield, a rather large industrial city, and many of 
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our farmers are working a shift in industry today. This is not very 
conducive to a good livestock program because if you are doing a eood 
livestock job you must be on the job most of the time. 

This, along with a support price for grain and not on livestock o1 


their products, I think in time will change the eating habits of our 
Nation because we have seen that Someta in many countries, and we 


see their sorrowful condition today, under which they exist. Their 
standards of living are much lower than ours. The number of the 

] } l 1} 
animal units that they have is very, very small. I think that we should 


think well of this problem before we continue a support program for 
grain and not for the animal livestock and their products, 

Then we talk about our great surplus of, you might say, perishable 
products. Yet at the same time we hear so much of hungry people 
in the world. Do we really have a surplus? That is the question that 
is uppermost in my mind, when we take into consideration the world 
today, whether we reaily have a food surplu 

We know that many countries, as soon as we want to sone some 
of our foodstuffs, object to us taking thei rmarket. But the people that 
are hungry and on the verge of starvation, I don’t be lie ‘ve that they 
could be classed as a buyer of any one commod ty because if th “vy Wwe 
they would have a better diet and they wouldn’t be on the verge of 
starvation as they are today. 

Just recently the Government released a quantity of dried milk to 
the churches for them to distribute. lL wonder sometimes whether 


] 4 ie mo ae | 2 1 1 
we have mace enough effort CO Ury LO Gispose of the sul piluses we have 


today. I think this is a very good gesture. We h ippen to belong to 
a small rural church of 150 members in the Sunday school. We voted 
to give one Sunday’ s offer ing to the distribution of this milk. The 


offer ine amounted to S101 from a church congregation of 120 members 
end about 150 in the Sunday school. 

It looks to me—of course we are dairy farmers, remember we are 
trving to get rid of our 2a ar oii it looks to me as though the 
people are back of that kind of a program. We hear continually of 
the hunger in the world. My son came back from see just recently, 
serving a year over there. He said in certain sections the man who 
owned 12 chickens was considered wealthy by his neighbors. We are 
not wealthy here with 12 chickens. 

1 thank you. 

The Cnatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Tugend. We will next 
hear from Mr. Norton Woods. Mesias Mr. Woods the next wit 
ness will be Mr. Paul W. Walter. 


STATEMENT OF NORTON WOODS, OF MAUMEE, OHIO 


Mr. Woops. Chairman Hope and members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, my name is Norton Woods. I live in Lucas County, 6 
miles from the Toledo City limits. I own 190 acres of flat, fertile, 
silty clay loam. In partnership with my son, I operate this farm 
and some small adjoining pieces of land owned by men who work i 
Toledo. Part of this land has been in miy f: amily over 100 years 

We conduct a strictly crop-farming operation. We have been 
forced to drop all forms of livestock because we cannot compete with 
city wages for the labor such operations require. So my remarks 
will be made strictly from the angle of a producer of field crops. I 
am making several assumptions: 
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(1) That legislation dealing with present farm surpluses and farm 


rice 1} ort hot perfect. 
Phat the objective of these hearings is not to hear criticisms of 
faults of tl > present law. b t rather to get col structive suggestions 
( 1 ( e) 


Phe problem involved is primarily economic. That a political 
proach to solvine al ( ynie problem will be more effective if it 


rrere ttle as po le with rec oO ized economic facts. 
W ( l nely d { bed ADOUT A GTOWINYG Liye r abundance of 
ref rred toa L surplus. In times ot emergency, 
these tl ble me surpluses suddenly become highly de 
ne. tego reser is | observe a crow lng trend of thought 


uld be in the be nterest of our entire population to have 


rt rve of farm products, ust as we are stockpiling other 

rves, If 1 = correct, Congress should determine the 

of ¢ ie ct y should eo into this reserve. This 

he van et le as a definite reserve, never to be used 

X 1Ol ertain ¢ ergoe ecifi ally named in the leo slation 
en 0 reserve 

7 ¢ clearly for the benefit of our entire population, the use of 

Federal funds for th purpose could not be crit zed, Funds used 

ition of ha strategic reserve of agricultural products should 

vel e refel ed to or even cons cle red as any type of subsidy to 

h « xpel d re re sin » \ par ( f thre expense involved 

Cli reation of a nation i! reserve for the benefit of the entire popu 


| blishment of such a national strategic reserve of agricultural 


prod s would not permanently solve tthe problem of surpluses which 
{ from prod tion of certain commodities in excess of cur 

d . at ul Iterable economic fact that a satisfactory 

pl ynnot be manta dif productior exceeds demand. QOur exist 
w attempts to ul with this problem. The present great public 
rest he farm problem is pru facie evidence that existing laws 

re not doing the job too well. Iam not allotted time enough to dis 
fects in the presel t law even if such discussio1 were desirable, 

ind do not think it is However. there is a solution to this problem 
pie that Iam amazed that it has not been used. Briefly, 

t: First, set up the natiol il strategic reserve of acricultural 

Or | i\ already mel tions i Then. nstead of “diverted acre i 
have produet oO} from acres produe noe surpluses completely removed 


| m the market, L he folloy y relat vely imple proe dure will do 


) Dete rmine what Ss the surpius above current needs for each 
wricultural product. 
dd all these surpluses together and determine what percent the 
ll ~ of total current nee ds domestic use and possible ex 


ne 
> 


Apply this percentage to the productive acres on every farm in 
on. Instead of having “diverted acres,” you would then have 
vcres completely removed from production for market. Permit noth 
ing to be marketed from these “surplus acres” in any way, shape, or 
manner. 
‘ 


+) Federal Government should pay rental on these surplus acres. 
This can be justified as being for the general public welfare. 
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(5) For a period of 3 to 5 years It wo ile 1] robably be desi able to 
use the principle of variable price supports a encourage needed ad- 
justments. However, if burdensome surpluses are honestly removed 
by the method outlined, resulting in total production meeting total 
current demand, adjustment between crops will be rapidly made with- 
out arbitrary control or artificial stimulation 

I am encouraged to believe that this is a practical solution to the 
problem by finding that many men thinking and working entirely in 
dependently in all parts of the United States, both farmers and econ- 


omists, are suggesting plans essentially the same as this one. Chis will 
not only solve the problem of crop surpluses, but will automatical ly 


take care of surp yluses of livestock, dau v. et cetera. for feed Is an essen 


tial for all production. Thank you. 
The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Woods. We will be 
ul to hear from you, Mr. Walter. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL W. WALTER, REPRESENTING MILK MARKET 
SURVEY COMMITTEE OF CLEVELAND AND CANTON, OHIO 


Mr. Waurer. Mr. Hope and members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, this testimony is in the nature of a position taken by 
landiers ol ! ilk in the Cleveland market and in the Canton market. 
[ also submitted for the record a copy of a statement made by Mr. 
Darold Greek on beh: ah f the Columbus handlers submitted to Mr. 


Gauwmnitz, Chairman of a committee now studying the Federal Milk 
M irketing Act. I do not have extra coples OF mv or il statement but 


will submit a Copy for the record, if | may. Chis statement may take 
longer than 5 minutes, and ‘f the committee will indulge me I would 


ippreciate It. If you want me to stop at any tiine, I will stop. 

ihe CHAIRMAN, Hold to the 5-minute rule is closely as you Can, 

We will hot hold tO 1t LOO tightly. Hold It down as well as you Can. 

Waxrrer. Thank you. My name is Paul W. Walter, attorney 
it law, of the firm of Walter & Haverfield, 1215 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Oh O, Vel ral cou el and secretary Ol the Cle eland Milk 
Market Survey ORDA which represents 21 handlers who market 
ap proximate ly SU percent of the milk being regulated by order No. 
75 for the Cleveland. Ohio, marketing area under the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, which I will herein 
ifter refer to as the act. This committee was formed in the latter 
part ¢ of 1945, when it became known that an iitempt was going to be 
made to promulgate a porcoan, milk order in Cuyahoga County. The 
committee participated a actively in the promu leation hearings held 
the latter part of 1945 a arly part of 1946, and has bam a party 
to nearly all administrative proceedings involving order No. 75 since 
its effective date on August 1, 1946. The views expres ed here may 
be fairly stated as representing those of the vast majority of han 
dlers who have been operating in the Cleveland, Ohio, marketing 
area under order No. 75 since its ince »ption. 

A pe rusal ot the act by anyone who has been subject to a Feder: al 
milk order and has participated in Federal milk order administrative 
hearings leads on inevitably to the conclusion that the act is outdated 
and needs a thorough revamping. In many respects the Federal milk 
orders issued pursuant to the act bear no resemblance to the man- 
dates of the Congress but rather reflect the philosophy of the persons 
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charged with the administration of the act. ‘There has been a strong 
tendency by the administrators to ignore the original purposes and 
to adopt provisions in orders which they think are nec essary to accom- 
plish what they think ought to be one lished, which may or may 
not bein 1) accordance with the aims of the act or the evidence of record. 
Entirely too much authority has been se il under section 8e (7) (D), 
which authorizes only suc h additional powers as are incidental to and 
not inconsistent with the a ! e xpressly conferred on the Secre tary 


which powers are enumerated and limited to certain purposes and 
function 

It is declared in section 2 of the act that the gfe is to Insure 
prices to farmers that wou ld give them purchasing power equivalent 
to the purchasing powel they had during a anid base period. 
Rarely, if ever, is equivalent t purchasing power or the base period 


or the cost to farmers in that period given any consideration at any 
amendment hearing at the present time. The Government usually 
inserts in the record an exhibit showing the prices of many agricul 
tural commodities and other data and a general fin nding } is made that 
he parity prices of milk as determined pursuant to section 2 will be 
brought about by the proposed amendments. P ar ity is rare ly, f ever, 
mentioned at a hearing. The findings are a mere parroting of the 
statute and a technical comphance with the act but of no material 
consequence 

The second avowed purpose of the act is to protect the interest of the 
consumer. The consumer has no part in the administrative proceed- 
Ings under the act and he gets very little consideration from the Secre 
tary. He is the forgotten man. 

Another example of the fact that the act has become outmoded is 
that considerable language is devoted to the matter of entering into 
marketing agreements with manne rs. In Cleveland, for example, very 
few. if any, handlers have ever ente red 1] Into an agreement for the mar- 
keting of milk under the Federal order under which they operate 
Linder section Sec (9) the Sec retary is pe ‘mitte lt to issue an order W ith- 
out market Ing agreements if he fit Is t] nt t tl eIr refusal tel ds to prevent 
the effectuation of the declared policies of the act, and if he finds that 
the issuance of the order is the only practical means of advancing the 
interests of the producers of such commodity. The Secretary always 
so finds. The providing for marketing agreements, at least with 
respect. to milk or milk products, has become meaningless. 

Some very sweeping changes must be made to insure that orders 

ring about eq ity among’ all parties concern ied, ine luding the consum 
Ing publ lic. We doubt oer this can be accomplished | Vv amend- 
ments to the act or by changes in seiasieibeaee, What is needed is a 
th iroug rly reconside ration of the entire milk marketing problem and 
the adoptior 1 of a new act, limited possibly only to the d: airy problem, 
which would be more in keeping with the times and which would put 
all factors in the milk industry on an equal plane. We have reached 
» point where abuses have become as bad as they were in the field 
- labor-management relations under the old Wagner Act. <A bill of 
rights for producers, handlers, and the public, similar to the Taft 
Hartley law, is needed for the milk industry. 

There is no room in American jurisprudence for the open and fla- 

grant favoring of one group over another such as has been the very 
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patent practice of the Department of Agriculture in the formulation of 
milk orders. 

Whether we start from scratch or attempt to effect the cures within 
the present framework, there are some very definite changes which 
must be effected to bring some semblance of equity and justice in the 
whole Federal] milk order struct ure. 

1. Suggested statutory changes: Appeal of actions of the Secretary 
Section 8c (15) (A) provides the manner in which any handler subject 
to an order may file an appeal to the Secretary to determine whethe1 
the order about which he is complaining is in accordance with law. 
The decision of the Secretary 1 appealable to the district courts unde) 
subparagraph (B 


>). However, the district court is limited in its rul 
ing to a determination of whether the proposed order of the Secretary 
is in accordance with law. 

The forecoing review procedure has p roved to be very in: idequ ate 
and In most instances a complete waste of time and mon ey. U sing 
the Cleveland market again as an example; handlers filed a so-called 
L5A petition with the Secretary on August 1, 1946, and shortly there 
wfter filed an action in the Feder: 2 district court see king to enjoin the 
Market Administrator from collecting certain assessments under the 
order until after there had been a judic ial determination that the See 
retary had jurisdiction to put the order into effect under the Inter 
state Commerce clause of the Constitution. The injunction was sought 
under the Administrative Procedure Act pending judicial review. The 
district court refused to allow the injunction on the basis of United 
States of America Vv. Joseph Ruzicka | 329 U.S. 287). which was de 
cided by the Supren e Court on the day of the hearing on handlers’ 
motion for an injuncti on. 

Dealers were then compelled to comply with Order No. 75 during 
the pendency of their 15A petitions. The Secretary did not issue a 
decision on the 15A petitions until over 1 year later at a time when 
the same handlers were engaged in an amendment hearing involving 
the same order. Nevertheless, the handlers in Cleveland filed a 15B 
petition in district court within 20 days after the ruling of the Secre 
tary and again filed a motion for preliminary injunction to restrain 
the Market Administrator from collecting administrative assessments 
until after the court had declared the order either legal or illegal. 
While handlers’ motion was pending the Government filed a motion 
to require handlers to comply with the order. An injunction was 
granted by the court forthwith. The court then denied handlers’ 
motion for an injunction prine ipally on the theory that there — 
be no irre oo able injury because the order had already been in effe« 
for over a year, and to do otherwise would upset the status quo. A 
final decision was not made by the district court. until well over a year 
later, to be exact on September 29, 1949. The court handed down a 
very brief memorandum decision stating that Order No. 75 was in 
accordance with law and with no further elaboration. Handlers know 
that the court was reluctant to disturb the status quo because the 
Federal order had already been in existence for over 2 years. This 
was in spite of the fact that the administrative record showed a very 
slight and inconsequential trickle of milk, less than one-half of 1 
percent, in interstate commerce. 
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ithe short pel lod of 2 ye il s. the ( levelan cd market had so markedly 


ved under the Federal order that the court could not turn back 


e clock \ great number of smaller handlers had already gone out 

Ss, there was 2 complete > iifting of the Cleveland milkshed 

ausing Cleveland to extend its milkshed westerly into Indiana and 

O , oreing hterstate Commerce 1 milk which did not exist 

t i@ the order Wwa promulg ited. The market had So changed 

it it was impractical for the court to review the situation as it 

ted when the Secretary exercised the power which was being 

f ioned the court proce o Irom a pl ictical standpoint, 
itheir day court 

I 1 I, the 15.A appeal to the secretary is a meaningless pro- 

re fi i f ie Secret Ln'\ S not very apt I » overrule himself, and 

{ e] people who mace ( nitinl decision are the ones who will 

ce the decision on the administrative appeal to the Secretary. This 

situation was the subject of some caustic comment by a 

rict court judge in Toledo, Ohio, when he asked questions ot 

e] ent lawyers recently as to a procedure which required an 

il to the very person who rendered the initial adverse decision. 

( ect t tuation it 1s felt that a review by the courts should be 

tlorded y the tatute 1 lediately after a 1 iling D\ the Se retary 

» determine not only whether the ruling is in accordance with law 

{ ether t ruling irbitrary, unreasonable, capricious or con 

! o the record evidence. 

Certainly an immediate and prompt review by the courts should 

‘the important question of whether or not the Secretary 

risdiction to ie the ordet the first place. This important 

on should not be postponed until years after the 

r' etl An legal order should hever be permitted to 

y into eff nd only the courts should have the power to determine 
‘ ler is legal or illegal 

I t! ! of all orders of the Secretary 

in ti ! t10n o}8 ] qiction si ould be hha idled by some 

\ quainted with the intricate d tails of the marketing of 

K Ana the regulation rereof, a different method of handling such 

ppea should be presct bed by the statute. The hearing ollicers 

) | ( onstituted as entire ly l depe ndent perso] nel as contem- 

ted der the MceCarra (ct now pending betore the Congress. 


then will thev rule on the evidence fairly and without bias. 


d be charged with the responsibility of writing an opinion 
] ry ] 
the ¢ nee adduceq the record. They should be ap 
( pioved DY sol iebody other than the eecretary. 
the pre t time the hearing examiners are but rubber stamps 


Secretary and by thei very conauct im many mstances show 
mins toward the rul vrs and orders of the recretary. ‘| hey 
ld be permitted to act independently so that if they should make 


S1Ohn WHICH! snot entirely m | ne with the cles re of the secretary, 
innot be punished, dismissed, or discriminated against in their 


| ev should be assie ed to heal Ings by lot and they should not 


‘| or asso ite with the secretary’s agents and lawyers. 


‘ry del te time limits should be set forth in the act, prescribing 


me Ww thin which actions must be taken upon a petition for review 
order of the Secretary. As the act now stands a handlea must 


s petition in the district court within 20 days after the ruling 


— 
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of the Secretary, but there is nothing to require the secretary to make 
his ruling and his practice has been in the past to hold the rulings 
until the situation has so changed that the many issues raised 1) the 
petition in the first place become moot or the relief requested would 
not longer be of any benefit. 


Furthermore, the review procedure should be extended to produce rs 


as well as to handlers. As the act is now written a producer has no 
right of review afforded in the statute Phe handler and producer 
should be treated alike as far as judicial review is concerned. 

One final word ought to be said about the Ruzicka case already 
referred to The S preme Court in 1946 held in substance that a 
handler cannot raise any defenses as te his ] ibilities under the act 

forcement proceed ngs brought by the Government under section 
Sa (7) Myr Ruz eka hu tified his failure to pay certain contributions 

ler the order on the ba that there had been a faulty inspection 


f accounts and improper test of milk and milk products by the 


Lhe ourt held it Ri 1 ha 0 yar L thy 
tl { pre ecdlure | qader se \ ) | l ¢ 
’ i therefor hye nick not raise lest inh ¢ i 
1) pi Ped oO } ht ‘ (y ) } 

peals r ed the dist 7 Court 
the eireuit court and req red Ruzicka to pav the Government the 

i t \ ch wa laimed to | Owl ther ppeal to the Secre 
ry VW o | id mnade Thre nel Ise ri c nl ‘ ‘ 

a “tha wi ld reverse ‘32 elf | | t yet } 

ended so as to evate the 1 lH impne ifthe Ri ea or unde 

handler must su iit to ! (te i ) the Grove { { 
dnt cedinn. whither eel eee. Oe t postpone his day in 

’ l the Secretary elect to ¢ \"e t toh Ih) 

[| Pre iW ( rs diy The i] ! i { \e) ! 
il ist he f by at 1 sta { v4 od rs 
he cooperative lave 1) hn pel ted 1 ball ( T 
1] prod Ce] repre ted bv it | hi t vac { he ! 
hloe ballot by the ooperatiy ! res the dopti Tar ro} ed 
rdet Frequently there are a erent ! r of produc ; 
ooperative who are no n favor of der but e dey ed of 
vote Phi hould b medi DV yy { vg dividual pro 
lucer to cast a secret ballot for or es submitted 

farmers for approval. The least that shoul e \ 
members to determine what the attitude toward any | ' 
posal before the \ ting s done i>) the ( pera off | 
tatute should also require that the count of the ballot SHOUT we 
public and witnessed and the 1 its of the ballot ge be - 
© interested parties. In Cleveland the Secretary announced that the 
order passed by a two-thirds majority but he re fused to disclose the 
exact vote or to allow anybody to il spect t] ballots. 

(nother point in the matter of voting has been practiced in Cle 
land recently which appears to be illegal Phe referendum amon 
producers is so worded that a nay vote would not only defeat t! 
amendments but throw ont the entire orde) This ha ipparent ly 
peehn ade pted isa tech 1cy tle by the D poern't ent te nse t] if the co 
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operative 1s compelled to cast a ballot in favor of ny amendment 
proposed Dy the Department. Otherwise the entire order would be 
lost. Not ing inthe statute would permit such a procedure and it is 
ODV1O isl} unfair to pressure the cooperative or any producers to take 


Only producers shipping to the market ona day fixed by the Secre 
tary are permitted to vote at a referendum. The day selected is not 


fixed by statute. This leaves too much latitude with the Sec retary 
and it is believed that the fixing of a day certain by statute. such as 
the day the petition for an order or amendments is filed, should be 
iccom}] hed 


Lhe act oTa ts considerable powe1 to cooperatives to control meh 
bership of the co-ops and there have been a number of abuses in this 
regard. It affords lack of equal opportunity to producers of milk 
that is fu ished tO ed ral ord * markets, some CO Ops have as 
sumed he practice of recel\ no the payments from the market admin 


trator a aL the distribut noe proceeds to the members an tne co-op 
n accordance with the policy of the co-op. In effect this means pro 
ducers do not receive the order price for milk furnished to the market 
and it appears the purpose of the act is not carried out since the entire 
justification for the act is to assure the } yroducers an adequate price 
fo lk to assure a pure and wholesome s upply of milk for the con 
sumer. ‘The elaborate precautions to assure the producer of parity 
pl e for h mil : seems to be contravened when the co op can deduct 
whatever amount it desires from the milk check. 

I11. Jurisdiction of the Secretary: The language of the act per- 
taining to the jurisdiction of the Secretary to issue orders regulating 
milk n nterstate commerce should be more clearly spelled out. A 
revit of the congressional proceedings during the discussions of 
the act back in 1937 reveals that it was the purpose to take care of 
nterestate markets near State lines or the borders of several States 

| h could not practically regulated by the State and where per 
haps 50 percent of the milk flowed across a State line. Consequently 
mrst te orael that were 1ss ied under the act involved clear 


nterstate markets such as Boston, Toledo, Chicago, et cetera. Now 
we have orders ‘in purely intrastate markets such as Columbus, Ohio, 

ad more rece tly 1} Canton, Ohio. Under the views taken | V the 
mecretal { Tre no market in the country that anda not be made 
ubject to a Federal milk order. He simply concludes that there is a 
burdening, atte: ting or obstructing interstate commerce in milk 
or milk products. The mere request for an order should not give the 
secretary jurisdiction to issue one, 

[V. Trade barriers: The statute should be amended so as to elim- 
inate all trade barriers found in |ederal orders at the present time 
except those made necessary by local health regulations. One of the 
avowed purposes of the act was to i] sure an adequate supply of pure 
and wholesome milk, but it has become apparent from the many 
orders that have been issued that one of the purposes of the Secretary 
has been to restrict the supply of milk ina very limited geographical 
area and to favor a limited number of producers. Penalties are im 
posed on handlers in most instances when they attempt to sell their 
products within a regulated marketing area unless their sales meet a 
certain fixed minimum. 
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In large metropolitan areas such as Cleveland, where the milk 

“ulers are de pende nt on cor intry pool plants ror { i large amount of 
their milk supply, restrictions are Imposed to aie these outside 
milk plants to furnish certain minimum quantities of milk before 
they are regarded as a part of the pool. ‘These quantities are not 
based on current market needs but usually some arbitrary percentages 
of total receipts. If they should deliver lesser qu untities, then the 
milk which they sell in the marketing area carries with it certain pen- 
tities on the buying handler, which make it diflicult, if 
for handle ~TO purchase Se h other souree m lik 

A trade barrier of this tvpe was declared invalid in the case of 
Kvass v. Brannan (196 F.2d 791), commonly referred to as the Baby- 
lon case. It will serve no useful purpose tor peat all the facts in that 
case but a will suffice to say that a regulation under the New York 


of the act. 
till 
pavinents of pe alties for outs 


1 
nowever, order Provisions s&s 


order, whi ch required a handler to pay a p nalty nto the pool for the 
eee milk, was held invalid as not being in accordance 
with the provis Ons fn) spite of the holding in this case, 

Xist and are entorced which require 


os, 
le milk purchases, 

Section Se (5) (G) of the aet prov cles that no order shall prohibit 
or in any manner limit the marketing in any area of any milk or m 

roducts produced wun where inthe United States. This provision of 
the act has been onoredd or Givell such | mited appt ition that it is 
now mean neless. The secretary has proceded to adopt Drovisions hn 
almost every order that prohib tai at least great] limit, the mat 


! 
ceting of milk which 1s not produced | 


\ the select group of pl rl 
seep ng favor al WD the order. Pe } alt es ure evell placed On miuilk which 
~ iunsferred between Federal order markets. 

V. Findings should be supported by a preponderance of the evi 
dence: The Department claims to be operating under the Admunistra- 
tive Procedure Act and claims that its findings are § ipported bv sub- 
stantial evidence in the record. A judicial oflicer under the Secretary 
who makes the decision on 15A petitions holds in almost every instance 
that he finds substantial evidence in the record to support the conclu- 
sions and findings of the Secretary. What is substantial evidence? 
With the exhibits that the Government inserts in every hearing record, 
t is conceivable that there is substantial evidence in the record to sup- 


port almost any conclusion with manent to milk or milk products. 


Many times, ROWEVEE, the substantial e) idence relied on does not 


amount to a rr’ ‘ponder ance of the evidence, There mete — In- 
numerable instances where the handlers, producers, and all others 
agreed that a certain proposal or amendment should be cen LO 
maintain orderly marketing conditions. The final decision of the 
Secretary, moment vould be to the contrary. This would seem to be 


inconceivable, but it has happened many times. If the act required 
that a pre ponder: ince of evide ‘nee be found in support ot any particu- 
lar change, this result would hardly be possible. 

It has many times come to the attention of handlers that there are 
certain fixed policies and theories within the Department with respect 
to different problems arising under milk regulations. Regardless of 
what the evidence may show at any particular hearing, these policies 
are followed, and on oceasions rt presentatives of the Department have 
not been bashful in so stating. 
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In the promulgation of the Canton milk order a proposal was made 
} V the cooperative fo i base =| I} lus plan whi hy was opposed by the 
i TI recolmendect Ger On and the final order contained a 


Supply elMand proposal Which Was sIimilar to other supply demand 
tormulas adopted In otner parts ot Ohio. but. of COUTSe, bore ho re- 


i 
embiance te Dase SUP] is proposed for Canton. A large part ot 
ing record was devoted to the discussion of base surplus but 
hot YY Wi ud during the course of the hear hy, hol did anybody 
(| it | lemand formula. It was a clear ca e of the Depart 
ment superim} gv its views on the market, irrespective of what was 
lected i ring record. 
| the Cleve nd mark ! llers 1owed in mat ¥ amencnie t hear 
i Ct grea ts co ld be bought from outside sources 
bly less than the prices fixed by Order No. 75. Facts and 
nye ( vere rntroduced s \ Y LOSSeS n thousands of dolla ‘'s beeaust 
oft nequitable pricing of ice-cream ingredients. The requests met 
deaf ears within the D parti Asa result, one of the largest han 
dle} { market overhauled its entire corporate structure so as to 
paral rea operatlo rom. fluid-milk yperations, thereby put 
tine the ice-cream operations out from under the order. Shortly after 
{ ( sit th 
Depa Vo substant 
ould be amended t quil 
t ( Dpol { rpreponderal 0 
} ‘ 0 1 e reanil 
‘ rer ¢ ‘ i ( oO et 
l (ie ] e@ W ( fs l 





\ 2 No} ror ry orders: Consideration should he 7iven To changes 


( provide marketing orders To milk without 
Vid ba { | for arbi Li oO price monthly 
be OX ted 1 \ trust law Under ft] rt ot an arrange 

(y er} ent we Mt opel e the milk po I}, i clit accounts, eather 
} sh statistics, and a ‘veryvi @ that is now being lone by the 
Oca Led Dike ic nisrators except the fixing of prices One of the 
& objection formula pricing has been its rigidity. Conditions 

( i rket se pic V that mendments and pricing pro 

\ SCHHHOT be mace time to ifford the necessary relic Fe Arbitrat 
of pric mio would he cons intl, mn tune with the times 


! ite The necess t\ for frequent, extensive, and costly 


SUGG 1) DMINISTRATIVI IND PROCEDURAL CHANGES 


I. Favoritism should be eliminated: Any handler who has partici 
pated 1 il 1¢ nistrative hearine has ‘suffered from feelings of 
litv because of the very apparent prejudice which representatives 

i the Government opel! ly display in tavor of the produce position 
V ove SSL Men ibe rs of the Department of Agriculture openly 
state That the act wa intended to benefit the producer and usually an 
Thine that vould tend to benefit Aa handler or the consuming public or 
gy equity between handlers and producers will meet deaf ears unless 
there may be coin 1c tal V soni here fit to the producers. The act Was 
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intended to benefit producers and rightly so, but not to the prejudice 
of every other element in the milk business. The act was also intended 


to benefit the public. 
At one table at a \ hear ne are representatives of the Government 


who for the record disavow any intent t favor or oppose any proposal 


| 
or to influence any decision which may result from the hearing be 


‘ 


hind the scenes, however, the representatives of the Government coach 


| ‘ 
the representatives of the farmers’ groups, suggest Ways and means of 
& +] ha aN ; 
ecomphi nines tl rends through evid ce and festimony, through 
; ; ‘ ' 
eXanmiinhation oF Withesses, bring out mnformatior ch they think 
favor the pre au e] DOSITION. a T¢ openly sometimes isiure that the 
i i ' . 
record will contain evidence vhich will support a hnamge \ hich 1s mM 
j ! 41 ' . 1 1; 14 . 
accordance With their ow} lens, and in the final analys literally 
> ] Rp ] 7 
write the decision which is usually rubber stamped by the Secretary 
or one of his assistants. A suggested change in this regard would be to 
‘ 1 . t 4 | + + 
have the representative of the Government either be parties to the 
proceed nes or not participate at “il. [ nderhanded ~ rhicipatilon ae 
: . | } ae, : : 
stroy faith) thy whole proceed hes 
Il. Elin ion of d vs: There oueht to be a time limit wit] 
which the Department must act on the issues raised in ac nistrative 
CArINGS. There have bee \ nstances when mont ind vears 
have passed so that the need for the relief requested at the hearime 
has long since passed. There have been instances when no action was 
ever taken as a result of a hearing. Marketing conditions change 
] 1 ! } 1? 
rapidly and therefore Changes in mak orders should be made without 


delay. 
[I I. \ change in philosophy ()ne oft the problen = mithe pa t 


been that a few people within the Gove ent have determ «| 
their own minds what is best fo. the da rv industry and have set }) 
certain policie and philosophies anal have pro eeded to execute then 


regard! 


ess of what the industry requ red. Ther ne been too much 


room in the past for peo} le in important positions to influence ce 


cisions through the own pet ideas, pre jucdice . and leanings. it 


r 
doubted whether a change in the statute or a change In the proceaure 
will effect any change in their thinking. It is difficult to legislate a 
change in attitude. The only remedy is to staff the dairy branch with 
eficient and competent persons who are administrators, not dictators 
This must be done or any new act or change In procedure will he ut) 


otaged by those who are certain that their way is the best and have 


already demonstrated that they will not y ield to change. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

AUGUST 27, 1953 
Mr. E. W. GAUMNITz 
Cha an, Technical Cor ttee on Federal Milk Ord 
National Cheese Institute, Inc.. Chicago, Il 

Dear Sir: This letter is written in an effort to cooperate with your committee 
and the United States Department of Agriculture in the study now being made 
of Federal milk market orders Che Columbus, Ohio, market has been regu 
lated by an order since February 1946, and the observations and sug 
tained herein are based principally upon our experience under the order 

by way of preface, it should be noted the handlers regulated by the Columbus 
order and the writer are cognizant of the fact there are many complex proble: 
confronting the Department of Agriculture in administering the Agricultura 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1957 and the various orders promulgated under 
In view of the complexities of those problems opinions will vary as to the best 
solutions as well as to the procedure which should be followed in administrati« 


gestions con 
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stuting our ggestions we do not intend to imply the conclusions reached 





aj ceaures Nn vy followed do not have ome basis 


W 1 serve no purpose to point out isolated experiences or individual 





f es of the present Columbus order, which we believe work against the wel- 
fare of the market as a whole, and any reference to them is made solely to illus 

trate What we consider to be more fundumental matters 
Hearings on milk orders are frequently referred to as fact-finding proceedings 
H me take the position there is no necessity to afford the customary safe- 
nished parties in an adversary proceeding. Experience shows in near 
ill cases there are different interests represented at hearings and conflicting 
evidence presented by the various parties. For all practical purposes the 
are adversary proceedings and the procedure and practice regulating 
em should be such as to assure ; hearing to all and a consideration and 

( 1 based upon an impartial the record. 

f ufeguards suggest in are similar to those prescribed by 
lederal Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S. C. 1001, et seq.) and a study 
houls I le leternmiine if it is feasible to extend the application of some 


ff the provisions of that act so that they will regulate the procedure in milk 


rhe comments following are divided into two phases: (1) suggestions as to 
ble changes procedures relating to hearings, and (2) suggestions as to 
hanges in the law 
(1) iggested changes in hearing proce dure 
Phe ‘tically, orders are based on the record evidence adduced at promulga 
ndment hearings. If all relevant and competent evidence concern- 





uld be presented and made a part of those records 


nd if an objective consideration of those records could be had, allowing for 
e1 Ss in weighing and interpreting them, an order based thereon would present 
e best solu to the market’s problems which it is possible to obtain under 

¢ f regulation 


D] that one of the most important 
Vhich study should be focused is that of the hearings where the 





rds are 1 le Is all competent evidence presented for the hearing records? 
If 1 t Is an objective study made of the record evidence? If not, 
(a eT V Sie y. we n Ce mb elieve a relatively 2000 j b has heen 
ne rej resenting evidence The producers and handlers alike have 
made an effort to prepare and present facts bearing on the various issues. It 
LOY r, there are me factors which have worked against a full 
evidence and 0 sion have discouraged interested parties 
1 Dp ‘ t s could be desired Some of the most im- 

} I hese factors are 


(a) All parties recognize the principal interest of the Department of Agri- 
t 


cu ‘ t rotect and toster the welfare of the producer and there is a general 
n so doit the Department will take care of them, come what may, 
! hat it a waste of time and effort to pr nd present evidence. 





Department of Agriculture, while professing to take an impartial 
ares proposals which 





ew and maintaining it is never an advocate, actually pre] 





g ! with a request that they be presented at a hearing Ire 
ss ! ting as proponents of such proposals are not in 
eX] them and ision they actually appear to be advocating 

t] do f ‘ Vv rhis tuation defeats efforts 
d ! res 1 because the proponent witnesses under 
annot fu explain the proposals. In many instances the 

( ike refuge in their ignorance and avoid complete cross-examination. 

I ‘sted persons often are unable to obtain necessary data to solve 


ms because they are without access to a source of technical data. 








Department has what is often referred to as a rule” and because of 

e those who are best qualified to discuss problems often are prevented from 

doing so. Moreover, this rule permits those who may advocate proposals behind 
the scenes to refuse openly advocate or defend their position 

In some instances proposals which were opposed by handlers and pro- 

ducers alike nd which stood virtually unsupported by any competent and 


relevant evidence have been adopted and made a part of the Columbus order. 
Only one logical inference can be drawn—the proponents of the proposal were 
n the Department of Agriculture but did not take the witness stand at the 
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hearing to support it Thus, the interested parties regulated by the order are 
deprived of the opportunity to determine the basis for and the reasons underlying 
the proposal, This practice defeats one of the primary purposes of the hearing 
the clarifying of ideas and contentions before an independent tribun: 


I 
Passing from the factors bearing on the making of the record to those bearing 
on the consideration of the record. we understand the hearing office hk esides 
does not review the record or make recommendations of any kin¢ It is unde 


stood further that the representatives of the Department of Agriculture w 
attend the hearings and who participate in the proceedings review the record 
and it is the duty of some or all of such persons to make recommendations as to 


provisions which should or should not be placed in the orders These pers 
avowedly are present at the hearings solely for the purpose of “keepin 
records straight.’ However, they afford the Department a vehicle through whi 
evidence may be placed in the record to support proposals which the Department 
believes should be incorporated int the orders No criticism of ese ind 

duals Is ntended a id as a rule { ls be ¢ ed Lney have cond ted Themselve 
in a fair manner. In the he of the earings, thous wv frequently take 
positions and become advocates | r such cireumstal s it is d bt { 
is humanly possible for them to fairly and objectively consider the records w 


they assisted in making 


fo minimize the effect of the factors discussed which tend to discourage the 








presentation of all relevant ey dence and to eliminate the undesi Dle feature of 
having participants in the hearing recommend decisions « the records they 
assisted in making, the following ter 

(1) Create within the Department of Agriculture a section which y have as 
ts sole function the review nd study of Federal 1 k orders r) St Ol 
should be an advocating bran wl h would 1 ke } pe Lis itl i ‘ 
matters as distinguished from local matters within a mark For ¢ miyple 
such a section could study the method of pricing milk and ¢ se fi 
adoption in orders, The personnel of t Ss section ¢ ppear at | rings 


advocates of the proposals which in the Department’s view would promote the 
} 





welfare of the various markets and as proponents or opponents of other proposa 
This personnel could testify and ] i e f \ 1e he J 1 
viduals appearing as witnesses would be subject te ul and com] ( “S 
examination This procedure would eliminate the present disadvantag if 
having other witnesses appear as proponents of prop esired by the D 1 
ment The advocates wou ad be known and more ie ould be pl cot I the 
re ord 

The advoeating section could become the clearinghouse for information fo 
producers and handlet One of its duties should be the accumulation of tec 
nical data and infor? tion hi would be available t interested yo ns 
In addition, producers and h ller hould be permitted to discuss proposals 
With representatives of the sectio prior to hearings TI facilitic of this 
section could be ‘ for the se of prehearing conferences Experience 
shows many impractical ] ‘ advanced at arings because the pro 
ponents do not have suffi formation to know that they will be unwork 
able. Conference etween proponent f proposed amendments and persons 


in this section would eliminate the waste of time resulting from the considera 
tion of such proposals at hearings Another function which might be assigns 
to this section is that of working with a committee of producers and handlers 
which committee could be provided for by each order and if the committee and 
this section agreed upon proposals perhaps they could become part of the order 
without the necessity of a hearing In ma 
eliminated by agreements worked out prior to hearings and the hearing could 
be shortened or eliminated completely 

While furnishing information and exchanging ideas the section could attempt 
to work out agreements between handlers and producers and function as an 








n instances long delays could be 


arbitrating board Another important duty would be to advance uniformity 
in the various orders wherever advisable, especially as to standard provisions 
Which should apply equally to all orders In this connection some of the com 


petition which now arises between markets because of inconsistent or con 
flicting provisions in orders regulating contiguous markets might be eliminated 
For example, presently there is no uniformity in supply-demand formulas, nor 
n the seasonal pricing pattern as between markets which have overlapping 
milksheds. Often times the inconsistent provisions of the applicable orders 
give rise to artificial competition for the supply of milk during certain seasons 
of the year. 


























gregated from all branches 











° ete St 
Dep ‘ h hear al cide the issues presented at hearings. 
2 | earing officer ho w is an independent officer, might be assigned 
t ! the re ‘ aking recommen tions It is custom- 
rv il ‘ tne! I Governime for the hearing officer to make recom 
ender 1 hich are subje he exceptions of the parties. This in- 
. een presel t familiar with the 
he t the circumstances 
i Dix é pecu iri\ I prepare a recom- 
ed ce ' Under the present procedure the knowledge and information 
‘ gained y through a hearing is asted, as he does not see a record 
s compile 
| Col dered 1 \ ‘ I indesirahble t have he hearing 
( har { e « \ f adopting recommended decisions, then as at 
I Sug ‘ t Dep reate an adjudicating sec The 
his n would be » revie ecords and adopt recommended 
} d be subic ( he exceptions of the par S If sunel Se 
ented s recommendes it least one pers rom that section 
1 « ( ew proceeding 1 to permit the observation of wit 
e testifvil veestie etter ¢ ‘ eir testimony Ihe 
nee of segre ng tl ( licating s on from the advocating sectic 
( ( ! ‘ Phe id ad | Y SeCTION Ss adsone et as adve 
1 he ' 
cl j ‘ 
i te cle > e lhl ( a 
{ Cd l Pres { { en l Dp 
mendmey ‘ Sec 1 1 e of e ¢ 
ep ‘ Ler I ‘ f tis su 
< i cs] ’ ' he st ‘ 
t ‘ r pohnderanice of the ¢ 
I a I ~ ‘ ( de Lect GOSb. provides eP 7 
S | es ite ( eld to be j ) 
| orders } | ‘ ( he l 
Code GOs Vick ike g 
D rae} p e re IeST of es 
‘ a ‘ ‘ 
t \ h } or « » | = been ent ed + my 
! ( l (Lae t ( } d 1 on 
na nece ul Oo dete ne whether or not there i een any 
Lae f ( ption 1 the antitrust iws This latter 
ann bu eg f exen oO ro e antitrust 
, ¢ ‘ ) 1 ( eratin l lel 
‘ her ‘ hand . (l ( a regu 
| dont \ here ‘ e oO prosecutiol ) titrust laws 
VW » sare ti pursuant to ( el S ( in orde however, a doubt 
e right of handlers nad y Luce to agree upon order provisions 
f g Thiet \ u e clear that all partie regulated HN 
mi pre I } e antitrus 1 for all acts and 
c ( ‘ 1 i Y re ‘ ecjera | ordel Such a proviso. 
! ! ‘ e one ¢ eo acles to conferences and agreements 
Pitle 7. 1 ted States Code, GOS 1 \), provides for reviews before the 
Si iry of Agriculture. In many cases these reviews serve no purpose other 
t lelay. I yne instances the procedure may be meritorious but ordiinarily 
aste of me to request the Secretary to review a decision he has already 
e with fl ope he w reverse himself, The present procedure is particu- 
irly irdensome to appellants where the review is sought in an effort to obtain 
1 reversa n a question of law It is suggested the act be changed to give 
ippellant the opti to either seek his review before the Secretary or go 


directly into the strict court in the district wherein he resides or where his 





princip place of business is los The suggested change would expedite 
decisions on many matters, would reduce the expense of obtaining reviews, 


} } 


nd eliminat nnecessary work in the Department of Agriculture 
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4. The law should clearly provide that interested parties may raise questions 
of the power of the Secreta o issue ord or endments directly in the 
Federal courts without he necessity f bein sub ie ed he expense n time 


ind money of le thy administrative hearings prior to the adjudication of 


such questions Much time would be saved and thi pr hlems would be dealt 
with in their proper order 


o. Under the present law the Secretary of Agriculture sha hold hearings 
upon any proposed order whenever lie has re son elle Ve e suance of 
in order will tend to effectuate the deel ec pe cy i i¢ I} pr Sion 
s contained in section 60Se of title 7 1 inasmuecl s subsection (17) of that 


section provides that the provisions shall be applicable to amendments as well 


1 
is to orders presumably the Secretary is charged with the duty of hold 2 iT 
ings on proposed amendments when he believes such amendments will eff ( 
the declared policy of the act Under these provisio t} Secret 

practical purpose can deny proposals by merely refusi to assign them for 
eC ng on the alleged ground that they do not tend to effectuate the de red 
policy of the act Che law should be amended ing handlers and producers 
alike the right to request amendment hearings Reasonable safeguards against 


in abuse of the privilege so extended should be provided 








6. The law should provide nable period of mitation with 
udits of handlers must be made if the findings are to be enforced Handlers 
are entitled to know hen thev may close their records « i past year without 
the possibility of the Market Administrator or Secretary of Agriculture reope 
ng the period and assessing liabilities for failure to comply with the provisions 
of an ordet This period should be prescribed by statute nd not be disere 
tionary with the Secretary of Agriculture The Secretary of Agriculture should 
he ive authority to « se periods before the st ite of | itations has ex- 
red so that if upon request of handler an di S ule the Secretary could 
agree that the period audited should not be reopened In the normal course of 
business the matter of Closing periods within the statute of limitations is not 
oo important, but in ses of sales of businesses or dent f handlers it would 
e ad ible to have some means of | ng if ar il tv for the operations 
fora prior period may be asserted 
7. Under the present law he p er } the pnowe ) 1) ¢ ad 
approve an order and amendments to ordet I ddition the producers may 
ermi f der This powe f ! sapp \ hould be limited 
the initial approval of an o1 ! f er the inl the 
etary finds that endme e} ‘ t ette inte hie 
cl ired policy of the law, su ould we subject » the veto 
power of the producers I ve f the producers t veto 
imendments is to give then men S 
Mar or the 1 ng { l a pol nd if ir 
cominittee is sufficie \ ested in any of the ‘ eS elar t 1 
r further discussion ve shall be glad for n opportunity » furnis! ou any 
lilable additional ideas or information 
Respectfully submitted 
| 1 [. ¢ I 
1 ) ( 1 } DD hy ¢ j / 


The CratrrmMan. We will recess for tu » at 12: 3! reconvel 
promptly at Lb? ou 
Our next tness is Mr. Fichter 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH FICHTER, OXFORD, OHIO 


Mr. Fremrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 

mitted a statement to the committee 

In the 5 minutes’ time that IT have I would like to add something to 
the statement. if I may, because [ think it almost impossible in the 
limitation of 5 minutes to go very mucl n detail regard to al \ 
detailed su 

Therefore, I have submitted them in writing. May I say that my 
hame 1s Joseph Fichter, of Oxford, Ohio, and | ani submitting this 
statement as the chairman of the Ohio Committee of the National 


vestions regarding the questions before the committee. 
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Farmers Union, as past master of the Ohio State Grange, and as a 
farm owner. 

[I should first like to savy something about a general situation re- 
garding this whole agriculture problem. In the first place, I think 
he economists have about ren ied the conclusion that the solution 


to the agriculture problem is more complex than has been formerly 


Over the weekend [I attended a meeting of farm economists, and I 
should say that it was the general Imipression that that is the case, 


and many of t 1 were frank enough to admit it, that some of the 
mptions W iW have take for oranted may not be v vlid as 
pDtlol 


| or e@AaAIMp1e, for { e ast Zor » venl we Wave assumed that the 


of the Nation will be ver 200 m Ilion by 1975, and hence 
ho oO! li a pr Nem. 
Now. manv of t ose WliO have wr) dol th t assumption are begin 
Ing to say, and fact are saying it quite forcefully, that 1t 1s quite 
po e that the technolog il potentialities that we have will be able 
to produce the food for those 200 million, and even a surplus. 
| { is t one example, I think, of the hlany assumptions that 
we hayes rol owed and which ha led to conelusions that can take us 
tra 
| ny judgment one oi the Pst st ps that we need ] orde} to get 
olution to the farm problem—and may I say, incidentally, that I 
ci it believe t i ( re voInge to hye able To arrive at a iong-range 
f ! ) ¢ 
( citi hanging » fast. there are so ian complexities, that 
we “ to be in a state of realitv that makes it necessary to take care 
«st i } yplen 
I tf his Our T1rst isk therefore is to be concerned with the prob- 
( , SAY, al e present time, 1953 and 1954, and in the next 2 years, 
o get the thing will take care of the immediate situa 
use, V e we ar ting for a long-time program, if the 
Pest trend continue nder which prices « f farm products have 
£ ci 1 15 percent in the last year, under which the costs that the 
farmer has to pay for pre due fi these products has gone down not 
percent, the quest arises, How lone can a family 
e to remain financially solvent under those conditions? 
I tl] < that is one of the import int matters that concerns us. The 
othe the atmosphere with which to approach a solution to this 


prob em ] would like to commend what this committee on acricul- 
ture is do ng, and that is o r out to the people to ovlve an oppor- 
tunity for those who w ish to express their ideas. 

[ said a while ago that the experts admit they are stumped and I 
think that is a healthy sign when we come to that situation. 

I think that our difficulty has lain in the fact that we have not had 
eno ih ideas of the people who work out in the fields and who work 
the livestock market. 

When one works out there he has a different approa h to the whole 
thing from those who are professionals in different lines. 

Last summer, when I was out in the hayfield and when we were 
making hay and filling the silo for the dairy cattle, I read in the news- 
paper some references that somebody had made that farmers had to 
tighten their belts to meet the present situation; that we ought to get 


ol1n 


‘ 
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rid of the inefficient farmers. That statement came from a professor 
of economics in one of our State universities, a State outside of Ohio, 
but a professor of economics, who, unless it is different from other 
cases, has security, he has a security of salary, knows ge his salary 
is going to be; he has all the sec urity that one could wish, and then he 
tells the farmer to tighten his belt. 

I only wish last summer that he could have come out and spent a 
couple of weeks in that hayfield. I think he might have had a little 
different approach to it. 

I think that is what we need, we need to hear from the last man on 
the last row and the procedure that this committee is following is in 
that direction. 

What has happened? We have had surveys made of farmer opinion. 
In my judgment we cannot place much v: alidity to those surveys. In 
the first place, they cover only a very small number of the total num- 
ber of farmers. 

In the second place, if they are a nswered by those who come to meet- 
ings, there are only a small n umber of people who come to meeting 

I requently the questions : ire so worded that the person answering the 
question is handicapped in the answer he gives. 

Finally, I think that those of us who have been connected with fam 
organization work for years ought to admit that in reality eas is 
very little serious discussion that goes on in local meetings of our farm 
organizations. 

The unfortunate situation that most of the resolutions and state 
ments that come to the attention of Congress come as a result of a 
ments that are prepared by top oflicials, freq ien tly by the staff, 
employed staff, and they are statements th; at too oftte nh. as 1s ncaa 
ossible, express the notions of those peo] le and not the rank and 


file of all. 


[ think there is a hopelessness among the farm people as a whole 
that they want an « portunity to make then selves heard on th 

And so I say that I think this is something in the right direction, 
that what the farmers are thinking is something that we need to 
KNOW 


I have found by observation in meetings where I have been, for 
example, a vear ago this summer when the question was before the 
I : 


Congress on 90 percent of parity, we ubmitted the sestion at a 


meeting to our a community, and suggested we hould t al l 
resolt tion tot the ongeress that it hould be YO perce nt or somethn O 
else, and immediately a person spoke up: 

“Ninety percent? The time is long past when you can expect the 


farmers to be satisfied on the unjust base of 90 percent. It should 
be 100 naeniihs 

A diseussion of that meeting brought forth a resolution with unant 
mous adoption that the Congress be asked to provide LOO percent of 
parity. 

I think that is indicative of the feeling that exists among farmers 
if they are given an op ortul ity to express themselves 

That being the case, the thing that amazes me is that in view of 
the fact that the expressions that are made on the farm program by 
speakers and different ones which are advocating this flexible price 
system that flexes down so low that the farmer goes broke before 
he can have anything done to keep him out of disaster, different kinds 








OT 14@as t it are there, the oO V idea for the most part that are being 
hie il iv) ce is oO] t] i| Ort 
Phe thine that amazes me is that when farmers actually peak 
romind « hen they are given an opportunity to say what they 
( they are no flue ed by those t! os 
problems they ive to face to keep that farn 
( era Oo 


Mr. | It rhe Mr. Chan cli. | \ ould like tO submit that as the 

















fi tep in the consideration of the farm problem. 
Lhe qaocuhie referred to is follows:) 
. ~ J W. ki I (x », OHTO 
| ‘ . ter s rinan of the Oh committee of the 
N i I l i I s 4 istenth LIK¢ ad stan 
> - eG g 
i | \ ‘ b e OO} ( tteemel! 
\ ( | ~ = ’ i ” i I Co?) « 
‘ heen ¢ ter v f ow farmers ‘ respective 
I es | + I _ l¢ i hISle¢ I wi Conserviaitl 
ry the ngress 
report the results of a survey of farmer opinion 
Ol ! S ‘ gricultural problems Judging by the surveys 
i . ( T hay bserved, L should say that there is not much valid 
basis ( conclusion from them 
~ ( e ! ( ners eS] l gy I tl questions 1n the 
° 1s +} t ber lw State, ha Deel ( 
oI t nse ‘ I I I I i the iif t ur eVs Col 
( ese I ( Of ol those few ho attend meetings 
ne . rete tion of eas in the 1 CODMNULITY 
(Iso, th rding of the ques S the surveys and the written and oral com 
ments f she | State and nat farm orga. ti headquarters often 
: ' { he quest he considered in an atmosphere of free and 
om ; It s | ted ft t actually there is not very much time 
d ( Oa seri discussion of the farm problem in local meetings of farm 
1 ; < ‘ do nat } r ( LuUDIZ 1Ons 
‘ eS the Ss of e top offi s and frequently of 
(j ters ] essional staff member nd are not statements that have 
‘ 4 from free and open discussion in meetings in local communities 
‘ wid end fe g of helplesne nd futility mong 
WME) ( ti difficult for them to get a hearing thi | 
! ! s \\ ng pear before mgres 1 committees 
sitate to attempt to expre themselves through the press, radio. 01 
tel ( heeause they fear they w appear presumptuous in doing so. 

| { f the I yr yi Die! Ss IM I £¢ more and l t ct plex in 

@ TN nd ‘ mplicated It has the experts stumy« 
| nT ts e vy admitting that no long-range solution seems apparent at 
the sent time Assumptions that have been generally accepted are now heing 
( ed 

! irgent need to encourage the expression of ideas on the farm 

proble nd farm organizations can and should serve a useful purpose by 

g¢ it possible f their meetings to be free and open forums in which agricu 

f117 1M ve ful eons eration unhampered by persona ol wolitien 

re eas f s is hur niv possible We nrust hear from the last man on the 
last road, and we must raid of ideas. 

In tl] ( nect I attach much significance to the request T received from 
the Ohio Committeemen’s Association asking me to testify at this hearing today 
They did not suggest what I should say in my testimony; they asked only that 
I speak A req t with so mu leeway coming from an association whose 


members are elected by their neighbors in townships and counties thronghout the 
State to administer the existing farm program has added meanir 
5 ho are in direct contact with farm conditions 


2 because it 
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I feel that the effectiveness of the service of these Committeemen will b 
lessened by the recent order from the United States Department of Agriculture 
which requires the employment of a full-time manager in the county offices 
Unless this plan operates in a way different from most arrangements of this 
sort, decisions on farm policy will be made by a professional office manage 
instead of being made by farmers who know from direct experience what the farm 
needs are; as a result of not being subject to direct election by the farmers in 
the county, there will be a temptation for the office manager to be dictatorial 
in the administration of the program; and there will be a tendency for policies 


to be handed down from the top rather than for them to be worked out by the 
farmers themselves , 
This change in the organization of the county offices of the Production ar 
Marketing Administration cOmmittees is particularly unfortunate at this time 
hecause it appears that the decisions regarding acreage allotinents and marketing 
quotas will increase in number and mportance during the next vear or two an 
rob 
tior 





perhaps for a longer time Although it is desirable to solve the surplus 7 
( 


lem by increasing the consumption of food and fiber, results in this dire 
cannot be achieved soon enough to relieve the pressure of the situation which 
now confronts us in connection with wheat, corn, and perhaps other Commodities 


Farm prices dropped 15 percent from August 1952 to August of this vear it 
prices of both crops and livestock averaging 12 percent lowe At the sume 
time, the prices paid by farmers were down only 1 percent from the ‘ 
high record. Even with larger marketings, farmers’ cash receipts in the rst 8 
months of 1953 were down $1 billion from the same period of 1952 on acce 
of lower price In September of this vear, farm prices continued thei Xx 
straight month of decline, dropping to 92 percent of parity How long can the 


family farmer continue financially solvent with this kind of price squeeze? 
Because of the fact that nonagricultural employment and consumer personal 
income, influenced by Government expenditures for defense, for the Natior is 





whole are continuing at record high levels, the seriousness of the farmers’ 
finnneial condition is not fully recognized by those outside of agriculture 

The present situation, however, resembles the farm depression in the twentie 
Then, as now, people other than farmers were doing very well Lut the farmers’ 
depression of the twenties grew into the great depression of the thirties We 
dare not risk another depression, especially in the midst of international ten 


t 


sion 

Evidence of reduced farmer purchasing power is already beginning to appear 
Reports from industry indicate that retail sales of tractors and farm eauip 
ment for the first 7 months of this year fell off 12 to 15 percent from the same 

onths of last year. I understand that the House Agriculture Committee was 
informed at the hearing in Des Moines last Friday that activity in the farm 
equipment industry is now down 50 percent in Iowa and 25 percent in the 
Nation 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 10 million of the total labor force 
in the Nation are engaged in farming, as owner-operators, tenants, or farn 
abor. Nine million are employed in handling farm products after they leave 
the farm and until these products are in the consumer’s market basket Six 
million are engaged in producing the goods and furnishing the services for 
equipment and supplies purchased by farmers, including, in 1952, for example, 
7 million tons of steel for farm machinery and equipment; 50 million tons of 
chemicals in the form of fertilizer, insecticides, pesticides, et 1614 billion 
gallons of petroleum: 521 million pounds of rubber; and 15 billion kilowatt 
hours of electricity power. Thus, with 25 million, or more than 40 percent of 
the total labor force, employed in jobs directly dependent on agriculture, it is 
obvious that a farm depression can easily snowball into a national disaster 

Caught in a squeeze between falling prices and high costs, what can the 
family farmer do to protect himself when in the market place he must accept 
the price offered to him by the buyer of his products and pay the price asked 
of him by the seller of the goods he needs for his farm operation and family 
living? 

In business and industry, prices are set at a level which will vield a_ profit 
above costs of production. When slackening demand interferes with this proc 
ess, the cost of production is reduced by laying off workers. The family farmer 
cannot do this. Also he has other fixed charges which he cannot turn off at 
will, and weather conditions beyond his control affect the yield of his crops 

In those important areas of industry in which the supply of the product is 
determined by a small number of large units, it is much easier to maintain 
cooperation and uniformity in price fixing than it is in agriculture where there 
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are more than 5 million separate farm units. In addition to this advantage, 
ndustry has the benefit of help through the Government in the form of tariffs, 
corporation laws, public monopoly and fixed charges and rates, postal and 
other subsidies, rapid tax amortization, cost-plus contracts, RFC loans, ete. 
Government furnishes protection to labor through collective bargaining and 
minimum-wage laws. 
Obviousiv, agriculture, w 





g power is not concentrated as is 
lly in view of the Govern- 

tection accorded industry and labor. The Congress, therefore, has 
legislation for agriculture. The prices of storable com- 


that of industry and labor, cannot go it alone, especia 





‘ ed rice pp 
ities and dair would have fallen even further were it not for 

} Xx ing p e le 
As farmers through their own efforts alone are not in a position to cope with 
the problems which called forth the idea of price supports, these supports 
should be continued Chey should be for all commodities and fixed at not less 
than 100 percent of parity At the least, there should be an extension of the 
presel W-percent for the basic commodities for 2 years, and the law 
d be expanded to include dairy products, feed grains, beef cattle, and hogs 


\ price support system should be designed to avoid spoilage or destruction of 


ng ue OF price supports or the two price system does not provide 

adequate price J tection Tor farm products, 
Efforts si d be directed toward the expansion of the domestic consumption 
of United States farm products through the Aiken food-allotment plan and 


where feasible, efforts should be made to provide food and fiber from 
ibundance to needy people throughout the world. 
It is difficult for both consumers and farmers to understand why there is 


ih a wide spread between the price the farmer receives for a product and the 

price the consumer pays at retai For example, the farmer now receives only 

{ of the consumer's food dollar I hope the House Committee on Agricul 

ture w conduct a thorough inquiry into the wide gap between farmer and 
r Dr 


expansion of the Federal crop-insurance program, the REA, and the rural 


ne program is needed lhe raising of interest rates on REA and RTA 

d be opposed 
rhe a need for adequate appropriations for soil-conservation payments 
Basic to specific measures considered there should be an underlying pur 


pose designed to maintain and strengthen the family farm. Our goal should be 


‘ 


and more owner-operated family farms rather than great tracts of land 
entrated in the hands of a few owners 


| CrmatrrMan. We will hear from Mr. Rhoades. who will be the 
last witness be fore we adjour Nh for lunch. 

The Chair at this time would like to announce the names of those 
vho are on the list a short distance further down so that you may be 
here at 1:50 and we can hear you promptly. 

ie » first name after Mr. Rhoades is Elwood Butler. of Lancaster, 

1 Harry Donohoo, of Blanchester, Ohio. Then James B. Lane, 
( f 'X nia, Ohio: H. M. Leitnaker, of Columbia, and James Lewis, of 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Those whose names I have called will be here promptly at 1:30 
ind we will hear you at that time. 

The Chair has another announcement we would like to make. You 
do not have to have a typewritten statement to appear before this 
committee. There has been some inquiry about that. We want to 
hear everybody. We do not care whether you have a typewritten 
statement or not. It is convenient for the committee if you do have, 
but we want to hear from you whether you have a statement written 
out or not, 


R ioades ¢ 
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STATEMENT OF C. ELTON RHOADES, WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO 


Mr. Ruoapes. I would like to pay my respect to the statements we 
commonly hear in the city press and in the press of the farm organi 
zations to which I belong, and that is these four words “high rigid 
price supports.” 

I would like to fish. If you and I were out one this morning 
and sitting in the boat and the boat was a little bit even, we wouk 
say that was parity, if your end was Aapeact as mine. 

If my end gets down a little bit, it seems to me that is getting out 
of parity. When my side is still dipping 10 percent water that is 
sup yposed to be high rigid pri ice support under my end of the boat. 

You get me up to 130 al I will call that high rigid price support 
but not 90. That is one of the things that bothers me. 

The other night I watched our football team playing. They were 
vetting along about even and I was thinking about the problem of 
this committee. 

I saw those boys out there with a lot of artificial pads and protection. 
I thought that is pretty much like business and agriculture. I wonder 
now why we do not say, let’s scrap all this and take all these things 
off our team and then go play. 

That is what we have been asked to do here today by some speakers, 
let the other boys keep on their shoulder pads and helmets but let us 
run along without any protection. 

I am not quite that tough yet. I looked around in my community 
yesterday, at some of my neighbors and the neighboring farms. I 
live ina pretty rich agricultural area. 

I thought, I want to put my finger on the person and farms that 
will be hit first and last by a reduction in farm prices, and maybe down 
to 70 percent of parity. 

The first fellow that I see to be hit is a young nelohbor of mine, a 
GI, just getting started, and who has practically no reserve. Remem 
ber he is not an inefficient producer. 

The last guy to be hit is not far from me, 1,200 acres owned by an 
insurance man in Cincinnati. I think he uses that partly to get some 
deductions on his income tax. He is not going to be the first guy 
squeezed out of farming in my community. I hope we can keep those 
men in mind. 

I want to talk to you a bit more about this young GI who served us 
and fought for us in World War II, and now in Korea. 

We spent millions of dollars when they came back, through the 
veterans’ program, to give them agricultur: al training and to get them 
started in the business of farming. 

We provided more millions of dollars to get them loans so that they 
might get started. Now are we going to ask them to pay back tiiose 
loans at a 30 percent disadvantage if we go down to 70 percent of 
parity ? 

I wonder what going business can operate at 70 percent of parity 
and get by? I lived in Nebraska for a little while, gentlemen, and I 
see the same thing here among some of my neighbors that I saw there. 

There are big landowners and big ranchers who have made a good 
deal of money during the wartime years while these same GI boys 
were across protec ting us. : 


o 


38490—54— pt. 10-——5 
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Now they are not objecting if prices go down and force this small 
farmer or this small rancher off of his land. They will pick it up like 
they did in 19382. 

I would os you, as you quest ion people, I hope you will listen to 
this not ve ry sm: all mi inority, — r, of ae boys who are just getting 
started and who have debts to pay and who will have troub le enough 
paying off those debts when our aie economy moves down and each 
dollar they have to pay back gets harder to get. 

A free market; yes. I think most t of us farmers would be willing to 


operate on a free market if there was one. In my home county this 
vear there was not enough wheat storage an d som: ny of my neighbors 
had to sell wheat at about 1) percent below support levels. 


Three weeks later an advertisement came out 1n our county paper 
saving, “300,000 bushels of wheat storage space available.” I wonder 

. ; : : “se # 
where it came from all of a er They did not quite get filled 
with 40 cents a shel off 1 

I think another thing that a been mentioned here before: The 


matter of the subsidies. We would prefer that no one have them, 
but t 1s not ql te that ee ror e xaimple, ] noticed that our Post- 
master General made a state t that each 3 months you men in the 
Congress must provide to the "Pp ost Office Department S2 million to 
make up the loss in just mailing out Life magazine alone. 

That builds up. Let me make one more suggestion and I am 
through As an opt rating farmer it aggravates me to have to put 
do n ol acres « f wheat and SO many acres of corn when my fields 


are not that size and shape. 

Here in Ohio we have proven that it is pretty practical to have a 
t-year rotation in which 2 of those years are grass. It would seei 
to me that if to qualify for price supports, rather than putting 2Y 
acres in wheat 1 year and 29 of a 31-acre field in wheat the next year, 
if we could qualify for price supports by keeping half of our rotated 
acres 1h @Trass, an ic do what we Pp le ‘ase on the other acres, I think it 
would simplify the administration of our support program; I think 
inste: ad of growing barley and soybeans and other soil-depleting crops 

nstead of wheat and corn, then we would have the soil-building grass, 
a whether it is harve sted or not, it would make our soils more pro 
ductive, not only for our veneration, but for the ones that are to come. 

I thank you. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you very much. 

The committee will now recess until 1:30 sharp. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 36 p. m., the committee recessed. to reconvene 
at 1:50 p. m. the same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this afternoon will be Mr. Ellwood Butler. of 
Li ne aster, Ohio. 

Following Mr. Butler we will hear from Harry Donohoo. 


STATEMENT OF ELLWOOD BUTLER, LANCASTER, OHIO 


Mr. Burier. Chairman Hope, gentlemen, first I want to thank you 
for the sincere effort you are making to discover the thinking of 
genuine farmers with regard to future farm legislation. 
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My name is Ellwood Butler. Iam a dirt farmer, and own and oper- 
ate the farm where I was born, 30 miles south of here in Fairfield 
County. Lleft a cornfield to come here. 

M)\ principal products prod ced for sale are hogs, and a few beef 
cattle. My principal acreage of crops is in corn and alfalfa, all of 
which are fed to hogs and cattle. IL also grow some wheat and seed 
corn, which | sell. 

Ke irminge is the ol ly occupation IT have ever had except that from 
1937 to 1949 T was chairman of the county AAA committee, now 


known as PMA, 


Lhe reason I came here. lam concerned about the future of farming 
I expressed my concern to friend Harry Sileott, former cha 
man of the © 0 Acricultiu | \ eration, ul] a hie reed me to come 
to ti 5 ] aring. 

I have lived through ty serious agricultural depressions and I] 
think I see a third one bu lding ip. While tl Is happening ve are 
be r threatened ith lo prot n th present agri ltural 
le \ O1\ to us 

This thre one { m t po! eal pi I of city vote) Who 

want cheap food, regardless of the hal effe hat chea harm pt d 
icts would have, not only on farmers bi rectly on city folks as 
wel] Phis prospect f ke e} y rm depressio ind the fear that 
we may ot have adequat le tie { protec is against it turb 
me co siderably. 

| am iln st equ lly adistul ed by the f { that some farmers over 
estimate the power of Government to protect us from the effects of 
economic change, and | am fearful that t] overestimate might lead 
to the wrong kind of farm program, one that would hurt us more in 
the long run than it would help us 


I have no pet panacea: LT have an open mind, and it is not my put 
pose to offer any dutalled plan for a farm program; but 1 would 
like to mention 3 or 4 things that, to me, seem fundamental 
success and effectiveness of any long-range farm program: 

First: When demand for a farm commodity declines we farmers 
must reduce our production of that commodity if we want to support 
the price. No power on earth can support the price indefinitely 
if we Continte full production in the face of declining demand, and 
the final col llaps e would be a disaster indeed. 

Existing farm legislation recognizes this by providing acreage al 
lotments and marketing quotas. Any farm program should provide 
a mechanism which will bring an orderly reduction in production 
when conditions indicate that this i “ ne eded. 

Second: Labor and industry get the reward for their services from 
the pockets of consumers. There is no reason w hy we farmers should 
get our reward by any different method. The income of the average 
person in the city is about double the income of the average person 
in the country. The people in the city are well able to pay their 
grocery bill. 

Third: Prices of farm products are much more responsive to 
changes in demand than are prices of things the farmers must buy. 
This | is one of the reasons why we need price supports for farm prod 

hut we should not seek to abolish fluctuations of prices. 
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Fluctuations in market price are a valuable indicator of what the 
consumer wants and how much he wants, and therefore are a valuable 
indicator to farmers of what to produce and how much to produce. 
This important automatic regulator should not be discarded. 
Fourth: We expect the price of some of our farm products to be 
above parity part of the time. It may be politically possible to main- 


tain a 10-year average price of 100 percent of parity, but would con- 
sumer voters permit us to 1 ake 100 per ent of par ty the floor / Or 


would we risk losing our entire price-support program in the attempt ? 
Fifth: The program should give consideration to longtime trends in 
demand for different commodities. 
I want to thank you for your courtesy in permitting me to be heard. 
The CHarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Butler. 
The next witness is Harry Donohoo, and following Mr. Donohoo 
will be James B. Lane. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY DONOHOO, BLANCHESTER, OHIO 


Mr. Dononoo. Chairman Hope, members of the committee, I do not 
have any written statement to present. I happen to be a dirt farmer 
and do well to own a pencil, let alone a mimeograph to mimeograph 
some statements. 

The fact of the case, while I requested to appear before your com- 
mittee I did not know I was going to be that lucky until my name was 
read in here this morning. 

1 have jotted down a few notes, so maybe I might say something in 
the short length of time I have. 

I have in mind a couple of new gimmicks, as I call them, to throw 
in, and maybe a few comments on how things worked in the past. 

First, I am a farmer from Clinton County, which is in the south- 
western part of the State. I hail from Blanchester, and grew up with 
your colleague, Clarence J. Brown. I represent a large group, that is, 
the average farmers of Ohio, grassroots farmers, as we ( ‘all them. 

One of the first things I want to say here, in listening to some of the 
testimony we have had previously, is that I do not believe the average 
farmer can educate his family and feed them and give them any kind 
of standard of living on setting a good example ‘for the rest of the 
economy to follow. 

The main thing I want to comment on is our storage part of our 
present program. I think it has been sound on the basic commodities. 
I do not think we should attempt to put a storage program on semi- 
storables or nonstorables, but it has been sound on our basic com- 
modities. 

One of the new things I would suggest, due to the recent experience 

» had in wheat harvest, the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit owns some storage. 
W e found out after a wheat harvest this year, while there was not any 
storage during the wheat harvest, that some of the independent places 
had storage to offer after we had sold our whe: at. 

In other words, there was enough storage if it had been made avail- 
able, That was one of the ways they were enabled to keep the full 
benefit of our loan program from working. 

Another thought I have, we talked a 700d deal about high supports. 
I believe I have seen some figures a while back that when we were 
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getting : a little ab Ve parity, as W e did in the vear follow} ox the war, 
that that only gave the farmer : 1 in ome pet ‘apita equal to o} ly ibout 
half of what the other groups were receiving per capita. 

Then certainly 100 percent when it is only giving us 50 percent of 


what the other boys are gett ns is not high. 

Another of the g immick , 1 think that when we have an allotment 
program in effect that the loan sain should go up as the allotment woes 
down, rather than go the other way, SO that the farmer still could keep 
up his end of the economy. 

Another thing that I want to comment on, we s Ly what would we 
do with these other products? 

They are entitled to some thing if the fellow producing the basics 
is entitled to supports. 

What will we do with these other commodities? 

I do not know what is the answer, but half of this thing should 
work out maybe something that would sell if they are going to spoil 
if they are not used. Maybe we could have th e multiple-price system 
of some kind, or penny sales like other groups put on. I notice that 
the See companies have different pr iced automobiles to sell 
you, and they tell you that the steel in one is worth just as much as the 
steel in the other. be at they pay just as much for the wages as on the 
other, yet they sell at different prices. 

The answer can be found in some kind of a price system, we might 
say, according to the boys’ ability to pay, and get larger consumption. 

Another thing I want to dwell on is the incentive pay ments we have 
had in past program practices. I think they should be continued. We 
know that we have all the knowledge—we will just mention lime, for 
one—we had all the knowledge of the benefits of lime before our 
practice program came along, yet we did not get the lime on the 
ground. 

We had some incentive there that brought the price of lime down 
along with maybe what the price of the corn and wheat demand was, 
and we did get many, many times the lime on the land that we did 
before. 

I think we should keep those practices and incentives to do them 
in our program. 

Thanks a lot. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Donohoo. 

Before calling the next witness the Chair desires to offer for the 
record two statements that have been filed, one a statement of Walter 
F. Pretzler, a vegetable grower, and owner and operator of Ruetenik 
Gardens, Cleveland, Ohio; and also a report by the Ohio Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, made at the request of the Department of Agri- 
culture, on the question of evaluation of United States Department 
of Agriculture services. 

That will be made a part of the record at this point. 

Also a statement by E. J. Cook, of New Vienna, Ohio. 

There is also a letter from Richard Depner, Route 1, Gibsonburg, 
Ohio, which will be submitted as a statement from Mr. Depner at 
this point in the record. 
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OHIO COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, INC., 
Columbus 15, Ohio, October 20, 1958. 
Hon. CLirrorp R. Hope, Chairman, 
lion. JAMES G. POLK, Member, 
Hlouse Committee on Ag? ulture, S3d Congress 





GENTLEMEN: It is indeed an honor for our State to have the distinguished 
Congressmen, members of the House Agriculture Committee, here to ge he 
views of Ohio farmers and farm organizations on the national farm program 

In behalf of the 16 statewide groups of farmer cooperatives comprising the 
Ohio Council, we ask permission to submit the attached summary of recom 
mendations as formulated and adopted in a conference of cooperatives here 
in Columbus, on February 5, 195 


The conference was held to evaluate USDA services at the request of the 


Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, through the Ohio Agri 


cultural Mobilization Committee. The names of the organizations represented 
and participating individuals appear at the close of the report 

You will please note that the report includes an overall summary as well as 
the separate recommendations of 12 commodity groups 

The recommendations were reaffirmed by the uincil trustees in quarterly 
meeting, here on September 17, 1953 


Respectfully submitted. 
Onto CoUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, IN 
PAUL A. GEYZ, Presider 


WALTER | Bruck. Ewrecutive Neecretary 


A PROGRESS REPORT ON EVALUATION OF SERVICES RENDERED BY THE USDA TO 
I ARMER COOPERATIVES IN OHIO 





Representative of all major farmer cooperatives in Ohio submit the follow 
ng progress report to the Secretary of Agriculture with these explanations: 

1. Cooperative marketing, cooperative purchas and cooperative service 
OI ations (credit, rura.: electri ition, and cattle breeding) sent key leaders 





to a workshop held in Columbus, Ohio, on February 5, 19538 
2. These leaders represent all of the important kinds of farmer-cooperative 
n Ohio. <As officers and directors of cooperatives they are well 


informed on the policies and programs of their organizations 


associations 1 


3. Harold Hedges, of Farm Credit Rese: h and Service Division, briefed the 
rroup on services currently rendered to the cooperatives by USDA Mr. Hedges 
made clear the relationships between USDA age s and cooperatives 

1. J. K. Stern, of the American Institute of Cooperation, and me ber of the 
advisory committee on cooperatives received activities leading up to the de 

n to make surveys of services of the USDA to cooperatives in four States, 
including Ohio 

The Ohio Council of Farmer Cooperatives, represented Walter Bluck, 
ecretary, and the Ohio State Agricultural Mobi ation ¢ ttee, represented 
by Robert Miles, chairman, cooperated in arrangit everal conferences and in 
bringing together the workshop group on Iebruary 5, 1953, and in preparation 


of this report 





(ys 1H 
MAUR Wi 
( EF. CHRI I 
Committee To Compile Sectional Reports for Transmittal to the 
Secretary of tgriculture, 

{ SUMM On1 CoopERATI \ I ( “ 1 Ty Ta 4 
rhe commodity sectior fa shop held 2) } ’ . 
rendered and needed in the future by farmer ce eratives ft e United 8S es 

Department of ed 1 i 

1 Ress } ff eT ( t na ( ty l a 

rn ( part tof A t 
( p and f USDA need star ! k 

Wider coverage in gathering data uggested More d d breakdo 
lasses and grades would make the reports more use 

3. Price support programs have two functions: To cushion sharp drops in farm 
prices, and to protect consumers from ¢ reme fluctuation in supply USDA has 


a responsibility to improve understanding of the latter aspect of price-support 
programs 
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‘ ( ul s ndaed 
) x ION 
Ie } needed to develo ethods and techn es of production testing 
of dairy cattle with the view to ence ging more producers to participate in the 


propriations to reestablish the DHIA program to 





vide leadership in regulatory programs for control 

of « vestock 
{ research program undertaken through the regional 
ré ry cattle production, feeding, breeding, health, and 
s grams shou continue and be expanded as the 
The artificial breeding associations of Ohio appreciate the fine relations 
which we have had with the State and county extension staffs. We hope that 
We ns onduct our future programs that we merit their continuing participa 

from an educational standpoint 


CREDIT SECTION 


We believe one of the major functions of the Department of Agriculture is to 
he I ers to help the SP LVE 
Cooperative credit agencies appreciate the capital and supervision that has 
been provided and was necessary to the establishment of the credit cooperatives 
serving tarmers 
We ippreciate the research work of the De partment of Agriculture, price 
and tlook reports, market reports, and other information which is essential to 
the proper extension of credit to farmers 
t. We favor further decentralization of control from Washington as local 
eredit associations become farmer-owned This would include farmer repre- 
sentation in control in Washington and on district farm credit boards rather 
than political appointees. 
>. We favor increased funds available for and greater concentration on educa- 
tional work among farmers, by the Extension Service and more definite working 
relationships between the Extension Service and cooperative credit 


G. We favor more research and teaching of sound agricultural credit adapted 
to farmers’ needs with the help of the Extension Service. 

7. We recommend that more attention be given to providing adequate funds, 
either through the insured mortgage program or by Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion loan, to provide an opportunity for young men who are farmers with farm 
backgrounds to get established on farms. 


DAIRY SECTION 


1. Federal milk marketing orders.—The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture should process Federal milk marketing orders with greater dispatch. More 
speed is necessary to keep orders up-to-date and in line with current market. 

Delay in scheduling hearings and in making findings and issuing revisions is 
the greatest problem in administering orders. A direct line of organization 
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from the head of the Dairy Branch to the Secretary is suggested. Organization 
within the USDA, not legislative provisions pertaining to milk marketing orders, 
is a fault, in our opinion. 

It is recommended that the Solicitor’s office move more vigorously and speedily 
in court cases involving Federal milk marketing orders 

On referenda: We suggest that the ballot used by producers have a perforated 
edge on which the producer writes his name, so that the producer’s name may 
be removed from the ballot after proper identification 

These suggestions are made with the aim of improving the functioning of 
Federal milk marketing orders and are not a criticism of persons administering 


the orders. 





2. Price supports for dairy products Dairy cooperatives should be given more 
opportunity and responsibility in purchasing and storing dairy products under 
the price-support program. It is recommended that loans be made available to 
dairy cooperatives on seasonal surpluses processed by the cooperatives at 100 


percent of the support price. These loans should be nonrecourse advances 
giving the cooperatives option to pay the loan principal in cash or by delivery 
of the products to the Commodity Credit Corporation at the end of the loan 
period, 

Banks for cooperatives now loan a limit of 65 percent of the value of processed 
dairy products held for future sale by cooperatives. More orderly marketing 
and more merchandising effort would result from providing dairy cooperatives 
with loans on seasonal surpluses at full support prices 

3. Commodity market reports.—It is recommended that statistical information 
on consumption of dairy products be collected in a few key cities. Rapid changes 
are taking place in methods of milk distribution and in packaging fluid milk. 
Knowing effects of these changes on consumption would help dairy industry 
make adjustments in the interest of economy and improved nutrition. 

We recommend that greater caution be used in collecting, evaluating, and 
quoting prices on dairy products to make sure that quoted prices are representa- 
tive of actual prices. 

4. Credit for dairy cooperatives.—It is recommended that the proposed loan 
program for storage of seasonal surpluses of dairy products by cooperatives be 
coordinated with activities of the banks for cooperatives. 

5. Bureau of Dairy Industry.—Due to lifting of the embargo on Canadian 
cattle on March 1, 1953, additional precautions should be put in force to protect 
the health of domestic cattle. 

6. Production credit for farmers.—An educational program for cooperative 
personnel is recommended to acquaint cooperative employees with the services 
of production credit associations. Through contacts with milk producers, these 
employees may bring about greater use of PCA services by dairy farmers 

7. Research—Further studies to support and reinforce present knowledge of 
the nutritional values of the constituents of milk are requested. Emphasis in 
research should be on nonfat solids, with a secondary objective of promoting the 
pricing of milk constituents in closer relationship to the food values those 
constituents 

8S. Eaxtension.—It is recommended that the circular on Extension Service policy 
relating to cooperatives be sent to all Extension administrators, specialists, and 
county agents 





GRAIN SECTION 


1. We recommend intensive research to lower costs of processing and distrib 
uting farm products to consumers. Less than half of consumers’ expenditures 
for food goes to farmers for production. The farmers’ portion of the food dollar 
should not be lowered. 

2. We recommend that the United States seek continuation of the International 
Wheat Agreement until increases in United States population create a det il 
for wheat produced in this country. We favor efforts to find more export outlets 
for grains 

3. If there is need for controls such as marketing quotas, acreage allotments 
and price supports, we urge that the United States Department of Agriculture 
help bring a true picture of the need for such programs to the public 

4. We favor better correlation of all agencies in the United States Department 
of Agriculture 
5. We commend the work now under way to conserve soil. 

6. We ask that inspection service on imports of feedstuffs and livestock be 
strengthened to prevent outbreaks of disease in our domestic livestock. 
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7. More stor faci ( re ne¢ 1 to the rapid movement of grain at 
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I eS l eu von ! ns representing the United States 
I id 
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d dupli and make best possib f research funds 
». We <« ! 1 effor he g ade to establish a central catalog of research 
on, { pub and pr ite ! ll phases of agriculture We recom 
end that the Office of Exp ent Stations resume publication of the Experi 
m St n Re rd A and-grar olleges need a publication that catalogs 
arizes research being done by Federal agencies and all the States so 
{ I mit l 1 
\W ask 1 more research be ¢ ried o1 n the prevention and cure of 
i. We re I 1 that any future price-support programs be designed pri 
{ t e tl ve k industry inasmuch as the major portion of the 
U1 ed es ere producti l or verted it meat and milk, and their by 
products Price-support progran ifeguard the welfare of consumers by pro 
motir production of adequate and stable supplies of food, and should be so 
t i I » Thre pub ‘ 


We recommend that the Department mak study of the present livestock 


estimates and market reporting service from the standpoint of accuracy. 
proy ent the system of getting this information 
We end t] Exter marketing ¢ mittee fe their exploratory 


ird getting gre r correlation and cooperation in market- 


We recommend more research on production and marketing for eggs and 
po ry products Projects for study should include 
Research in production, particularly on disease problems 
Studies on market ww to reduce marketing costs, more uniform 
distribution f products going to market, et 





ec) Keeping qualities of eggs and poultry—washed eggs, frozen poultry, 


2. We re mmend inerease in personnel and more efforts on Extension poultry 
prog S ding 
Consumer education on valne of white and brown eggs. various size 
dai tv grade differences in kinds and classes of poultry meat 


b) More educational work with retailers 
We request continuation of market news reports and improvements in some 
of the present reporting setups. 








Narr onE er 
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4. We recommend that more accurate figures be secured on reports of the 
number of expected layers, egg production, eggs set for broiler production, eggs 


set for layer production, number of eggs in storage and better breakdown on 


poultry storage holdings 


5. We favor limited price supports on a relatively low basis to be used only in 
neriods of temporary surpluses to prever us disaster for producer Orin 
wise, Suppiy and d iand should re ile pric 

i S i N 

1. Ru ectric cooper ss d have the opportunity of obt I 
proportionate share of el energy fre iny pub or private power de 
ment 

Contit oul Is fo. ral electri ( mproveme! 
Retain provisions for loans fo ne ion and transmission when needed 
ind f sible 

4. Provide adequate administrative funds to carry out present rural electri 
services, 


». We commend the REA for making their supervisory policies flexible enough 


to allow electric cooperatives to develop a program based on the needs of loc 








I vLVS . p 
farm families. Weu that this policy be continued. This is exemplified by 
the recent reorgal ition of REA However, we feel that there is too great a 

til it loan and re pt of the loan contract 
col culture for its policy state con 





the 
we recomme 


7. We urg 





‘e relationship with cooper: nd 
uated with rural electric cooperatives 
nce for b isic resear¢ h in the hela ol 
eed in the field of electric house beat 
ing, air conditioning, feed processing, irrigation, and many others 

8. Provide adequate loan and administrative funds to improve the rural tele 
phone 

VEGETABLE SECTION 


1. Vegetable growers and their cooperatives in Ohio are historically opposed to 
price supports and Government control of productio! For our industry we 
should prefer to forego any support or conservation payments. 

2». We be! 


ve that young people interested in selecting a profession should be 
ini cooperative management. We urge that the Depart 


all within its power to encourage the development of 





able to secur 
ment of Agric 
training courses in t 
We request the help of the De} y 
tions of other departments of Government which work hardships on some of our 
cooperatives Specitically, we refer to the area-of-production interpretation in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and to the prohibiting of trip leasing of truck 





artment of Agriculture in changing regula 





4. We urge research in the field of crop and market news-reporting service in 


order that this service may be more accurate and useful More funds are needed 
to reach out into producing areas for information and to hire competent trained 
personnel to gather and interpret market information 


RECORD OF ATTENDANCE, EVALUATI C'ONFERENCI USDA SERVICES, 


Kepresenting artificial breeding cooperatives 


ard Kellogg, manager, 1224 Alton Darby Road, Columbus 4, Ohio 
lax Drake, manager, Box 1015, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Samuel B. Rose, director, Findlay, Ohio. 

Alvin Ruewee, assistant manager, Box 1015, Tiflin, Ohio. 

Jasper Johnson, director, Route 1, Dover, Ohio. 
Representing rural electric cooperatives : 

J. C, Cissner, director, 202 North Downing Street, Piqua, Ohio 
W. R. Joslin, direct Route 1, Sidney, Ohio. 
W. E. Stuckey, manager, 4302 Indianola Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
A. E. Halterman, manager, 202 North Downing Street, Piqua, Ohio 
Martin C. Petri, director, Route 5, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Everett S. Hoy, manager, Box 115, Hamilton, Ohio 
Clarence Eckhardt, director, Route 1, Somerville, Ohio 
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£ Ruble, director, Route 3, Lancaster, Ohio 
P. Moore, direct Route 6, Cambridge, Ohio. 
e McCormick, manager, New Concord, Ohio 
I. Dur p, manager, 112 Sout Main Street, Utica, Ohio. 


Representing farmer elevators, Farm Bureau, Grange 


\\ Shidal 9 245 N High Stree (‘olumbus. Ohio 
Ne ( J 1 we S v I st kostoria, Ohio 
iP. I N ad O} 
Uv. 8. K ( e, | s 
LF! nag ( k ve I () 
I vd ] ¢ dire Fort Recovery, Ohio 
C. Maurice Wieting, director of informatic °45 North High Street, Colum- 
{> 
Repre y tock and w S 
\. Get man 2050 S High Ss ( bus, Ohio 
A. Re ( ns, direct Route 5, X¢ 0) ) 
} ink Ss irector, ¢ ol Oo ) 
I M. Watts rector, Route 2, Eaton, Ohio 
i! director, Sabina, Ohi 


i Im : 
F. G. Ketner, manager, 1561 Leonard Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
Howard Davison, sales, 1561 Leonard Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
; homson, publicity director, 1561 Leonard Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
J. R. Kimber, manager, Union Stockyards Exchange Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohi 
C. F. Helser, director, Thornville, Ohio 
Representing dairy processing and milk producers cooperatives : 
Dale Dohner, manager, Route 2, Mansfield, Ohio. 
J. W. Hartsock, manager, 1012 Webster Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Leslie Mapp, manager, 136 Maple Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
Robert Schiering, director 1, 1711 Stevens Avenue, Mount Healthy, Ohio. 
Henry Knolman, director, Route 1, Harrison, Ohio 
Harry Linebaugh. director, Grove Citv, Ohio 
S. S. Chambers, producers, 3298 Cline Road, Columbus, Ohio 
C. J. Windau, director, Pandora, Ohio 
C. M. Kaiser, director, Hilliards, Ohio 
Panl Quigley, manager, 212 Canton Building, Canton, Ohio. 
David Gray, director, Route 1, Wapakoneta, Ohio 
Robert Mead, fieldman, 22211% Detroit Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio. 
Representing fruit and vegetable cooperatives: 
Russel Devol, director, Marietta, Ohio 
George Watson, manager, 1 Plumb Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Arthur L. Smith, director, 1600 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 7, Ohio. 
Representing credit cooperatives 





Frank Morisey, director, Paulding, Ohio 

Paul R secretary-treasurer, Woolworth Building, Defiance, Ohio 

a. 7 secretary-treasurer, 301-305 Piqua Bank Building, Piqua, Ohio. 

Earl Sk ’ ecretary-treasurer, New Zimmerman Building, Springfield, 
Ohio 

Panl R. Moot district director, 47 North Washington Street, Columbus, 
Ohi 

Farl R. K Ohio 


Atwood Street, Galion, Ohio. 

urer, Seott Building, Jackson, Ohio. 

urer, 1025 North Main Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
111-414 Home Building, Ashland, Ohio. 





©. R. Ar d, director, Route 1, Hilliards, Ohio 
Robert ] Hender , Secretary-treasurer, Wapak Theater Building, Wapa- 
ko O} 


Paul B. Holwa rector, West Jefferson 
Representing poultry and egg cooperatives : 
R hh M. Crooks, manager, Versailles, Ohio 
Rov Zimmerman, manager, Box 5031, Tr-Village Station, Columbus 12, Ohio. 
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From Ohio State University : 
George B. Crane, assistant director, Agriculture Extension Service 
Cc. F. Christian, associate extension editor 
Robert Pelley, da rv eco iomist. 
Francis C. Byrnes, agricultural extension editor 
Dr. or ae Falconer, chairman, departme nt of agricultural economics 
C. W. Hammans, extension economist 
Dr. George G. Henning, professor of marketing 
From Agricultural Mobilization Committee: 
Robert Miles, chairman, Ohio Agricultural Mobilization Committee. 
Byrou Ross, member, State PMA committee. 
Albert C. Iwoehler, member, State PMA committee. 
Edgar I’. Hempy, State director, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
H. B. Alger, Soil Conservation Service. 
D. T. Herrman, Soil Conservation Service. 
©. A. Gehrig, State director, Farmers Home Administration. 
A. W. Marion, director, State department of natural resources. 
Warren G. Weiler, State dire of vocational agriculture 
Paul R. Mootz, Farm Credit Administration. 
Guests and speakers: 
J. K. Stern, president, American Institute of Cooperation, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C 
Harold Hed : 
Credit Administ1 
Wesley Windisch, 
J. EK. Garrison, 


itive Research and Service Division, Farm 
ngton, D. C 

1 of markets, Ohio Department of Agriculture, 

‘ ton Daily News, Dayton, Ohio 
Walter L. Bluck, executive secretary, Ohio Council of Fa 

In 145 North High Street, Columbus 15, Ohi« 





rmer Cooperatives 


NEW VIENNA, Onto, October 16, 1953 
Hon. CLirrorp Hope, 
Chairman of Agricultural Committee, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sir: I wish to state my thinking 
First, control of production is essential 
in any way fixes prices 


iarm program 


») success in any farm program whicl 


of a suggested 






Second, control must in some way prevent diverted acres from causing diffi 


culties with other crops. 
Therefore. I suggest that a mtrol system be a certain percent of tillable land 


lered a maximum amount of acres 
a farmer could use each year, but would not effect operation of less than the 
specified base percentage. Each farmer would use his own judgment in his farm 
operation anywhere up to the base. 


in crops harvested each vear. This to be consi¢ 


I further suggest that 65 percent be nearer to a proper starting point. 

As an example, it would operate thus: A ner having 100 acres of tillable land 
could grow 65 acres of cotton or 65 acres of wheat or 65 acres of corn 
fied farming any combination of grain and fiber crops « 
total of 65 acres 








n divers! 
ould be grown up to a 


The Secretary of Agriculture would determine when and what the base per 
centage should he 
Sincerely, 


E. J. Cook 


GIBsonsure, Onto, October 18, 1958 
Hon. CuirrorD Hop! 
Chairman of House Agricultural Committee 

As a farmer, I wish to state my views to the committee 

For industry it’s cost plus; for labor it’s cost of living; but for the farmer it’ 
parity, which will not give him even half he is entitled to. 

In 1947, when the farmer’s income was at a record high, prices received by 
the farmer were way above parity, yet he received only 10.1 percent of the 
national income when he should have received 19.3 percent of the national income 
as the farmers represented 19.3 percent of the population. 
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According to the January 30, 1953, issue of the Toledo Blade, 10 Wood County 


farmers 1952 net incomes averaged $1,770, then prices were at parity or above. 
Wood county is one of the most fertile counties in Ohio. Is that all it’s worth 
for the ost important job of feeding and clothing this Nation? 

The administration talks of the high support prices causing a surplus, yet in 
the next breath they advise using more fertilizer, etc., to increase our yield and 
eut rhe lower the price the more we have to raise to meet our expenses 
and living cost. The processor isn’t going to pay the farmer what he is en- 
titled to unless compelled to by law 


kividently the leaders of the three large farm organizations do not believe 


in equality for agriculture, if they do it’s hich time they support a cost of 
production bill I am referring to various bills, such as the Senate bill, S. 570, 
and identical House bill on which hearings were held in 1939 

It certainly is a tragedy that farmers no longer have farm leaders like 
John Simpson Everson, Reno, and Kennedy, 

I time t Congress give the farmer the average cost of production for 
that part consumed at home or put industry, railroad, utilities companies and 


everybody else on 50-90 parity basis 
Why talk about equality and justice for all, actions speak louder than words? 
Thank you, 
Respectfully yours, 
RicHARD DEPNER, 
The Cyarrman. The next witness following Mr. Lane will be Mr. 
H. M. Leitnaker, of Columbus, Ohio 


STATEMENT OF JIM LANE, XENIA, OHIO 


Mr. Lane. Chairman Hope and es of the Agriculture Com 
mittee: lam Jim Lane, of rural route No. 3, Xenia, Ohio. 

My sons and I with other employees, grow fruit and pasture on 100 
acres of variable topography in western Greene County. I am chair- 
inan of the | i a ot supervisor of the Greene Co inty Soil Conserva- 


ion District, and past pres ident of the Ohio Federation of Districts. 
ihe ae soil conservation we have aaene wonderful coop- 
eration with the Ag cultural Extension Servi and other avenciles, 


Our extension agents taught us the need of nave our soil and 


other natural resources, and how to acquire and organize a soil con- 
servation district. 

However, the entire program and plan of work of the duly elected 
board of local supervisors would fall very flat but for the action of 
the Soil Conservation Service technicians, assisted by the Forest. Serv- 

Extension Service, Ramis. and others. 

These service men have helped our farmers to walk the rainfall 
down the hills by terraces and sod waterways—holding some of it in 
ponds for livestock watering, garden irrigation, fire protection to 
buildings, and recreation. 

They have covered many ugly scars with beautiful plantings. They 
have helped us improve our soils through rotation and our incomes, 
ind tax returns, through many better pr ictices. 

These planners get farmer action applied on the things they know to 
be good. And back of the mare those who have trained them, and 
who should continue to train other young men in the technicalities of 
saving the soil. 

I do not know all the workings of the Soil Conservation Service, but 
I do know this: break down that service and the same men will be 
doing the same work under another agency or department, after wast- 
ing time in making the change; or the real activity of saving the soil 
will revert to lethargy and loss. 
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Soil conservation is not only a Greene County, Olio. proble m. but 
it is a national problem and a costly One § though hot nearly as costly 
to carry out as it isto neglect it. 

In my own district farmers are a king for assistance beyond our 


present staff of technician’s ability to produce. They are not ask ng 
ll return profits 


] 


ior Government payments on practices that wi 
themselves, but for technical ou dance in iving thelr souls. They 
are more Interested in how to do, than in payments for doing it. 

lherefore, funds allotted to the Soil Conservation Service are not 
ifficient todo the job, and those avallable thro ioh other programs are 
aie left in the coffers. 

Farmers are not alone in this new interest. Tru » local farmers 
supervise the program without 1 cent of pay, ae business and in- 
dustry are backing it with financial contributions. 

Educators are incorporating it in school curriculum. Writers and 
speakers are spreading its gospel over the mike and through news- 
print and magazine. Soil conservation is popular—just as a well- 
filled coal bin is popular. 

The soil is basic to every phase of agriculture and living that my 
neighbors, here, have mentioned to you today, and the work of saving 
It 1S vital, requiring spec! ally tré Lined men, available from no other 
source than that whic h has supplied them thus far. These men are 
scientists, specialists, with the best-trained men in their field. Their 
entire time and efforts are focused on one job. 

Let us not diminish but rather expand research. 

Precious little rain has “yr oe on my land for the past 17 months, 
while the Little Miami stil flows by at the foot of the hill. 1 would 
like to know how many ak of thousands of gallons of that 
river water, converted into acre-inches, would be req ired by ry 
Bellefontaine silt loam to produce large, juicy, red strawberries in 
June; or by gravelly loam on my ridge-top to bring Hale Haven 


peaches to their full luscious flavor in August, or that tangy vinous 
taste and rich red coloring to Stayman Winesap apples in October: 
or what would be the requirement on my Russell silt loam to keep a 
plush green carpet of grasses and legumes on my pastures from April 
to December. 

Not only I, but many other farmers want to know a lot of things 
that can be ascertained through research. 

l would love to see thi erand old la ad of out restored to as mu h 
as possible of its original productivity and beauty, and e glory 
be given to God and His Son who made it. 

Honorable gentlemen, you have the happy opportunity to so honor 
them by kee ping in effect a proven system, W ithout disrup tion, change 
or abandonment until a better method has been deve loped, ried and 
proved. 

I thank you. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Leitnaker is the next witness. 

Following him will be Earl] Chaney of Tiffin, ( Yhio, who was called 
earlier but who was temporarily out of the room. 

The Chair would like to read the following telegram which has 
been delivered. 
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The telegram is addressed to Hon. James G. Polk, Agriculture Com- 


~ nv regrets to Chairman Hope.’ 
That is signed by Mr. Reeves, Congressman from the N nth District. 


*Unexpe tedly prevel ted from attending meeting today. bx- 


We are sorry Mr. Reeves is not able to be present. We appreciate his 
telk oram 


Mr. Leitnaker ? 


Mr. 


STATEMENT OF H. M. LEITNAKER, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Leirnaker. Mr. Chan in. members of the committee, I am 


H. M. Leitnaker and I have indulged in erain farming, livestock 


h 


lave 


I 


present time I am also active in livestock marketing. I too 


repared a statement that has much to do with production, 


distribution price, and so forth, along with economics and in general 


our 1 
\ 
tatel 
Phi 
ts e@1 





lationships with capital, labor, and industry. 
itter of courtesy I would like to omit the reading of this 
hit I appreciate that time is vital in this meeting. 


( HAIRMAN. ‘I he statement w il] become a part ot! the record 1} 


» document referred to is as follows :) 





ATEMED H. M. LEITNAK COLUMBUS, OHIO, OCTOBER 20, 1953 
! { ist century, prices for agricultural products in the United States 
with pric j ther parts of the wor d, and we ex 
1 l outlet for « Mlucts We were able to exchanve our 
! l eded home for imported goods, or pay our 
debts. Wages and the production costs of other goods were proportioned 
ig It i] prices and agricultural buying power. But today, the 
gricultural production is so high in comparison with other parts of the 
we now the problem « mported agricultural products and the 
i! ? ‘ 
d prices are low in mparison with the cost of production, 
f other goods witl wn « nomy 
Ire was at a reat disadvantage during the 1930's because of idle 
nd i e} There are indications that agriculture again is facing a 
wit] his difference at the present time we have no idle money 
Ind I em) ment d wages are tops. While we agree that 
hest stome! t is within the exchange of our labor. goods, and 
that the odds are against us In other words, parity is lacking 
) T ( 
ag tural capacity to produce is tremendous While consumption is 
la ( ibution is not adequate The result is surpluses of basic com 
S At le t we have enough luses to lower prices. Capital, labor, 
operate somewhat on fixed prices or cost plus. Agriculture operates 
ee 1 ket. So, there is a problem, and it is well accepted. Can we reg 
her the supply or the demand’? Both nature and human nature are un 
h re, the economy established for one-eighth of our popula- 
l \ Vill hat SProups 
yrogral and price supports to date have given relief but have not solved 
ems relative to distribution 
proposed two-price system for wheat has been referred to as a nonacreage 
ent wheat program productionwise However, in setting up the individual 
county, and farm share of 1] domestic allowance to sell at parity, you 


ally have to establish acreage and yield figures, in order to arrive at 
stic bushel allotment Why produce and contribute to a world market 


might be as little as 50 percent of our parity ? 


eitnaker has been a grain farmer and livestock producer and feeder in Fairfield 
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LIVESTOCK 











Many livestock producers and feeders complain about protection for the grair 
farmer, and none for the livestock man. Especially is this true when livestoc] 
feeding profits are low or nonexistent as the result of a poor corn hog or corn 
slaughter steer ratio 

lany feeders at t es comp! il t high-priced corn, but I doubt the wisd 
of their col e cheap corn i 1 temporary Se to the hog producer 
or feede! ( j i l DLLITY heap ¢ nh prompts increased hog 
productio d cattle feeding, which results in excess supplies of pork 
and beef 

H h-priced cor genera y p Ss ro oO l both ecattl nd 

¢ feeding Beet ittle prod | ire and i\ mi 
The beef-cattle population cycle is wide in terms of years ‘ ess of i} 
ad might oO! ISLHeSS recesslol I eatt reer Cy 4 : mostly fovel 
8) I upply and pl e of et f ne pr e of good beet 

( eap Col create in increased demat for teed Mad more ives k goes 
to the feed t I} often leads to ex s supplic f pork and beef later o1 
In seasons of high-priced fe r feeders go to the feed ind feeder ttle 

vel ny! D IS¢ ic] f ae df ( I generally re its 

n light supplies of pork and | Prices and profi ire higher In otl 

! t Loch Ces Lit } Mm) ectl the = Dp t I t Oo! orn 

One ot e major livestock probl s the resu if poor distribution, for 

ch me itis ) I ! I Lp ‘ rok 
he Stock f er ( persona help to solve by prod gand! ketil 
ind the nd This « not « cut down thi peaks” and rile ! 
eipts al prices ( be of I \ ! tl irket I iwker 
¢ ( and t iousewll 
PRICI 

1’) e does two things in gene It indicate what qd how mich to produce 
| often re < } it inst f f esight niture he« se oO 1 
( ) lu n, | s } has guidance Ag nature 

nd human nature both are unpredict ( 

| y ey rience with an agi tu control prograr we know > most 

ficn to control supply We know through ex] ence with OPA, OPS, and 

ng, that consumption is uncontrollable and unpredictable 
THE NEED 

Reg ss of the foregoing statements, we do ed a farm progran Phe 
! 1 arise not nece t Vv fro ny particuiar Tau erro! n tl pa oO 

he farme! It is t] esult f the fave ! r ee ’ ess, and econo! VISE 

elationship he is reed to accep n buying at St ng Ilis standard of 
ng suffers by comparison with many others 

Even wit f ) ral S behooves every farmer to put the emphasis 
on what nd ho much to produce, along with personal efficiency and econon 

n product 

cos F PROGRA\ 
While many con are heard from both producer and consumer, re ve 
the st of a cultural support programs, the national cost « ( l 

e much great ! se of a Lior price reces I } farm prod Good 
efficiel nad ¢ ! ma t nt of a Gover ‘ progral Ss impor 

nt : l fundamentals o he pre im itself l he ng of grain in ¢ ‘ 

f a proper, normal supp at he unloading of this on the United States 

irket defeats the purpose the support prog 

MAJOR CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The need for a farm program and its importance to the entire economy. 
”. Probler 


3. Program must be flexible from time to time and subjec 


ind use, and conservation 





of shift of crops and 
t to change 

$. A reasonable surplus is needed as protection to the consumer, but not 
as a detriment to the producer 

5. No simple solution, but an effort must be made 

6. A workable price-support program cannot be maintained without some 
control over production 


38490—54—pt. 1( 6 
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NDATIONS 
No] ipport program for perishable crops 
‘ t ipport program for livestock ¢ s products 
nue ipports on three basic comumodities—cotton, wheat, and corn. 
ieR I da istment of tariffs and duties, and trade agreements when 
Ne I dval re to the econom 
Mr. Lerrnaxer. As a result of my comments I might summarize 
t] em { ey re on page o as group of major con ice rations: 
Che drastic need for a farm program and its importance to the 
t re ¢ Oli 
Problem of shift of crops and land use, and conservation. 
\cknowledgment that the program must be flexible from time 
I 1 i ubj tto< ans 
t+. A reasonable +s inplus : needed as protection to the consumer, 
a detriment to the produc er. 
No sin ple solution, but an effort must be made. 
6. A workable price-support program cannot be maintained wit 
it some control over production. 


The majority of the discussion today has been phi losophy, eco- 
nomics, and history. I think some of you gentlemen were thinking 
vhere do we vo Trom here. I offer * these four brief recom- 


No price-support program for perishable crops 
No price-support program for livestock or its products. 


3. Continue supports on three basic commodities—cotton, wheat, 
i! I . 
Ri on and adjustment of tariffs and duties, and trade agree 
ment vhen and where an adv intage to the economy. 


I thank you, cventlemen. 
The Cuarman. Mr. Earl J. Chaney, we will hear from you now. 
Following him we will hear Mr. James Lewis, of Hamilton, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF EARL J. CHANEY, TIFFIN, OHIO 


Mr. Cyaney. Chairman Hope and gentlemen of the House commit 
tee, Lama dirt farmer from Seneca County. That is in north central 
Ohio. l operate about 700 acres of oTAa nland up there. 

I eraduated from Heidelberg College with a bachelor of science 
decree in 1931. My } lans were to become an engineer. As weean all 
emember, there was a depression—that economic incident which 
caused many changes in many plans and many lives. A great number 
of engineers resorted to door-to-door canvassing in an attempt to sell 
life insurance in order to stay off relief. 

This economic incident changed my plans from being an engineer to 
rong home to he Ip save the homeste: id. Mortgages then were very, 
very burdensome, - d peopl » were more concerned with trying to save 
what tl e\ te her than planning to accomplish something extra. 
Phe faith ¢ aa nt, on which our economy operates when we are liv- 
g what we like to call the American way, was absent. People were 
ilmost completely ruled by the defeatist attitude. Remember the old 
catchword: “Prosperity 1s just around the corner?” But nobody 

eally expected to turn that corner. 

During World War IT our oper: ation grew to the operating of 1,400 
acres of productive land, doing our share of filling the war needs trans- 


In 
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lated to us by the Departme nt of Agriculture. In the recession that 
followed World War Il we retrenched to the operating of 700 acres 
which we have maintained since. 


This wave us an opportunity to work out some solutions thre ugh soil 
management and machine-use management in order that we might 


operate successfully at the 90 percent ot parity level. We necessal lly 
are forced to curtail purchases, for income under this level does not 
justify the expenditures we had cheerfully made esas the great war- 
time needs operation. 

Enough on background. 

A good farm program must embody four definite point 3: 

First, it must guarantee the American economy that American agri 
culture will have suflicient income to pure hase its share of the produc 
tion of this great American economy. 

Second, it must provide for and guarantee a bountiful sufficiency of 
food for every American citizen. 

Third, it must provide for the necessary conservation of food-pro- 
ducing facilities so that future generations will never be faced with 
hunger. 

Last—and very important—it must provide plans for and embody 
controls for the prevent ion of unneeded surpluses. 

I am completely in favor of 100 percent of parity in order to get 
American farm agricultural income back where it ought to be. 

That would keep the farmer participating fully in the American 
buyers’ market. But in my own mind I do not believe that our eit 
zenry is educated to the point where it will accept 100 percent of 
parity. 

It is, therefore, politically expedient that farmers place their com- 
bined efforts behind a drive to maintain our support program at a 


vO percent level of — The sliding scale system seares me. If 
we ever allow the American farmer to get that far out of the buy rs’ 
market, a de end lonary spira | will be set in motion that will make the 
depression of 1930 look like just a little old hard times. 

The two-price system scares me even more. In my own — I 
cannot see where it would guarantee us even (v0 pe reent of pi wl ‘. and 


I am fully convinced that it would have no control on agri a iral 


production. 

At the best, it would offer a tremendous field for graft and cor 
ruption. Toa ve na i Suc h a syste mM would he the same th ney a cle al 
ing Russia four aces in this poker game we call a cold war. 


The next sate? I wish to make is this: In my own mind I am 
positive that we cannot operate any support program without a defi 
nite set of production controls, Let’s quit kidding ourselves. It is 


one of the unpleasant “musts” that we have to go along with in any 
type of support program, or surpluses of tremendous size will be 
accumulated and will bury the program in the same manner that t] 
old Wheat Board was buried during Herbert Hoover’s administration. 
In our common, everyday experience how often do we say more or 
less laughingly of some individual, “He can’t have his cake and 
it, too”—yet we farmers are just as foolish when we ask for a support 
program without controls. 
Let’s accept these controls and go on to improve other bothersome 
technicalities that hinder our program. 


A 
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The next point I wish to call to your attention is, if the Govern 
ment is going to stockpile food as a security measure In this cold war 


which we are engaged, let’s call 3 t definite ly a stockpile of “muni 
tions” accumulated for every taxpayer's benefit and paid for trom 
every ndividual’s taxes, and let’s remove it completely from the 
n irket 

Let’s accept these controls and go on to improve other bothersome 
trucks and uniforms are stockpi led for future use, they are com- 
pletely re} oved from the market and have no de} ressing e (rect upon it. 

Phe Army has a stockpile of jeeps, but Wi Ilys-Overland is not 
forced to sell its products at D)O-per t parity. It is operating ata 
profit. If this stockpile of food—a similar sto¢ kpile to the one that 
carried America and her allies successfully through World War I] 

t definitely defined and handled in this manner, it \ i as an 

oO ; ultural Sul nlus, ce mplet ‘ly ul balance our Ame} ical economy 
as the farmer is driven from the ht vers market. We will then have 
lost one of our most important battles in the cold global war. bh 
order to win this war out es dare not falter. 

The next point I wish to make has to do with our program of conser- 
vation. Food and the obtaining of food is vitally Important to every 
American citizen. Therefore, fo responsibil ty of conserving and 


maintaining our resources for t he production of the food is shared b ry 


each and every citizen, and the moneys expended to obtain the desired 

sult should be taken from the national tax funds and not charged to 

ultural reli ef. About 10 percent of our population is involved 

in farming. ‘This 10 percent of the population cannot pay the conser- 
vation b iN for the whole LOO pel ‘ent of our population. Th e othe 
consuming 90 percent must pay its own way. 

Gentle en. I thank vou. , 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Chaney. 

This morning we called on Mr. Earl Ash, of Amsden, Ohio, who 
did not respond at that time. 

i Mir. Ash present at this time? 

{ No respol se. } 

The CHamman. We will pass his name over again. 

After Mr. Lewis, the next witness will be Mr. Dwight Lifer. of 
Danville, Ohio. 

We will now hear from Mr. Lewis. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. LEWIS, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Mr. Lewis. Chairman Hope and members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, Iam a farmer from southwestern Ohio, farming in Butler, 
Ohio, in partnership with my brother doing general farming and with 
a main enterprise of production of milk and breeding of registered 
cattle. 

I particularly am going to deal with the future of the dairy industry 
as We see it In southwestern Ohio. 

[ think that we will have to all admit that dairying is a phase of 
agriculture that requires much investment in cattle, land, and build- 
Ings; a great deal of labor and labor with much know-how is required. 

Many dairymen are young men with large debts acquired during 
the recent years of inflation. I feel we need young men in agriculture 
today. I am not saying that dairy farmers need or do they ask for 
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special benefits. However, I feel they must be given an equal chance 
to solve their problems and be kept on an even level with other members 
of their communities. 

Today, in Ohio, we have mixed communities representing all meth- 
ods of earning a living—agriculture, industry, labor, and professional 
people. 

I feel that dairy products are one of our very best types of food. 
The dairy cow is a great consumer of forage, fibers, and grass products. 
These products are nec essary for the farmer to raise in our everlast- 
ing battle to conserve or preserve the fertility of our soil for future 
generations. 

I really feel that we need a new basis or new method for pricing of 
milk. I think we are going to have to realize that we are not going 
to continue basing the price of milk on fats. 

We are going to have to base thom on solids, not fats. We have got 
to admit that we have pretty much lost our butterfat market. It is a 
hard thing to admit, but we have to. 

I think we are going to have to realize that the best sale of any dairy 
product has been the selling of fluid milk. That is the most number 
of dollars to the farmer down the road. 

We are going to have to put more force, more emphasis, on the sell- 
ing of this whole milk. Also, I think we are going to have to realize 
that we cannot figure the price of the farmers’ milk on surplus 
products. 

We are going to have to have a different system other than pricing 
on surplus. We are going to have to price again back toward the 
value of whole milk. I feel that it is unfair to ask a farmer to pro- 
duce and then pay the oreat wages that we have to pay labor. 

In our section of Ohio labor is getting practically as much for the 
manufacture of milk and setting this milk on the doorstep as the 
farmer receives for producing the milk and setting it on the platform 
of the handler. 

We are going to have to realize if we support the prices of grain 
and I am not here agreeing with some of the people on the program 
tod: ay—if we are going to support the pr ices of grain for farmers we 
are going to have to support the pr ice of milk produc ers. 

I am not say ing we have to support e ‘ither. 

I think we must protect the dairy industry from fraud and mis- 
representation of artificial products labeled dairy products and that 
these products are traveling on color reputation and taste advantages 
of pure dairy products. 

I feel that the price of milk and all — products should be tied 
very closely to the ability of the American consumer to pay. The 
cost of manufacturing and delivering dairy ‘ania ts to the consumer 

an eye sore to the average dairy farmer. 

gr may I say keep in mind the great investment that the aver- 
age farmer has in buildings and cattle. This is a great investment. 

Do not be too rough on the dairyman. I might throw in one state- 
ment with regard to a two-price system. We in dairy farming have 
had a two-price system for the figuring of our price for some time. 

I do not think it will work, and you will find a lot of dairy farmers 
will tell you the same thing. We have been selling milk, class 1 and 
class 2 milk, class 3, whatever you want to call it. 
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oO i large price. Class re and o bri wv a lower price. 


W have a blen 


d price figure, the price we get for all our milk. I 


end that the farmer will not be satisfied with a two-pricing system 
be ise It Is Yo ng to bring his top p1 ce down tor 1O\ 

We feel it is not fair for labor to receive more for manufacturing 

L « ry, Wit! O Investment except a ay’ work, per quart of 
milk than the producer receives for producing this quart of milk and 
etting It on tne platform of the handler. Again may I Say keep in 
} d the investment 1n land, b ulding. and cattle that the average 
a farm i 

The 2-price system will not work. It has been tried in the dairy 
industry. With price of class 1 and class 2, the farmer receives a 
blend price with much dissatisfaction among the farmers. 

In closing, I would like to say we must move toward a farm pro 
gram that will maintain the standard of living of the Americar 
rat vhile not baa krupting our Government. Farm program and 
pP es ¢ the national level must have more of the thinking of the 
ictive farmer down the road that 1s familiar with the problems in 
his field, and the problems of his neighbor. 


The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Rex Long inthe room? Mr. Long, you will 


follow Mr. Lifer. 
STATEMENT OF DWIGHT LIFER, DANVILLE, OHIO 
Mr. Lirer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my hame 


is Dwight L rer. 


man. a 1 processol 


lama commercial turkey grower, breeder, hatchery- 


We raise fron 10,000 to 50,000 turkeys each vear, keep over several 

housand breeders, Operate a LS0,000-« apacity hat hery, and have our 

own complete processing and freezing plant on our farm. We operate 

over 1.200 acres of land and raise beef cattle on the ranges when they 
@ used for turkey S. 

I have been a ve in the Ohio 7 irke \ Association and at the pres- 


( time | ama member of t ie board of directors of the Ohio Turkey 
ig Association and the Ohio Poultry Improvement <Asso- 


‘ 


ire not bein 


( i 

Din ny} ent vears the entire pe ulti industry has experienced it 
greatest econolk exXpans on and h is witnes ed a adramatic improve 
ment in both efliciency of production and efficiency of marketing, and 
vet during this period poultry prices have been consistently well below 


Last year we grew about 60 million turkeys in the United States, 
which is more than twice as many as the average yearly production 
lui ng the ) Ve il pe ‘od I$ » oo), The crop, as you well know, was 
arger than the demand and the growers faced a market which would 
not pay the cost of production. 

At our solicitation the Department of Agriculture bought a sub- 
stantial quantity of the turkeys with the understanding and assur- 
ance of the leaders of the industry that production in 1953 would be 
eut back to the point where it would not exceed the probable demand. 
We of the industry agreed that unless such a cutback in production 
was made in 1953 we could not logically ask for any Government 


S ipport. 
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latest analysis of the situation this fall indi that : 
dustry has backed up its words with action and at the moment there 
seems to be no reason why turkeys should receive anv s ipod this 
veal ; 7 

The Situation that we are in today with ome of oul oO! eult iral 
commodit es we feel largely traced to the lack t proxi tion con 
trols and the retai ne ot p 0 upport after surph l hav become 
overabundant. 

Price ot poultry produ tS generally auring this pe od of ex 
sion have been favorable to the eflicitnt producer both lareg | ull. 
This fact in itself is ample proof that the pountrymen quickly adjust 
their production operations to changes in supply and demand, a da for 
this reason any continued attempt to interfere with prices Saget 
price fixing or the buying of surplus commoditi would « reflect 
hurt to the eflicient producer 

It is om feeling after ow experience of last vear that 1t is the 


responsibility of the industry to adjust the supply of turkeys to the 
demand through continued improvement 11 ; production efficiency 
which will cut costs and enable farmers to adjust more easily to lower 
prices, if necessary. \t the same time increased efhiciency in market 
ing should yield to the farmer a hbigeel share of t e consumer’s dollar. 

Cutting costs of both production al d market no through in prove 


ment in efficiency will result in at expansion of our market and 
therefore eall for a oradual expansion 1 rodu tion, but it is our 
responsibility as growers to keep th expansion within the bounds of 


market demands. 

Perhaps the best illustration of how this works has been the develop- 
ment of the broiler industry during the last 20 years. It has gone 
through several periods when prices did not yield the cost of pro 
duction. 

Such periods have weeded out the inefficient producers and have 
generally been followed by lower costs of production and a substantial 
expansion of the industry. This 20-year-old industry will produce 
upwards of a billion broilers this year. Its growth can be attributed 


to its great improvement 1n e fhe ency in both pre duction and market 
ing. We feel the same princi ies apply to the future of our turkey 
industry. 

We are, therefore, opposed to any con medera ion of surplus removal 
or price supports unless our growers make the ee | _ ack 
in produ tion and prices still fail to meet the cost producti 

In maintaining oul production within the limits of a acid 
it is important that we have complete information on the statistics of 
the industry. 

(Congress during o the last vear met our request for added funds for 
this purpose and we are deep Is app reciative of their coo peration. 

Adequate marketing statis tics combined with continued research on 
improvement and e fliciency of production and effic lency of marketing 
are, in our opinion, the great needs of the agricultural industry of 
this country. 

I thank you. 

The CHatmrMan. Thank you, Mr. Lifer 


Mr. Rex Long, of Loudenville, Ohio, is next. 
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STATEMENT OF REX LONG, LOUDENVILLE, OHIO 


Mr. Lone. Chairman Hope, members of the Agriculture Commit- 
lee, my name is Rex Long. lama dairy farmer in north-central Ohio. 
Unlike Mr. Lewis, who was the last dairv farmer up here who ably 
spoke on the broader aspects of the dairy industry. I would like to be 
spec if ibout sone po nts of the Federal milk marketn gg order Lt) 
Cleveland, Ohio, as they affect me and 8,000 othe dairy farmers, and 
affect us adversely. 


Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act the Dairy Branch can pro- 


pose ; amendment to the Federal milk marketing order, but the 
produ r cannot vote on the amendment. He must vote out the 
order itself. This is a cumbersome wav of handling a milk marketing 
order. The order may have many good points and provide a floor to 
, on Swe 


k price in any given milkshed which the producer wishes to 


I therefore recommend that an eee to anv Federal milk 
marketing order m: UN be voted on an arately by the producer in any 
vive harea instead of on th e orde} ir s amende d. 

For example, the Dairy Bra a recently initiated the supply- 
demand amendment in Cleveland, Ohio, which was very objectionable 
rom a producer’s standpoint. The cle -aler also op yposed this amend 
ment, 

The Dairy Branch pushed this amendment through because the 
producers could not vote on the amendment without voting out the 
federal order itself. The amendment was later modified: however, it 
will allow milk to fall 25 cents per hundredweight lower in the spr ing 
of r an it did last spring. 

Vould it not be better for the producer tO propose amendments 
ome than ge Dairy Branch ? 
Ohio Is a milk deficit state: also, one whi h uses most of its fluid 
mil « ] therefore feel that the method of arriving at the price of 
milk per hundredweight at oi * principal Federal order cities in Ohio 
wrong. 

The price or floor of an order is arrived at by taking the average 
price of 18 Midwest condensory or ae and butterfat prices, 
depend ng o1 whieh the | oher. So with fat and powder supported 
at 90-percent parity, ie ane been used ae some time. Now fat and 
powder which are defil itely c] ass II] milk al re the basic part of pricing 
milk for our Ohio fluid milk market. 

T he Dairy Branch then adds a differential figure to the basic price 
to arrive at the price per hundredweight of milk. This differential 
hould take in many economic factors but apparently does not, for 
last spring a dairy farmer had to work 3 hours to earn $1. 

Therefore, I feel that the price of Ohio milk should be predicated 
on a fluid milk market rather than on the powder-fat basis of class IT] 
milk as at present. Also, the economic factors, employment, ability 
to buy. the cost of living scale, should all be taken into consideration 
n pricing milk to insure the producer a fair and steady income and 
insure the consumer a steady supp ly of fluid milk. 

It has been prove n that the lov ver retail cost of fluid milk does not 
increase consumption. I, erie feel that a more uniform price 
of milk is both desirable and fair to producer and consumer alike. 
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I recommend ci leting the supply de mand ame} dment to the Cleve 
land, QO) 10. order which wa nstituted by the Dairy Branch a d is 
neither wanted or necessary. 

I recommend that the 90) percent parity support of butterfat and 


milk he continued 


proteins making up a dairy ration are all suy ported at the present time. 
The self-he —) long-range rt ng | ora of the Amer ul 
Dairv Association will eventually increase the use of fluid milk, and 
together with State control mea res, We n the dairy indu try hope 
eventually to stand on our own feet 
Ge} tleme1 .I thank vo 


The CHatrrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Long. 

Is Mr. Dale Williams present ¢ 

(No respon e.) 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Williams does not seem to be present at thi 
time. 

(The following statement was submitte: 


by Mr. Williams:) 


STATEMENT FROM DALE C, WILLIAMS, FARMER, DARKE CoUNTY, OHIO 


I wish to present the followi points for the consideration of the committee 

1. We farmers have labored 20 years with the Congress in the establishment 
and improvement of our present farm programs We are confident that they are 
sound and better for the Nation as a whole, and the farmer in particular, than 
any two-price system or other schemes such as taxing the producer to set up a fund 
to carry on a price-support program 

2. It has been my privilege to be a member of the Ohio AAA State Committee 
and the Ohio State PMA Committee, beginning on April 19, 1985, and ending July 
18, 1952, when I resigned for reasons of health. 

During this period of almost 20 years, as you know, many plans for bettering 
the farm programs were developed by the farmers and the farmer county and 
community AAA and PMA committees. These were all considered carefully at 
every level and many good suggestions were recommended to and adopted by the 
Congress 


The farm programs have never been static things; they have continually been 
} 


alive and changes to meet new conditions have heen constantly made This will 
always be necessary Our present farm programs are not outmoded temporary) 
actions hey are up-to-date and quite capable of meeting any agricultural situa 
tion from a depression to war inflation 


3. At similar hearings in former years, the hearing committee often asked the 
farmer if a certain agricultural conservation program practice did not pay the 
farmer a profit. The answer to this certainly had to be yes for the simple 
reason that no practice would ever be included in the agricultural conservatior 
program unless it was beneficial to the farm. Then the farmer was asked by the 
committee why, since the practice was profitable, the farmer should not pay for 
the practice himself. This is not a logical conclusion although it seems to be to 
some people. It is to be remembered that many things are profitable, but that 
everyone is not in a position to take advantage of them. Personally, I might 
suggest that all Congressmen purchase a million dollars worth of stock in General 
Motors, General Mills, Morgan & Co., Ford Motor Co., International Harvester, 
General Electric, or other profitable stocks. With this amount of stock, Congress 
men would not need to be worried about elections. Still it is not logical to expect 
every Congressman to avail himself of this investment It is not any more 
logical to expect every farmer to find himself in a position to follow all the worth 
while farm improvement practices he knows about. 

4. We farmers have been hearing a lot of late from administration and USDA 
spokesmen about those fine words, “The farmer should learn to do more things 
for himself.” The thinking farmer on hearing this statement, now being so 
solemnly made, is only amused, as the statement indicates clearly that the person 
making it is not familiar with either the family farmer or his problems. We 
farmers have been doing all we could for ourselves and our Nation ever since we 
have had a nation. 
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ration or USDA spokesmen has as yet explained what else the 
himself Since our Nation was founded, the only thing which 
; sortunity to do more things for himself is the 
djustment Act and re ed acts. These laws gave to farmers a 





























to help ourselves and our Nation by cooperative, nationwide 
e r problems Now, ; being intimated to us, after we have 
e Congress for 20 vears to get our programs where they are today, 
in are ont) ceshift, temporary expedients which must be 
wrams whi will permit us to do more for ourselves, Actually, 
hinks kind of ta menus that the big-business administration 
de the farmers into little groups so that they can easily be con- 
| I Ss str ecregation, despair The thinking farmer 
more things for yourself” talk is hogwash. He now has progi 
Ww the ‘ uation it may arise Need 
e does I wish to de 1 untried, experimental ideas which 
f land rejec i severa ‘ r sound reasons, 
i I Ss wonderll Wi we farmers ure losing confidence in 
\\ contiden we have 1 the administration when its Secre 
t V adn Stratis f thei Stute and county 
‘ wn d | allows their elected committmen to spend 
month to set policy for an office manager Committeemen 
‘ ‘ t | ems in tl 1 permitted and at best 
ed, sn p agi SI the othce manage! 
ms the hew system w ost les this farmers do not 
t ( tain ie Department intends to ake the committees 
s is being done by taking their duties away from them and giving 
eone eist But ui ss th rvices to farmers are curtailed, the 
V Sta manager plan w cost uch more than letting the 
inen do the job of actual administration of the programs In 
ire constantly in tour with the problems involved in program 
he need for program and knowledge of how the program 
‘ | prog lown because of administrative problems. 
! evelop leader i cultural field by administering our own 
\ e are capab f doin the Jo We have been doing it 
the State we N on’s breadbasket for 20 year 
n Col nda Stat county, and co! unity program 
ae to the SDA since the new administration have been 
pigeonholed, or nullified by the technical operative procedures 
hel he USDA 
nstance, the 1954 agri al conservation program liming practice. 
t i n the application of li stone on his farm 
! ! ‘ Ss m ipplied n before, he is 
s s bee! | ( ws a need for But the f ities for 
l ‘ | ke more than LO percent of the 
b © Fz ad he stal shed by a deter 
! gum f vears were not satisfactor Such a 
! DOSSID eb ( qj i idministered for » reason 
I p Ol nakil I ermination do not have the necessary 
W 1 to ba a decisic The cost of obtaining and maintaining 
s would be prohib t After they were ol ned, it would 
equital decisior ecau f variations in weather, farm 
| f seed so method ind tf e of owl pas uring 
Lor ? the yudgsinent of the aaministrators, 
y \ he f me! 
mer ha cessfu Ww hered ; the ifs and buts to this 
e ap tio? estone I I al seeding 
t { is f 1 tape and beir ushed around, how 
oO bt nan ad histrative angle and 
W ein ! he Nation’s soils properly mditioned with 
© | ol SCit fic dreamers, when applied to the farmer 
nd a comple ire, and the farmer has 
v tender he 
ental ady ry col ittee is another source of dissatisfaction 
I eems to them tl f the dvisory committee does not agree 


p eeds I the committee and set up one 
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supporting his views rhe farmers on the committee are not average, family 
ype farmers whose problems are the real farm problems 

S. The two-price system has been dug up as a new approach to price sup 
ports 

It is not a new approach at all; it is as old as mankind. It breeds dishonesty 
imong farmers and businessmen, and it places the Government in a position 
where unscrupulous citizens can raid the Treasury of the Nation 

Were it not an open invitation to profit by cheating the Government, it would 








still be undesirable, because farmers are currently going br it the 90-percent 
parity guarantee level, and the two-price program would not mean more than 
vo percent of parity at the best to the farmer and could easily give him a return 
of 50 percent of parity or less 
The two-price system will not do away with the need for decisions to be made 
on the individual-farm basis The division between the two prices, even if e 
pressed in percentages, will have to have a determination for each farm 
what the percentages mean in terms of bushels of grain With some of the grain 


going for seed and feed on the farm. a determination of the amount for domestic 
sale and export or nonfeed purposes will also have to be made. This will entail 
the obtaining and keeping of more individual farm records than our present pro 


crams, and administrative costs will be much greater than for present prograins 





%. ‘The beef-cattle problem can be solved by the conservative method of apply 
ng high-tariff principles to the internal affairs of the cattlemen and processors. 
(1) Set the minimum prices the cattlemen are to receive for their cattle a 


100 percent of parity, changing from time to time as conditions indicate, 


(2) The minimum price to be based on central markets less freight 





(5) The minimum price also to be based on on-the-hoof grades established by 





USDA g rs at local markets 

(4) A penalty assessment to be made against any person who pays the producer 
less than the minimum, the penalty to be 300 percent of the difference between 
what the producer received and the minimum price This penalty money to help 
finance inspection and administration costs. 

This plan does not interfere with the market operation and is not socialistic, 
communistie, or radical It does not regiment the producer. The arket people 
can speculate all they please so long as they operate above the minimum price 


The principles involved in this plan are identical with the laws regulating public 
tilities and the protection by tariff laws of industry and labor Farmers can 
lifference between legislation fixing a minimum price for beef cattle and 
that fixing rail fre tion that has been on the b 
for years 


10. A commonsense application of our present programs as provided by the 








iar iegzisia 


Agricultur Adjustment Act and related acts as needed is what a majority of 
our family farmers want We know that coniitions will require chang n 
iWS as how written because the Nation’s food and fiber needs change from time 
‘ he sd eco! mic condition ind cultura method 





The CratrmMan. The next witness following Mr. Weaver will be 
Mr. Neal. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. WEAVER, MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


Mr. Wraver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
ame is Charles B. Weaver. I ama general farmer with 2. 


my majo! che I 
. t } 
My fa locate Marves\y ()] 


kore ’ Poultry ( perative A mnd ay } ve ip} 
tf the programs of ur agricultural college ind experiment sta 
Kirst, let me tute several things that we do not want in a farm 


program We do not like price supports, subsidy payments and the 
produetion control that vO along with them. lt may be ne 

to have some price supports for some basic commodities that we need 
to stocl pile. However. we think that price supports, in gel eral, do 
not solve problems and are only justified as short-time programs to 
prevent dis ister. 








Lhe broijle dustry today > a strong croy o¢ business because 
f rketing a very good product at a reasonable price. It has 
e! i periods whe price were below eost of 1 roduction,. but 
] produce! were forced out of busines and production 
( ted to 1 | the «a mand 

{ny policy that keeps the inefficient producer in business and at 
1 » Tine ( to the rplu l not a sc und policy. We think 
I h DI I l rs have de more to inert se effi eneyv, mar 
KeT L toe er nr «| Lt. And s lve their own problem than in other 

? Tl ‘ : 
oo lucers, too, have had periods during recent years when 
! od { ( ror le s tl hn cost of pr duct on, but we who are 
n the busine all the time, know that during such pel iods the man 
| yr The D rrest le ss will el] h Ss he ns and bu r less chi ks for re- 


pla ement al d t iat a more profitable period will follow. We want 
pport to keep him in business. The marginal producers 
of other farm products such as butter, beef, and pork likewise should 
tt be kept in business by high price supports. 
We would like to see the Government do a better job of research 
roduction and marketing problems and the passing of this infor 
mation onto farmers. It would be much better to educate the farmers 
on the advantage and profit from using limestone than to pay part 
of the cost of the limestone through a Government agency that wastes 
half the money in administrative costs. 

More effort should be spent on guiding farmers to produce what 
Thre marl ev nee ds. Last spr ng we had high egg prices and we expecte | 
that many more chicks would be sold as a result. However, through 
very good publicity of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and industry organizations, farmers were warned that Increasing 
their flocks would result in lower prices and the number of chicks 


started did not increase \ similar intensive educational campaign 
among beef producers might have averted the beef surplus we have 


today. 

Farmers need a reporting service on crops, livestock, and market 
information that they can trust. I have heard many farmers express 
doubts as to the accuracy of some Government reports issued in recent 
years. 

* Marketing costs of many products are high today. Some research 
al d help to rn ers’ marketing agencies will help to solve this problem. 

Although we have some farm surpluses at the present time, many 
poultrymen are looking ahead 20 or 30 years and are wondering if we 
will be able to meet the demand of our expanding population in years 


f: 


to come. 

Many are coming to the conclusion that the solution to our problems 
is more research and more education leading to higher efficiency so 
that we can compete in a free-world market. 

I believe that an increasingly larger percent of farmers will support 
such a program. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrmman. Thank you, Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Neal, we will hear from you at this time. 

The next witness will be Mr. William H. Stauffer. 


a 





ll 
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STATEMENT OF STERLING 0. NEAL, PRESIDENT OF DISTRICT 7 OF 


THE UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Neat. Chairman Hope and members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, I am Sterling Neal, president of district 7 of the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America. 

I have come here along with some other members of our district as 
a delegation representing 25,000 worke ‘Ts in Ohio and Kentucky. We 
are appearing here on instruction of the membership of our district, 
who are greatly alarmed because of the present farm crisis in our 
country. This farm crisis is causing vast unemployment in the farm 
equipment and related industries and is inflicting untold hardships on 
a large section of our me mbership. 

We feel that this situation is the forerunner of a full-scale depression 
in our country and that unless prompt action is taken by the Govern- 
ment, other sections of basic industry are going to be affected. 

Therefore, | would lke to give you what we think are some of the 
contributing factors to this situation and some specific facts and figures 
as regards the layoff picture in Ohio and Kentucky. 

Unde rlying the entire situation is the fact that the peop le gene rally 
are finding it incre: asingly difficult to buy the everyday necessities of 
life, having experienced a 68 percent decline in dollar value since the 
pre-World War IL period. 

In the period from 1942 to 1950, tax revenues more than doubled, 
hut it is significant that in this period income tax alone went up over 
five times—in other words the people assumed a much larger share of 
the tax burden. 

This means that a large commodity surplus is being created, and in 
the case of our Nation’s farmers the farm surplus has caused a drastic 
drop in farm prices. Therefore, farmers are unable to buy much- 
needed farm machinery and layoffs are mounting in the industry. 
Likewise, these layoffs reduce the ability of the workers to buy farm 
products, which means that a vicious cycle has been created, leading 
only to depression. 

lor example, in the past year farmers have had to pay from 1.1 to 
11.9 percent more for such necessary products as gasoline, fertilizer, 
feed, and farm machines, and have witnessesd a 5.2-percent rise in 
taxes. 

In the face of this rise in operating costs, farmers are getting from 
8.9 to 67 percent less for such items as cotton, corn, wheat, potatoes, 
cattle, milk, and so forth. It is no wonder that more and more farmers 
are forced to leave their land or get jobs in the city to supplement 
their meager incomes. 

The cold war also has undermined the consuming market for farm 
products in this country. It has created a condition whereby the cor- 
porations have been ab Je to maintain high prices for the produc ts the 
farmer uses, while speculators and commodity brokers reaped the lush 
profits during the short periods when farm prices had skyrocketed. 

The displacement of farm exports by military exports has aggra- 
vated the situation. In the first 6 months of 1953 farm exports fell 
30 percent, as compared to the same “shige in 1952, while military 
exports increased 151 percent. It is clear that war is no solution to 
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the farm problem, nor is it a solution to the workers’ problem of low 
pure hasing power. 

The welfare of the farmers and the workers are inseparé ably tied 
tovether and any chang n the economic status of one Is bound Lo 
affect the other. 

For example. in th ie States of Ohio and Kei tucky, based on a ve ry 
ted survey made by our union, we find that thousands of workers 


n the farm equipment industry have been laid off as a result of a 


32-percent drop in farm-equipment sales, growing out of the farm 
crisis 

The International Harvester Co.’s Louisville plant is an outstand 
ng example of the effects of the farm recession. This plant normally 
emy loved approx mately 7.000 workers, producing the No. 1 farm 
equipment item, Tarm tracto1 


In the past 8 months the working force has been reduced to approx 
mately 3,600 workers, or, roughly, a cutback of 50 percent. The at 


ta ed table o1ves a breakdow hi of some otiuer pl ints affect d. 
In light of these facts, we feel that it is imperat ve that the pr 
administration take mmediate steps to see that this situation is elimi 
i l and that a program based on a peacetime economy to fit the 


ieeds of the farmers and workers in our country is put. nto effect. 

sper ifically, district 7 of the United Electrical. Radio. and Machine 
Workers of America, along with the rest of our union, proposes that 
mmediate steps be taken by the Government to put the following 
program into effect: 

1. Enhance the purchasing power and living standards of the peopl 
by fixing taxes based on ability to pay, and a program to expand con 
umptior of f irm produce by increased assistance to as ged, unemployed, 
and other assistance, 

2. A program of farm-price supports guaranteeing 100-percent 
parity. 

De Elimination of the middleman corporation profiteering in trans- 
portation, processing, and distribution. Lowering of retail prices 
and raising of farm prices to narrow the gap between farmer and 
consumer. 

t. Guarantee the future existence of family sized farms. 

5. Lowering of tariffs and trade embargoes and restoration of trade 
with all countries of the world. 

6. Establishment of a lasting peace to insure foreign markets for 
nonmilitary goods and to eliminate the economic effects of war, such 
as high taxes, and so forth. 

We present this program for your consideration with the firm con- 
viction that for the present t administration to do less will be an injus- 
1 Oe on le of our country. 

ast indicated, there is an attached list of some of the plants in the 
State of Ohio and Kentucky, and one plant in Tennessee where these 
layoffs that I referred to have been taking place. 

[ want to say again that this is based on a very limited survey that 
we were able to make in our union. 

The Aveo Manufacturing Corp., in Coldwater, 500 workers laid 
off within the past year, which amounts to 33 percent of the produc- 
tion force. 

Cockshutt Farm Equipment, in Bellevue, Ohio, 400 workers laid off, 
o% percent. 


9 
» 
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Detroit Harvester, Toledo, Ohio, 400 workers laid off, amounting to 
40 percent. 

International Harvester, in Springfield—farm trucks—800 workers 
laid off, amounting to 20 percent. 

Oliver Corp., in Cleveland, 400 people laid off, amounting to 26 
percent. Oliver Corp., in Springfield, 320 people laid off, amounting 
to 43 percent. 

International Harvester Co. in Louisville, Ky., 3,400 people laid 
off, roughly 50 percent. 

International Harvester Co., in Memphis, Tenn., 312 people laid 
off or roughly 10 percent. 

In addition to the statement that I prepared, our national union 
is making a basic statement and I have a copy of it here. 

I would like to present this copy so that it can be entered into the 
record. I want to thank the committee for having had this oppor- 
tunity to appear. 

Mr. Dacur. The statement may go into the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


BASIC STATEMENT OF UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA (UE) 


Districts 7, 8, 9, and 11 


In appearances before the House Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
hearings at Minneapolis, Minn., October 12; Des Moines, lowa, October 16; Bloom 
ington and Quiney, Ill., October 17; Indianapolis, Ind., October 19; and Columbus, 
Ohio. October 2O, 1953. 

The United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE) repre 
sents well over 300,000 workers in the United States and Canada 

UE’s farm-equipment and metalworkers division has thousands of members 
employed in the leading farm-implement factories such as International Har 
vester, John Deere, Allis-Chalmers, Oliver Corp., Minneapolis-Moline, and scores 
of smaller farm-machinery plants 

Farmers are important customers not only for the tractors and farm imple 
ments made by UE members, but for the home freezers, electrical appliances, and 
other products as well. 

In addition, a substantial number of farmers are members of our union, becauss 
they must work in the factories to supplement their income. 


RESTORATION OF PROSPERITY TO FARMERS 


We are testifying today in support of a program that will, if adopted, bring 
prosperity to the farmers. We know that what is good for the working farmers 
of America is also good for the working people. It also follows that what is good 
for working people is beneficial to farmers. 

This interdependence of the well-being of farmers and workers was sharply 
brought home to us within the past several months when the drastic reduction in 
farm income curtailed farm buying and resulted in layoffs of thousands of our 
members. 

As far as we can determine, 40,000 workers in farm implement producing 
Plants have been laid off. This total figure is based on a survey of only about 
one-half the plants in the farm-equipment industry. 

As of October 1, for example, at International Harvester plants in the Chicago 
area, some 7,000 workers were laid off; 2,000 in Farmall at Rock Island, I[1.; 

200 at East Moline; 200 at Rock Falls; 1,500 at Canton, Ill.; 400 at Richmond, 
Ind., and 2,000 at Louisville, Ky. Altogether, International Harvester has laid 
off an estimated 14,000 farm-equipment workers. 

The Oliver Corp. has laid off some 1,000 workers at Charles City, Iowa; John 
Deere, 2,000 at Waterloo, 1,200 at Ottumwa, 300 at Dubuque, 250 at Des Moines, 
and 700 in the Quad Cities. 
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This pattern is repeated in all farm-equipment companies. Workers making 
home freezers and other appliances have so been laid off directly as a result of 
he farmers’ inability to purchase the products they need 

Because of our direct contacts with farmers and with agriculture, UE is in the 


rtunate position of having firsthand acquaintance with farm problems, and is 
thus able to formulate a farm program in the interests of farmers based on actual 
con tation with farmers. 

Past experience has shown that a farm depression has an impact far beyond 
-he industries dependent on farm purchases. Falling purchasing power of 
farmers sets off a chain reaction spreading throughout the economy and affecting 
every industry. In the words of a former Secretary of Agriculture: ‘“Depres- 

ire farm led and farm fed.” Working people are anxious to overcome this 

rrent farm depression and to prevent a repetition of the misery of the 1930's, 

en a farm depression ushered in the general industrial depression. 


PROGRAM FOR FULL PARITY SUPPORTS ON ALL FARM PRODUCTS 


As a first step in overcoming the farm depression which has dropped the 
purchasing power of farm incomes 34 percent’ between 1947 and 1953, we 
reaffirm our support of farm price-support floors under all farm products at full 
parity In this program prices should be allowed to seek their own levels in the 

irket, while farmers are compensated directly for the difference between 

arket prices and full parity prices, if the market price is lower. We will 
ipport any immediate action to protect family farmers against the drastic drop 
in cattle, dairy, and other farm commodity prices. In other words, what we 
seek for family farmers is the equivalent of the minimum wage for factory 


Living standards of working people must be expanded to absorb farm production 
In the last analysis the maintenance of farm income depends on constantly 
rising living standards of workers, who represent the mass market for the 
products of farmers 
ig business propagandists operating among farmers have tried to picture 
workers as rolling in wealth with fantastically high wages. The actual facts are 
that the cold and Korean wars have meant high prices, oppressive taxation, and a 
wage freeze for workers, reducing their already inadequate living standards. 
ording to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics the average manu- 
cturing worker, supporting a family of 4, had a weekly purchasing power in 
July 1953 of $48.56 a week, as compared to $44.06 a week in 1944 (in 1944 dollars). 
Workers today do not have the income to purchase the food requirements 





needed for a healthful diet. This means that they cannot purchase in sufficient 
quantities their requirements of meat, dairy products, and fresh fruits and 


vegetables which would guarantee prosperity to farmers. 

Along with the fall in real wages, per capita consumption of food in the 
United States in 1952 was down 7 percent below the 1946 level, according to 
Department of Agriculture figures The average consumption per capita of 
meat dropped from 158 pounds in 1946 to 144 pounds in 1952. Fresh vegetables 
onsumed dropped from pounds in 1946, to 251 pounds in 1952. These aver- 
res conceal the unequal effects of the declines in consumption on different in- 
come groups, especially the hardships of low-income families. 

Fortune magazine for October 1953, shows that outlays for food in families 
nes below $4,000 barely changed between 1947 and 1953, despite in- 
creased prices for food, while expenditures for food for families with incomes over 
$4,000 expanded by more than one-half. 

rhe average manufacturing worker makes $10 a week less than the amount 
necess vy to p irchase the budget require! ients the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS) states is necessary for a minimum adequate standard of 

ving for a city worker's family of four. Yet this budget allows for food con- 
n which is below the actual per capita food consumption during the 


depression. 











sumpti 


A oy tural Stat 


i st 1951 Agricultural Outlook Digest, May 26, 1958 (U. S. 
Bur f Agricultural Economics ; Estimate for 1953 by Secretary of Agriculture Benson). 
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he & 


BLS city workers’ food budget versus United States per capita consumption 


Actual T ed t 
BLS b f consul I 
‘ 
1 ) ] 
1952 
Meat iltrv. fist 
E¢ 8 409 
Flr id ‘ | 404 
Tt ial 


With respect to housing, clothing, medical care, and other goods and services 





consumed by workers, this budget is similarly extremely conservative It would 
cost the average four-person city family $81.12 a week in May 1953 to live at tl 
ley of this BLS budget vhich we ist emphasize once again provides for a 
per capita food consumption belo depression levels Yet, in May 1953, the 
average manufacturing wage was only $71.63 


Unemployed workers receiving unemployment compensation averaging $25.16 


a week, 5145 million pensioners receiving monthly social security of $50.27 a 
month, and millions of other needy persons suffer deprivation and want while the 
Department of Agriculture orders cutbacks on farm production 

There is no doubt that farmers cannot 
ing people can win for themselves an 
absorb farm production. 


© prosperous until the American work 
‘rican Standard of living which can 





PROGRAM FOR INCREASING THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE PEOPLE 

We therefore urge this House Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
support the following program to increase the purchasing power of wage and 
salaried earners as indispensable to increasing the wellbeing of farmers: 

Encourage collective-bargaining increase in wages by repeal of Taft-Hartley 
ind the reenactment of the Wagner and Norris-LaGuardia Acts 

\ $1.50 minimum wage to cover all workers 

Complete rewriting of the Federal tax laws to base taxes entirely on ability 
to pay, with no taxes on incomes below a health and decency level. No sales or 
excise taxes on the products workers and farmers purchase 

A Federal program to expand consumption of farm products domestically by 
issuing food stamps to persons on old age and other public-assistance programs 
and to workers on unemployment insurance, and by extending the school-lunch 


program 
The squeeze against farmers and workers 


Farmers have been squeezed by falling prices for farm products and either 


rising or stable prices for the products they buy. Yet, while farmers’ prices 
have skidded downward, workers are still paying sky-high prices for food and 
clothing. And working people receive as wages only a small fraction of the 


value of the factory products sold at fantastically high prices to farmers. In 
the middle stand the food, equipment, and railroad trusts, exploiting both 
farmers and workers and reaping enormously high profits as a result. 

The pinch felt by farmers is graphically illustrated by figures published in 
U. S. News & World Report, October 2, 1953, comparing prices received and 
paid by farmers a year ago and today: 


As compared to a year ago 


Farmers receive— Percent | Farmers pay— Percent 
Less for cotton__ ii cuaced “ae More for taxes cian canadien) DOE 
Less for corn ot ot More for fertilizer__- aes .6 
Fe | 8.9 | Less for feed salleciibieiiieiniaiian ae ae 
Less for potatoes___________. 67.0 | More for machinery_.----... 1.0 
Less for cattle__ ee cea 83; 7 More for gasoline._......... 1.1 
EG TOR I a icine 12. —- 


— Less 3 0 
Less for all products__---- 13.0} 


58490—54—pt. 10 i 
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Farm-price reductions not passed on to consumer 

The reduction in farm prices has not been passed on to the consumer. The 
13-percent drop in farm prices as compared to a year ago have been reflected 
in a drop in the prices paid for food to the extent of only 2 percent, and the gap 
between falling farm prices and rising workers’ food costs since the Korean war 
(August 1950) is even more shocking. In that period of time farm prices have 
fallen 3.5 percent; workers’ food costs have risen almost 10 percent. 

The share of the consumers’ food dollar going to farmers is the lowest in years; 
the share taken by middlemen, railroads, and processors is at its highest in years. 
In 1946 farmers received 52 cents of the consumer food dollar, with 48 cents 
going to railroads and food trusts; in June 1953, 44 cents went to the farmers, 
with the trusts appropriating 56 cents 

The actual share of the food dollar going to farmers is probably much less 
than these Department of Agriculture figures reveal. Farmers in the Midwest, 
for eXumple, are getting as little as 5 to 11 cents a pound for beef, while the 

ame grade of beef sold at SS cents a pound wholesale and approximately $1 a 
pound at retail. 

While farmers’ income and prices paid to farmers have been falling, food 
profiteering continues on an unprecedented scale. According to the National 
City Bank of New York Monthly Letter, profits after taxes of 28 large food- 
processing corporations increased 21 percent in the first G6 months of 1953, as 
compared to 1952, with the big millers, the dairy corporations, the meat packers, 
and the grocery chains all reporting substantial increases in profits. 





Profits after taxrea 


First 6 months, 1952 ne wi _. $58, 818, 000 
First 6 months, 1953 ; - 71, 166, 000 
Percent increase - te lee 21 
} f 


Manufacturers hold up farmers 
Since so much of our membership works in farm-equipment plants, we can 
ve you an intimate story of profiteering at the expense of farmers and workers. 
In International Harvester, under a cost-of-living escalator clause imposed 
upon us by the company, our membership had to take cuts in pay of 1 cent an 
hour in December 1952, 1 cent an hour in April 1953, and 2 cents an hour in 
June 1953, for a total, since December 1952, of 4 cents an hour. jut between 
December 1952 and June 1953 farm-equipment prices, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, rose from 121.7 to 122.6, on a base of 1947-49=100. Because 
of the maintenance of its prices and the cutting of costs, the company’s net profit 
for the Y-month period ending Juiy $1, 1955, was higher than for the same period 
While farm income was falling. 
farm prices have fallen 9.1 percent. But prices paid 
by farmers increased 4.4 percent. Prices paid for farm equipment increased 
20.9 percent in that period, according to United States Department of Agriculture 
heure 
The assertion of manufacturers that rising wages have forced up prices charged 
manufacturers simply does not stand up. 
Wage costs of workers are only a small part of the retail price of farm equip- 
ment, amounting to only 14 percent of the total price in 1950... Consequently, it 
res to increase prices by 1 percent. Farm- 
equipment manufacturers could have absorbed the cost of wage increases since 

id-1950 from their enormous profits and the increased productivity of labor. 
If they chose to hike prices by the amount of wage increases since mid-1950, it 
would have upped prices by only 3 percent; instead, they raised prices 14.3 per 
cent in that pel od. 

this story can be repeated in industry after industry. It accounts for a 
imp in corporation profits before taxes from the annual rate of $38.2 billion in 
the second quarter of 1952 to $44.6 billion in the second quarter of 1953. 





would take a 7-percent increase in was 





PROGRAM TO ELIMINATE MIDDLEMAN PROFITEERING 


This Tlouse Committee on Agriculture and Forestry should itself investigate 
the situation of middleman profiteering at the expense of the farmer and worker. 


Nothing but coverup of the profiteering corporations can be expected from the 
study of the Department of Agriculture, which is now dominated by the very 


Senator Humphrev. New York Times. Sent. 20. 1958. n. 65 
’ j 


ited from 1950 Census of Manufacturers’ data, after making an allowance for 
retail markup 
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monopolies it proposes to investigate. This committee should recommend the 
fullest enforcement of existing antitrust laws, and if it finds them inadequate, 
it should propose new hard-hitting antitrust legislation. Its aim should be to 
eliminate middleman profiteering and so to get more of the consumer's food dollar 
to the farmers 
The big business policies of the administration and De partment of Agriculture 

Big business staffs, runs, aud makes the policy of the administration and the 
Department of Agriculture How these big-business policies aim to enrich the 
weulthy of this country at the expense of the people is vividly demonstrated in 
the current drive to force fam type farmers into bankruptcy by resisting 
parity supports. 

When Eisenhower was campaigning for President he promised in a speech at 
Kasson, Miun., full parity to farmers, saying: 





{ firmly believe that agriculture is entitled to a fair share of the national 
income * * a fair share is not merely 90 percent of parity, but full parity.” 


(September 6, 1952). 

But the administration did not live up to its pledges. Ezra T. Benson, Secre- 
tury of Agriculture, who had been executive secretary of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, an organization described by a previous Secretary 
of Agriculture as “big business in overalls” stated: 

“IT suppose there is a need for some supports. At what level I'm not prepared 
to say—whether ) percent of parity, or 75 percent.”—Wall Street Journal, 
December 12, 1952 

Within a month of election, the Eisenhower administration had moved from 
100 percent of parity to 90 percent to 75 percent. Behind this knifing of parity 
supports is the plan of big business in industry and agriculture to eliminate from 
half to two-thirds of all farmers on the false grounds that so-called inefficient 
farming should not be subsidized. On February 5, 1953, Benson attacked family- 
type farms, saying: 

“Tnefficiency should not be subsidized in agriculture * ° Price supports 
which tend to prevent production shifts toward a balance supply * * * should 
be avoided,” 

This scheme was first made public in 1945 in a report of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. It called for the elimination of two-thirds of the farms: 

‘There can be little doubt that these small farm units represent a form of 
production which is wasteful of time and human energy and from a long-time 
standpoint these farms are economic and social liabilities * * * These farms 
are definitely of the family typé and apparently constitute a substantial portion 
of that type which is supposed to be the backbone of the Nation mm 

“National policies related to the total supply of farm products should be 
directed toward the third, or at most, the half, of the farmers on whom American 
consumers are dependent for their supply of agricultural products.” 

The Department of Agriculture and its various advisory committees are loaded 
with big business and big-farm representatives committed to this policy of 
eliminating family farmers 


The administration appointed a 14-man Commission on Agriculture. The 
Chairman of this advisory commission was an officer of various Morgan and 
Rockefeller enterprises—Dr. William I. Myers, a trustee of Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. (Morgan) and of the Rockefeller Foundation. While dean of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell, Myers was also a director of a 
whole series of industrial corporations. Many of the 14-man board were also 
big-business men Five were from the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
whose report of eliminating small farmers we have already discussed: 2 were 
signers of a National Planning Association report which also 
eliminating 2 million family-size farms 

As Under Secretary of Agriculture, the Eisenhower-Benson choice is True D. 
Morse who was president of the Doane Agriculture Service of St. Louis, which 
manages the operation of a chain of farms in 20 Midwestern States. Morse told 
the Senate in a hearing in 1947: 

“Care should be taken not to subsidize inefficiency in the name of agriculture 
* * * Any further support loans should be at such low levels that price will 
operate freely * * *” (our emphasis—UE). 

As Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture, Benson picked Romeo E. Short who 

1 


had signed the chamber of commerce report, and John H. Davis, who was also 


made head of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Here is Davis’ testimony 
before a Senate hearing in 1947: 














recommended 
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“Our policies should not subsidize the continuance of inefficient units. * * * 


Economies in production can come from further mechanization, a decrease in 
the number of uneconomic family-sized farm units. * * * About 50 percent of 
our farm units are probably too small. * * *” 

Senator Ellender forced Davis to be more specific. Said the Senator: 

“What will happen is that you are going to permit one fairly large farmer 
to gobble up many of the smaller ones around him.” 

“I think that is right,’ said John H. Davis, now Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
cuiture 

These men are out to wipe out the small farmer To put such men in charge 
of agriculture is like putting a wolf in charge of a flock of sheep. 








Finally, as a taste of big-b ness control there are the special Benson com- 
commodities. Everyone appointed to these committees is either 
food-processing corporations, or represents these corporations, 
rs, and so o1 
representatives of big industry and the big farmers so anxious 

size farms by driving these farmers to bankruptcy through 
falling farm prices? Big business in agriculture hopes to buy up the rich land 
of nk size farms, especially in the Midwest, at low cost, and with 
avriculture under tight monopoly control, to be able to hike farm prices. big 
! ( ! try supports this program, because it wants the hundreds of 
thousa of bankrupt farmers to look for jobs in the cities, and become a reserve 


ed to undermine unions and union 


i 


of unemployed workers who 
Stal 
We must also condemn the give-away-take-away program of the big-business- 
dominated administration which is giving away the people’s wealth to the 
monopolists and financiers to the detriment of the entire people. 

Lhe great oil corporations have been given access to untold billions of dollars 


of offshore oil. One-half billion dollars of Government-owned rubber plants, 
billions of dollars in public lands, publie power, and atomic energy are being 
olfered for sale at bargain rates to powerful financial interest 


At the same time the Government is curtailing essential aid to farmers, such 
as soil conservation, flood control, rural electrification, and modernizing loans, 
Government services for the entire people, including housing, education, and 


health are being slashed. 

Fa y-size farmers and the people generally cannot get a fair shake from an 
administration and Department of Agriculture which is completely staffed and 
dotminated by the representatives of the largest corporations and the wealthiest 
farmers 


UE PROGRAM O PROTECT FAMILY-SIZE FARMS 





We urge that this committee undertake a study to determine the extent to which 
big-business executives dominate the policies of the administration to the detri- 
ment of the average farmer. We further urge that th 


following progra in behalf of the protection of famil) 


Improved crop-loan program, al d institution of a simple, compete coverage of 
crop insurance. 

Kestoration of cuts and expanding rural electrification, rural telephone, and 
agricultural conservation 

Cheap credit for modernizing loans. 

Provision of cheap irrigation and power facilities via Federal river-valley 
development ; 

Guaranteed extension of Federal education, health, housing, road improvement, 
and publie-works programs to rural areas 
lederal aid toward elimination of the sharecropping and tenant farming sys- 


tems for the purpose of helping these farmers buy the land they are working. 


committee support the 


e farmers: 





THE RESTORATION OF PEACI AND FOREIGN RADE TO PROVIDI A MARKET FOR FARM 
PRODUCTS 


The cold and Korean wars have been extremely injurious to the people of this 
country. Millions of our sons have been drafted into the Armed Forces, there 
hive been 140,000 American casualties and 25,000 American dead. 


Phe country’s program of rearmament has been constantly expanded, creating 
a crushing economic burden for our people and depriving them of the great 
potential of vastly improved standard of living. Instead of building prosperity, 


the arms program has brought us to the very edge of economic crisis and job 
insecurity. 
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For farmers the cold war has already led to depression. In the midst of 
enormous spending for armaments, the farmers’ share of the national income 
will reach a 20-year low, a figure lower than in some of the worst depression 
years. 

The cold war has undermined the consuming market for farmer products in 
this country. It has created a condition whereby the corporations have been 
able to maintain high prices for the products the farmer uses, while speculators 
and commodity brokers reaped the lush profits during the short periods when 
farm prices had skyrocketed. 

Under the pretext of the cold war the farmer has been subjected to a heavy 
burden of taxation while essential farm services such as rural electrification and 
furm conservation have been cut to the bone. 

The cold war has also shrunk the market for farm products and industrial 
equipment. With half the world we will not trade. The other half of the world 
is being forced to spend its shrinking trade balances and credits for military 
eguipment instead of for food. 

Recent United Nations’ publications have found that food consumption in most 
European nations, the Middle East and in Asia and the Far East is still below 
pre-World War IT levels. But in the scramble for dollar exchange by the coun- 
tries abroad, military exports gained S87 percent between 1951 and 1952, chiefly 
at the expense of farm exports, which dropped 15 percent. This displacement of 
farm exports by military exports has been aggravated in 1953, when in the first 6 
months of 1953 farm exports fell 30 percent as compared to the same period in 
1952, while military exports increased 151 percent. 

It is clear that war is no solution to the farm problem, nor is it a solution to 
the workers’ problem of low purchasing power. War only aggravates the 
economic problems of the people. 


UE PROGRAM FOR PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


Without peace there cannot be prosperity, neither for the worker nor for the 
farmer. We therefore urge the members of this House Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to support fully a policy for peace based on serving the interests 
of the common people It involves the following program : 

1. There are no differences between the nations of the world which cannot be 
settled by peaceful negotiations We repeat with growing hope our appeal, now 
Signific an tly stated by Adlai Stevenson, that the great powers of the world join 
in special conference to end the cold war We urge the vital preservation of the 
United Nations as a forum for peace rather than as an arena of power politics. 

2. We call for the drastic disarmament of all nations in the interests of peace 
and the improvement of the living standards of the people. 

38. Barriers to peaceful trade between all sections of the world should be 
abolished. 


Mr. Dacur. Next will be William H. Stauffer. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. STAUFFER, SUGARCREEK, OHIO 


Mr. Sraurrer. My name is William H. Stauffer. I have been a 
country preacher for the past 19 years and a dirt farmer for the past 
10 years in the rolling hills of Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 

I am asking for permission to bear my testimony before this com- 
mittee because I deeply believe that what little IT have to say Is ve ry 
basic to any consideration of either our farm economy, or to our total 
national life. 

The burden of my concern is conservation of our soil and water 
resources. Basic to every other consideration is the holding down and 
the building up of the fertility of our precious topsoil. This is God’s 
greatest physical gift to man and its proper use looms up to a greater 
significance than anything else in our total way of life. 

If we waste away this, our most precious physical heritage, anything 
else we may attempt is doomed to ultimate failure. 

I can best point up what I have in mind by giving you a small con- 
crete example. Some 10 years ago I purchased 340 acres of virtually 
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abandoned land in the rolling hills of Tuscarawas County, in our 
great State of Oluo. This Jand was at one time three fertile and 
prosperous family-sized farms. Basically wrong farming pr: actices 
over 5 or 4 generations all but completely ed this land for 
agriculture. 

There was available to these families the research of our colleges 
of agriculture and our experiment station. They could have for the 
asking the best that we know in the field of plant and animal breeding 
from our county agent. 

But all of this. important as it is, was of little as long as every 
time a heavy rain came their precious topsoil washed down the slopes 
and into the river. Yet this is exactly what tis ned until when I 
canie along the heirs were delighted to rid themselves of their heritage 
at from S15 to S20 an acre. 

Avain, when I took over this land there was avitilable to me the 
voluminous research material in the wide 1 ield of agriculture. I was 
able to obtain a pamphlet on almost any phase of plant and animal 
breeding that I could think of. ce wonderful that is. We need 
every bit of it. 

We need to apply the best that we have in ever-increasing research 
and education in the total field of our agricultural economy. 

But I say again, what good is all of this if every d: ishing r ain carries 
my topsoil down to the streams, tak new ith it my lime, fertilizers, and 
organic material ? 

\ctually, gentlemen, the bringing together of the be 2 that we know 
did not really amount to a continental until I altered the basic method 
of land use. And that is where the Soil Conservation Service came 
In. 

This most excellent action agency came along with its finely trained 
and deeply consecrated personnel and basically altered the farming 
practices on that land. Fences were changed. Contour strips were 
laid out. Sod waterways and diversion terraces were constructed. 
In short, land-use practices were inaugurated which were best suited 
to t] » type and slope of the land. 

Misia? having completely altered the farming program, both the 
land and I were ready for everything Exte1 sion and PMA had to 
offer. Lime, fertilizers, and seeds were ap] 
and soaked up the ground instead of washing it away. The pastures 
oreened up with a luscious stand of | 
generous vields of legumes and grasses 

Today this almost worthless at ly abandoned land is 
completely supporting a herd of 75 head of beef cattle with the pur- 
chase of absolutely nothing but salt I am told by those who ought 
to know that within a = vears the number of cattle can be doubled. 

At the moment we are experiencing one of the most severe droughts 
in our history. ous farmers are hauling water for their families 
and their livestock. There was a time last spring when we had rains. 
Ii ch afte r inch fell. 

In many areas much of that rainfall quickly ran off the top, carry- 
ing with it valuable topsoil. (On my oerass-covered hills the rains 
almost all soaked into the ground. All summer our spring flowing 
out of a crevice in a sandstone formation has been sup] vit ie suffi- 
cient water for 4.500 turkeys, 16,000 broilers, 75 head of cattle: and 
we have sufficient for our family use. 


plied. The rains came 


The fie! Is produced 
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The overflow from this and from another similar spring = a 
valley has been collected in a large farm pond furnishing ple1 
of good fishing and other recreation. 

Gentlemen, all of this has been the direct result of the initial work- 
ne ot the action agency of 7 Conservation Service. I needed 
the services of my county agent. used the services of the PMA. 

But, first. I needed the services ae the Soil Conservation Service. 
For until the basic farm practice was altered, until a proper Jand 
and water-conservation program was put into practice, the facilities 
of these other two agencies were largely wasted. 

| should like to add here that I believe absolutely ho assistance 
or support should be available to anyone whose interest or operation 
is contrary to the best that we know in the field of conservation. 

It is as simple as that on my farm, on every farm across this 


great and wonderful land of ours. First must come a_ basically 
sound land- and water-conservation program. This can then be 
followed with a utilization of the best that we know in the field 

education and research. They « do hot overlap. They walk coopera 


tively hand in hand here in Ohio in what has been one of the finest 

programs in the Nation. 

This Is SO basic and fundamental to the whole future of our farm 
nd national economy that it is very ice disturbing to learn of 
the Secret: ury of Agric eae’ 3 announcement that the seven regional 

offices of the Soil Conservation Service are to be discontinued. 

That is really striking at the heart of it. If you want to virtually 
kill our fine program of soil and water conservation, that is the Way 
to ao it. 

In those regional offices we have the finest personnel advailable 
n this field. They have been doing a most excellent piece of work. 
And, to go thead with the Secretary’s announcement to me is sheer 
folly. It simp ily . ire not be. We eannot afford to so trifle with our 
most valuable natural resource. 

It has been my priv ilege to work for a number of years with other 
farmers as a district supe rvisor. In these soil-conservation districts 
across the Nation we have the most democratically operated program 
that I have ever witnessed. You, I, the entire Nation have received 
a greater return for the least outlay of money than in any other pro- 
gram in our economy. It must goon. We must preserve and enrich 
that which has been handed to us so that our children may enjoy a 
richer heritage because of our stewardship. 

The idea of placi Ing Soil Const rvation Service into the hands of 
either PMA Extension to me is certainly ill conceived. 

There are two other concerns which I want to state very briefly. I 
was able to do what I have described because I had credit. There 
are thousands of farm families across the Nation who need credit and 
cannot get it. 

As a minister in our community I was closely associated with what 
used to be the Farm Security Administration. I saw a good many 
families in our county helped to get on their feet financially because 
of the little lift which that fine agenc vy was able to give them. 

It was a real pleasure to work with the Federal man. What a joy 
it was to see these poor families slowly but surely progress. During 
the years in which I was connected with this agency not a single 
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penny was lost; and this from families who could get credit nowhere 
else. It is a real tragedy to see this agency slowly folding up. 

The final concern relates itself to our so called surpluses in various 
foods. As long as there are hungry people anywhere in our modern 
world there is no such thing as a surplus. 


Ultimately we can enjoy our plenty only if we are Christian enough 


to share it with those who are in dire need. I believe from the very 
Lottom of my heart that if we would really share some of our surplus 
ona very W ide scale, and that if we would launch out upon a really 
cxtel ve program ¢ i helpi gy the teeming millions ot the Far East to 
help themselves because they are our brethren, that the very bottom 
would drop out of the w hole Conimunist cause. There is enough and 
to spare for all mankind. And, a program of plenty for all is the 
only pattern for peace. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you, Mr. Stauffer. 

Let the Chair announce that it will be very necessary that we confine 
all future testimony to 5 minutes per person. 

Mr. Stauffer’s very fine statement ran 9 minutes. While we do 
appreciate what he has given to us, we must, in the interest of getting 
these some 17 or other speakers before us, limit all future statements 
to the maximum of 5 minutes. 

We have here a statement of a gentleman who does not’ wish to 
present it orally and it will be included in the record. It is submitted 
by Mr. Russell Campbell of Camden, Ohio. 

(The document referred to above is as follows: 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY RUSSELL CAMPBELL, CAMDEN, OHIO, LIVESTOCK FARMER 


A LONG RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


We recommend a program to maintain a definite floor under prices of basic 
farm cor dities at 75 percent of parity. Such prices to be maintained at local 


lo be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture by direct purchases of 
such distress commodities on the « pen markets in amounts that will hold prices 
at no less than 75 percent of parity 





In the ise of continued overproduction of such commodity in which acreage 
and production is not reduced, let the support level be reduced 5 percent of pt 7 
each year until the cycle does turn, if this step be deemed necessary by the Secre- 
tar) Thus allowing the law of supply and demand to control production, with 
the Government acting only to cushion bear raids on our markets. 

\ ommodities purchased by the Government to be disposed of abroad, either 


by sale or by gifts, in the crop year they are purchased; except enough of such 
commodity to insure a normal carryover. This reserve to be returned to United 
at no less than 120 percent parity price (ceiling price). 

The Secretary is to purchase any commodity through private trade channels 
and export it through existing agencies. No new bureaus or public agencies 
need to be set up 

We recommend that the Secretary of State cooperate with the Secretary of 
Agriculture in all exports of surplus farm commodities to see that they are placed 
to the best advantage to promote good will and peace between United States and 
foreign countries 

We further recommend that foods and feeds shall never be used as political 
bargaining agents. (Production of food stuffs will function best when left free 
of governmental restrictions and politics.) 

There shall be no crop loans or direct contacts with producers in any way, 
but the Secretary shall keep them informed at all times as to the state of pro- 
duction and the amounts of Government-held commodities. This to be done 
through the press. 


States markets 
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This program will not be too costly to administer in that it will be inoperative 
in years of normal production. 


Mr. Dacur. The next witness will be Rev. Clyde Rogers. 


STATEMENT OF REV. CLYDE N. ROGERS 


Mr. Rocers. I had not intended to make a statement this afternoon, 
but because of some recent experiences of mine, a number of people 
asked me to make this statement. 

May I say one word. I would like to say “Amen” to all Mr. Stauf- 
fer said, because I spent the weekend on his farm, and my wife caught 
some fish out of that pond. 

As to the programs that have been outlined today, there are cer- 
tainly many people here who have stated it far better than I can, 
and more capably. 

[ would like to add one thing, however. I have three brothers who 
are in the farming business today because of what one of our Federal 
agents has been able to do for them. 

I have not heard that agency mentioned today. I am talking about 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

Mr. Stauffer referred to it a moment ago. I would like to bear 
truth to that point, that three of my brothers who are successful farm- 
ers today would not be in the farming business had it not been for 
the credit that they were able to get from that agency when they could 
not get it anywhere else. 

I think that that type of program needs the backing of the Ameri- 
can people. 

As some of you know, my recent experiences in the town and coun- 
try department of the town and country churches was to go to Eu- 
rope, and also responsibility for the Christian rural programs to visit 
many of the refugee centers throughout Europe. 

I came back with one conviction above all else. 

The greatest implement of peace in the world is adequate food sup- 
plies. Food that can be gotten to the hungry people of the world. 

I came back with one conviction above all else: We need the help 
of governments at every point, but that food should be a people’s pro- 
gram from people to people, rather than government to government. 

I would use this to be the thing that I would say basically this 
afternoon, that we must find ways and more ways of seeing that this 
food does get to hungry people. In my experience in refugee centers I 
found that those that are working for us under the name of a church 
and nongovernmental agencies are able to distribute food packages 
only to about every fourth family that is terrifically in need. 

I think we ought to be sending more of our surplus food in that way. 

However, there may be some facts that some of the people here do 
not seem to be acquainted with, and that is through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, like our powdered milk; we, through the Chris- 
tian overseas program have had some of that allocated to us. 

I saw barrels of that food in refugee centers throughout Germany. 
I am glad to say that none of it is getting in black markets, that every 
bit of it is being distributed to those hungry people and is making 
friends for us. 

I wish in closing that one thing might be done, and that is, working 
with the Federal agencies, a conference of governmental agency lead- 
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ers and of nongovel nmental people who know something about relief 
programs around the world, that we might find a more adequate means 
‘ f distributing these so-called su inp yluses. 


I close with what Mr. Stauffer said: 

There is no such thing as a surplus when two-thirds of the people of the world 
are hungry, and we ust find sou means of getting that food into the hands of 
hungry people, and Iam sure that it will be our best implement for peace. 


Mr. ao E. Thank Vou, Reverend Rogers. 
Next is Mr. C. K. Elliott. and following him will be Mr. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF C. K. ELLIOTT, MOUNT VICTORY, OHIO 


Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, | am C. K. Elliott, 2 farmer living en my home farm at 
Mount Victory, Ohio. and cperating farms in Hardin, Logan, and 
Union Counties. Lalso operate livestock concentration yards at Mount 
Victory, Bellefontaine, Wapakoneta, and Lima, and am interested in 
livestock-auction markets in other parts of the State. 

I happen to be a member of the State board of agriculture and presi 
dent of the Ince peop Live stock Marketing Association. The mem 
bership of this latter group is instrumental in marketing the livestock 
prod iced on tens of dees _— of Ohio farms. 

hese many contacts give me opportunity to secure ac ee section of 
the gene ral thinking of farmers and livestock produ ‘ers, but I want it 
ecifically understood that the following views expressed are not 
necessarily those of anyone other than myself 

\s a farmer I am tremendously concerned about the present agricul- 
tural situation and the eeconomk posit1or facing our Nation. Weare 
aware of the present auoerk ultural sltuation: we know that our farm 
income has been lowered nearly one-fifth and that operating expenses 
remain extremely high. 

History records that our total economy, over peri ods of time, is 
weighed a great deal by the agricultural situation. Industry and labor 
require a sound, progressive AgTICI ltu re 1n order to have a sound na- 
tional economy. 

Acriculture has met the desire and need of the Nation by efficiently 
ind abundantly S ipply ing To rc and fibe ‘ crops. not alone to meet the 
increasing requirements of our people, but more abundantly with 
heavy overpre duction. These oversu ipp! ies of essen ti il foods are p lay- 
ing havoe with our agricultural economy and making serious inroads 
in the a austria and labor fields. 

Mr. Chairman and members of your committee, your presence here 
ndicates that you gentlemen are keenly aware of the situation. Asa 
ee stockman, and marketer of livestock I am greatly encouraged 
by the deep interest you are taking in coming here to discuss and confer 
with our farm folks. It is appreciated. 

Of many channels of thought and possible action, looking to a solu- 
tion of our problems, I submit my views herewith on some of these 
issues. 

At the outset I am definitely opposed to acreage restrictions, Gov- 
ernment controls, or any other governmental action which tends to re- 
strict our system of free enterprise. It is my belief that any action 
by Government which produces inequality, or suppresses the right of 
individual initiative has a tendency to breed collectivism and is ad- 
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versely contrary to the functioning of our system of free enterprise 
which has made us the greatest nation on the face of the earth. 

However, realizing the vital importance of a strong and prosperous 
agriculture if we are to maintain a national economy commensurate 
to the needs, desires, and welfare of our people, and realizing further 
that many other segments of our economy have long been subsidized 
by Government, it is at present my belief that price support on staple 
farm commodities, on a temporary basis at least, are necessary and 
merit consideration. 

I would like to stress that such supports be temporary only and ein- 
ployed only and until such time as a balanced economy can be obtained 
and more practical applications can be m: ace. However, to kee P the 
program as simple as possible and noting the close relative correlation 
of grain and livestock prices over a per iod of years, it is nry bi lief that 
the support of basic grains should be for primary consideration. 

It is my further belief that if we are to stabilize agriculture at a 
level which will meet the needs of our national economy that we must 
look to industrywide action, that we must have less and less Govern- 
ment intervention and that we balance our production with require- 
ments and demand. Most likely, we will find acreage restrictions for 
a time increasingly necessary. As we consider odjectively this possi- 
bility of taking rather large acreage out of production we face the 
problem of reasonably maintaining the average-size and small farms 

family units of production. 

Should acreage controls become generally used as a means of b: ul: ane- 
ing production to consumptive dem: ands J believe th at owners of such 
restricted acres should be paid acre rentals for the land taken out 
of production. This to prevent a cycle of overproduction of other 
crops not under control. 

Such acreage should be required to be seeded to legumes, grasses, or 
other cover crops, but that it shall not be grazed or harvested for use 
in any manner. This is a measure to conserve our resource until 
such time as it is actually needed. 

Even such a pr cedure as acreage controls is detrimental to a sound, 
long-term agricultural economy. 

In most operating units—especially the small farm—the best utiliz 
tion of all land is Recennnzy. This will require careful and systematic 
planning to meet changing demands and to balance onr total oa alin 
tion to requirements. Regardless of what we may do in the way of 
legislation, there is no law which will supplant the God-given law 
of supply and demand. 

How best to meet the situation with so many viewpoints and theories 
is indeed perplexing. We have improved and increased our crops 
and livestock through the years by selection, breeding, improvemen 
in soil culture, in disease treatment, in fertilization and other help- 
ful methods that depleted acres stressed years ago—now find, tem- 
porarily at least—too much production and a call for acreage restric- 
tions. 

To my way of thinking some relief is possible by tightening up 
some all across the board. Some help is possible in more efficient pro- 
duction methods, by greater economy in transportation, and improve- 
ment and eflicient marketing services. 

Then in the expansive field of distribution we in agriculture find 
increasing costs of distribution and opportunities for improved serv- 
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ices. Handling margins have increased or widened. We believe a 
constructive analysis and thorough surveys looking to eflicieney, time- 
a shortening of routes, ‘overlapping, preventing perishable 
wastes, and so forth, can be most constructive and definitely helpful. 

Such a procedure should pl: ice more food at reasonable pr ices before 
many, Many more people. This in itself would utilize a jot more of 
our tood products, relieve materially surpluses and benefit many mil- 
lions of people with improved health and longevity. 

Then we need greater opportunities through research, Tremendous 
iehialadatitaens nts are be ing ae bis ved daily. We have advanced won- 
derfully, yet some of our major agriculture problems are yet to be 
solved. We plead for the closest coordination in research by our col- 
leges, experiment stations, State departments, and private research. 

New direct uses are being found for many products and many rami- 
fications for varied uses of other products. However, the fact re- 
mains, that our agricultural research lags drastically behind other 
industrial research. It is authentically reported that only some 11 
percent as many public funds are devoted to agricultural research as 
for other industrial research. 

In the livestock field, in which I am intensely interested, we find 


most discouraging conditions in very low values of m: uly ot our prod- 

ucts. Look at cattle hides and compare values with shoes, gloves 

and so forth. Then beef and mutton tallows, pork fat and gre ases, 
wool and skins. 


‘Those wonderful natural products, through inadequate research 
with these and other agricultural products, have been and are being 
replaced by synthetics, plastics, detergents, and so forth. The low 
value and : tbun dant supp Ly of these natural livestock products area 
serious factor in the prices received for live animals. We urge added 
research in many agricultural fields. 

Coupled with research ene to state that the Agriculture Ex- 
tension Service 1s one most vital to our farming interests. I feel that 
this Serv} shou ld be expa ded through full and proper coordination 
ol cee State, and Federal Governments with the agriculture in- 

istry—both on the farm and in > home. 

Extension Services are for the use of all agriculture. Every interest 
nas 3 —_ ilified and efficient local agent to aid with most every problem. 

thods eC) iployed for the promulgation, assist: vunce, al nd cirect ion 
of inure is leading the way to greater efficiency in agriculture, 


higher ansilention and standards, to better handling methods, to 
dive ‘ification, and all the other avenues associated with our many 
fields of labor. We encourage the full continuance and broadening of 
exiel sion services wherever possible. 

We now find that surpluses of many commodities, even with large 
population increases, perplex our individual status and the economy 
of the Nation. Accumulation of surpluses beyond reasonable reserves 
for our own needs and protection are the difficult problems. These 

urplus commodities wait to haunt us next year and into the future. 

We urge that surplus commodities not be purchased by Govern- 
ment for storage beyond reasonable needs. We urge that where com- 
modities are in distress, where surpluses begin to be burdensome, 
that all-out industry wide womastianal efforts be made to extend lo- 


cally the domestic use of such surplus sup plies. 


To 








- 
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Campaigns sponsored by all segments of the commodity and : 
sisted by our colleges, Government agencies, news media, and so forth, 
have and are doing a tremendous good. The big one this year is on 
beef consumption, a 80 percent increase and a per capita consump- 
tion of some 74 pounds—a new high record. Ardent continuance at 
reasonable consumer price levels can further expand the use of beef 
and likewise other essential foods. 

‘That extra surpluses beyond our needs be placed in foreign coun- 
tries. This, of course, is not as easy as it Is sti oar Resistance to 
such imports is strong—as most of these countries resent some—in 
their efforts to build up their own economy. 

However, we urge that surplus commodities and food products be 
used in place of money grants. A small start in this direction was 
made recently by F OA in setting aside $10 million for beef purchase 
for export. T would urge that much more of such funds being given, 
be used for these si urplus purchases. 

The use of public funds is recommended for the increased purchase 
of commodities that are in abundant supply where such supplies are 
used for schools, institutions, hospitals, old folks homes, and the like. 

‘This is well under way this year by the United States Department 
of Agriculture buying large quantities of beef for school lunches and 
institutions. We encourage this to the full extent, not only in sur- 
plus commodities such as beef but also in other surpluses that can 
be utilzed in a similar manner. 

With the above views, I feel that farmers generally favor a system 
of free, unencumbered production and a free, open, competitive and 
distribution system. 

farmers, we do not cherish restrictions, controls, subsidy pay- 
ments, supports, rationing, allocations, and so forth. Such devices 
have so far led to wasteful, costly, inefficient methods, made un- 
natural and unbusinesslike situations, led to scarcities and again high 
prices, 

As indicated above, if support prices in the present emergency are 
employed, I repeat. this should be only temporary and a time limit 
placed for further consideration, Then should supports be continued 
in any manner that they be upon a flexible basis and usable only as 
respective interests may determine. 

We urge another sound look as distress commodities find their way 
into a balanced situation and plan to avoid such extreme surpluses as 
we now possess. 

We seriously doubt the proposal of the administration that “price 
support principle must be a part of a planned program.” An organ- 
ized economy through free enterprise operations should better manage 
than to have even a flexible support on staple commodities. 

And gentlemen—this is my last word. At the moment it seems 
that there are those who would take advantage of the agriculture 
dilemma with which we are faced and a means of furthering their 
own political ambitions. 

I think it is our duty to inform the American people of the gravity 
of the situation, help them to realize that a strong free independent 
agricultural economy is a must if they are to enjoy the blessings of 
life and liberty as we have in the past and that it is a situation which 
goes far beyond party lines. 
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With this accomplished, I am quite confident that farm people will 
support any reasonable emergency program which may be adopted, 
then in turn we may work cons structively together in solving this 
present crisis and placing agriculture in a position to meet the chal- 
lenge which lies ahead. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith? 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR L. SMITH 


Mr. Smirn. My name is Arthur L. Smith, of 1600 Alum Creek 
Drive, Columbus, Ohio. 

For background information, I am a graduate of the Ohio State 
U eer class of 1909. My son, Lot, and I, as a partnership, 
operate 4 farms near ( ‘olumbus totaling over 700 acres. We are vege- 
table es rs a mar ily, eTOWIng three Cc rops—asp aragus, sweet corn, 
and turnips—but do sometimes grow wheat in our rotation, this year 
having had 175 acres. 

In my opinion the various restrictive production plans designed 
to afford relief to farmers from too low prices caused by crop surpluses 
are at best temporary expedients and must be dealt with on that basis 
only. 

Price supports, with attendant acreage or crop restrictions, may be 
justifiable on a temporary basis, but if long continued we could easily 
lose our initiative and independence and become subservient to polit- 

ical control. 

I certainly do not like to curtail production on our farms at the 
behest of Government officials and neither do the great majority of 
farmers. We all like to grow abundant crops right up to the limit of 
our economic capacity. We just do not like crop restrictions of any 
sort. 

Then, too, ¢ it y ~e consumers of all Cc li asses, will not in the long 
run, through good and especially poor periods of national prosperity, 
willir ely tax themselves to maintain farm crops at an artificially h igh 
level. ‘The idea of crop restrictions is repulsive to farmers as is price 
sup port of farm c rops to city people. 

| propose that we work toward full production, unhampered by 
subsidies and Government restrictions of al! sorts, a free-enterprise 
system such as [ have enjoyed during most of my 68 years. 

[ would propose, however, to avoid producing ourselves into the 
poorhouse and ruining our farms; that we encourage an expanding 
demand for our products by means of a much more intensive research 
program in basic scientific, agricultural, technological, and economic 
fields 

For years I have been interested in chemuregy, which is 


the linking of agricultural, scientific, and industrial efforts to improve active 
cooperation between these branches of the Natic n’s econoiy for their mutual 
benefit. 


Untold benefit to agriculture and our whole economic system has 
resulted from research by governmental and industrial agencies into 
the problem of conversion of farm crops into new foods, feeds, oils, 
varnishes, plastics, and so forth, and undoubtedly many more utiliza- 
tions of farm crops can be worked out. 
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Such research has made possible the fabulous expansion of ne 
acreage; it saved the citrus industry from economic disaster by per- 
fecting first the canned-juice and just now the frozen-juice techniques. 

Immense quantities of corn are utilized in plants manufacturing oil, 
starch, gluten, corn sirup, and so forth. Even the lowly corncob is 
now utilized by indu istry to the tune of 100 million tons annually. 
Literally thousands of products, many of them new, are enriching our 
whole economy and, of ereat interest to farmers, are expanding vastly 
the market for our crops. 


I feel that the further eXpansion and intensifi ion of the national, 
State, and industrial-researeh program shou d be encouraged and 
well finaneed. At our own Ohio Agricul | Experiment Station at 
Worcester, it is estimated that each tax dollar ‘ ent on research returns 
at least 8200 to the farmers of the State. 


Basic research, I think, is even more important than technological, 
is It turns up the fundamental facets. an | the ene Ns tig apph “2 
Ons Can the n be worked out fol i dust ry al d agT 

At the Cin Innati meeting of the Ameri can Society ‘of Agronomy, 
whieh I attended last vear, 1t was stated that fundamental research 
] 


find nes were being used up taste rthan new ones were he 1] r broug rht 
i 


forth, 


It s becoming more difficult for these scientists to dig out new 
facts, “bal it was their feeling that such work was vital to further 
developments in the production and . tion of farm crop It 
was also brought out that there is a ti lag of about 20 years be 
tween the discovery of new facts and the C perfection of te hniques 


ind ac lopti on of new methods by a majority of farmers. 

SO it behooves us to get increased research programs under way 
promptly. Here is something about economic research which I thin! 
Is very important indeed. 


kK ‘conomic re search ot various sorts is als 


» of greatest importance 
to agriculture. In my opinion, we need to know vastly more sbout 
marketing techniques, grading, packaging, processing, consumer 2X 


ceptance of new commodities, seasonal changes in demand, long-term 
trends in preferences for various foods, and so forth. 

I think also that the impact on the farmer of new processes, new 
crops, a 1d hew tecliniques should be thoroughly explored Lo the end 
hat we ean best adapt ourselves to changing oe 

sy the encouragement and expansion of research, scientific, tech 
nological, and economic as here hastily wattined: feel we can in the 
years ahead best serve our farmers and our country. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Christ Kainrad had a very fine statement and was not able to 
stay. He asked to have his statement included in the record. which 
will be done. 

(The document referred to above is ils follows:) 

DIAMOND, On10, October 20, 1953 


To: The House Agricultural Committee on Program Development 
From: Christ Kainrad 


GENTLEMEN: I herewith present my vie ind recommendations for the cor 
tinuation and improvement of our presen, agricultural program. My recom 
mendations are based on my experience of the last 37 years as an owner and 
operator of a dairy farm located in Paris Township, Portage County, Ohi 

In the first 17 years of my life on the farm I and my family have en Se dae 


hardship and privation because in those years there existed no medium thre 
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which it was possible for farmers to plan and act collectively. As a result, 
farmers experienced ruinous low prices during a period when people in other 
pursuits were enjoying measures of false prosperity which brought on a general 
business depression with large farm surpluses on cne hand and long soup lines 
on the other. 

During the last 20 years of my life on the farm we have had a program which 
provided us farmers with some measure of planning and acting together. While 
the present and past programs have not been foolproof, it has brought about a 
measure of prosperity on the farm und off the farm never experienced by an) 
peoples anywhere in the world. 

The peoples of our country today possess the greatest food and fiber produc- 
tion potentialities in the world, with the best mechanical equipment and human 
know-how to produce food and fiber anywhere in the world 

Furthermore, our people today possess the greatest reserve stock of food and 


fiber ever possessed by any other nation. This has come ubout during a period 
of time when our country was engaged in waging hot and cold wars—ever since 
the days of Pear! Harbor. No other nation has ever accumulated reserve stocks 


of food and fiber while in the process of waging war 

All this is the best proof that our present and past programs have been good 
investments for all our people, on and off the farm. 1, for one, would like to 
urge this committee to give serious consideration to the continuation and broad 
ening of the present program on a long-time basis in order that we attain even 
higher economic levels for all classes of people in the future. 

Specifically, 1 recommend 

1. The continuation of the 90-percent parity provision of the price-support pro 
grim on a long-time basis ; and 

(a@) The inclusion of milk and all products derived therefrom ; 
(b) Beef and all other storable meat products in the basic commodity 
froup 

%. The continuation of the soil conservation practice program on a long-time 
basis with a minimum commitment by the next Congress of the sum of $300 
million annually to assist farmers in defraying the cost of practices that are 
needed on a local level. 

the next Congress should seriously consider the elimination of the dis- 
cretionary powers granted the Secretary of Agriculture under the present law. 
It is of no comfort toa farmer to realize that his economic well-being is entrusted 
to one man who happens to be the Secretary of Agriculture, who may or may not 
be sympathetic to the problems at hand 

4. That all future programs be administered by farmers’ committees on all 
levels—township, county, State, and National. Selected through the democratic 
process of elections and not by lie! appointed by the Secretary whose lifelong 
vocation has been the farming of farmers rather than farms. 

I understand the Secretary has recently requested all State and county com- 
mittees to place the affairs of their office in the hands of so-called office managers, 
at salaries far in excess of that of the respective Columitteemen. 

I huve been personally acquainted with all the farmers in my county who have 
served as committeemen during the life of the program. ‘They have been men 
of high moral character and integrity. They have given the farmers of my 
county honest and efficient service. I and many other farmers would like to see 
this type of administration continued. 

It seems to a number of us that the present Secretary is more interested in 
creating and handing out fat jobs to some of his political affiliates than he is in the 
welfare of the farmer and of course some of us don’t like it. 

lo illustrate what I am trying to convey, our county committeeman who has 
been in charge of the office has received a daily pay of $10 or $2,600 per year if 
he worked not less than 8 hours, 5 days a week. He has now been replaced by 

n office manager at a minimum salary of $3,240, with annual and sick leave to 
boot This is supposed to have been done for the sake of economy while it looks 
ore like good politics than economy to us farmers. 

I for one hope that the next Congress will be composed of men with enough 

ision and foresight to enact a law that will forever take the program out of 
partisan politics. 

\griculture is fundamental to our national welfare and should not be used 
by any political party as a football. 


Mr. Dacur. The next witness is Mr. Snoddy. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. SNODDY 


Mr. Snoppy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
a dairy farmer farming 360 acres. Our milk prices vot very low 
last spring so a group of 25 or 30 dairymen and dairy leaders asked 
eur county agent to help set up a self-help committee to see what 
we could do. 

Our first meeting was on May 8. We have held seven meetings 
during the summer, calling 
different problems. 

The results of these studies are in these forms I have oven you 


n specialists for information on the 


Briefly, we are suggesting that: 

1. The present advertising compaign is good but the history on 
advertising Is that it will take some time to bring results. 

wv We feel that our Federal order pri ing formulas can be Hh 
proved. We are pricing milk too much on the price of butterfat. 
We feel that other factors such as cost of production, consumer pur 
chasing power, and the value of nonfat milk solids should also be 


considered. 
ne the Agricultura] Marketing Act so that 


3. We favor changing 
producers can vote on proposed amendments to the I*ederal orders 
without voting on the order as amended. 

t. We favor elimination of the supply-demand amendment to the 
Federal orders which increases the price fluctuations during the year, 
also we favor more uniform class 1 price. 

5. We believe that the Federal Government should not do anything 
possibly that the State could do better, being nearer the problem. 
Therefore, we favor the development of State control to be supple- 
mented by Federal regulation in interstate markets. 

6. We favor retaining the 90-percent support on butterfat after 
April 1, 1954, for these 3 reason : 

v Feed orains, one of the chief factors in producing milk, are 
supported at 90 percent of parity. 

2. Our milk prices at present under Ohio Federal order formulas 
are based largely On the price of butterfat. 

3. It will require considerably more time for our advertising 
campaign to become fully effective. 

7. Lastly, we feel that a little investigation of dealers who threaten 
punitive measures against producers because of their activities in 
trying to improve their marketing conditions. 

These recommendations were unanimously approved at our last 
meeting October 16. 

In behalf of our committee I would like to say that we have had 
close cooperation and a lot of help from our Congressman, Mr. Frank 
T. Bow, our State Republican, Mr. Ralph Fisher, our county commis 
sioners, and our county agent, Mr. George Dustman. 

Also thank the committee for this privilege of appearing before 
them, and commend the committee for going into the so-called grass 
roots to get the dirt farmers’ suggestions. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you, Mr. Snoddy. 
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ent referred tois as follows:) 


IONS ON ONTO MILK MARKETING PROBLEMS, WoosvTER, OHIO 
1 iry of recommendations from a grassroots self-help study 
e County dairy farmers who have held seven meetings on the 








PRICE SUPPORTS 
We favor cont l r price supports o1 utterfat at 90 percent of parity after 
Ap l 1954 (rl ns, chief ngredients of feed, are supported at 90 percent of 
[er igor I k production sts. Under Federal order, 
l rm Ohio flui | es are determined largely by the price of 
\\ elit th Neither cost of production nor consumer 
re en el ! le in pricing milk Ohio at present 
| nz expe nat i for eve l-cent drop in butterfat prices under 
e I rder pricing forn is, fluid milk prices will 
‘ D Ss ye hus if butterfat supports were lowered from 
) 7) |] ( \pril milk pric to Ohio producers could drop 
I () ght ‘r prices pre iling st spring, 
\ i ) Ss I Af TAN( 5 
I ! \ | duce separately on 
1) ‘ dimen it | keting order but must vote ou the 
Che Da B ch ij l n amendment (this 
conti It producers do W iL proposed amendment, 
‘ n vote it down without voting out e Fed il order itself, under 
el I ons of e act Producers may desire to retain an order with its 
ote ng floor, but may not want a proposed amendment to the order. 
Che Dair br h has recent d amendments in Ohio, such as the so- 
d supply-de nd ame ch producers did n ask for, nor did not 
X At hearing in Cleveland on June 17 both producers and dealers unani- 
y opl d the sup] der da ndment, but the Dairy Branch attempted 
opt it regardless of this oppositi Even when later modified, producers 
to appl the revise imendment 1 the referendum or vote out the 
cde tself Chis sed amendment no n effect will permit producers prices 
Ire "5 cent er hundredweiz! el t spring than last spring. We 
chang t so tha ( ers ca ote on proposed amendments, 
ather than the “order as amender We further question whether the Dairy 
Bra h shoul i the richt t ite amendments 
PRI G FO! LAS 
s in Ohio are determined each month by adding 
sic Tor u price, Che basic price is determined 
\ M det ir butterfat and milk powder 








ces on butter and powder, the 








Y han the Midwest condensery 
| vears Thus, the irting point in pricing fluid 
= S Wi the milk used in class III for manufac- 
1 } nth is determined by the USDA Dairy Branch 
is added to the basic price to arrive at the class I price. The pur 
’ ve pr to producers that will provide an 
k in t ‘ket. The differential should also be 
rs for the 1 ssary added t of production of 
h to induce producers to sell to this market 
“a believe that the economie factors should be given 
Ohio milk as in Eastern States. Ohio is primarily 
deficit milk State. In this respect we are more like 





Our producers believe that such important factors as 
imer purchas power should be given more con- 
Ohio. They believe we are depending too much 


ich is supported. We are not well insulated 
in case butter supports are lowered in the 
Ohio pricing should start with the prices 


uring purposes, 


as as 


eS irop 
whether 
*manutact 
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SHORTAGE, THEN SURPLUS 


Producers contend that Federal floor prices in the Cleveland market were too 
low during the 24 month’s period rfom about August 1950 to August 1952. As a 
result, these prices did not provide an adequate supply. They also resulted in 
dealers paying substantial premiums to producers all during this period. These 
premiums varied with each dealer and prices were very uneven. The shortage 
created resulted in dealers bringing in milk to the Cleveland market from ap 
proximately 1,000 outside shippers from Michigan and Indiana in 1952. 

This outside milk created a large surplus in the market late in 1952 and dur- 
ing 1955. The surplus in this murket was twice as great as in other Federal 
markets. As a result, producer prices were further depressed. Thus producers 
did not t added costs as provided for in the Federal regulations. This surplus 


1ade the proposed supply-demand amendment intolerable to producers 














{ PRICES 

Our produ rs do not feel that the great fluctuations in the differentials r 
the various months are necessary ot lesirabie hey lavor a iore niiorm 
class I price the year around. The excess milk going into class III would bring 
Whatever it is worth at the various seasons. The blend price would thus go up 
or down as the supply increased or decreased this, producers believe, would 
be suflicient penalty on excess proauctiol The cannot see any sense in pel aliz 
ing class | fluid prices which they believe should be based largely on costs and 
consumer buying power. 

Other States do not have these wide fluctuations in class I prices. The con- 
nual changes up and down each month in Oliio keep the markets and producer 
areas in constant turmoil and result in much rest among producers and de 
creased consumption among consumers Lower consunie prices do not neces 
surily produce increased consumption. The Akron market is an example. 

S LY ) [LENDMI 

Producers would like to see the present supp lemand amendment either 
suspended indefinitely or eliminated entirely. This amendment either directly or 
indirectly was initiated by the Dairy Branch and not by producers or distribu 
ors. In fact, both producers and distributors opposed the amendment and asked 

its elimination at the June 17 hearing in Cleveland rhe D Branch ¢ 

f ded this testimony and evidence, in DY minary decision recommended 
to go into effect on August 1 with little or no changes 

It was only after strong producer and dealer opposition developed in July 
that it Was finally revised or modified for the August 1, 1953, to February 1, 1954, 
period. Producers do not feel that this is a permanent solutior However, we 
ish to commend the Secretary for the revision and it is reported that pro 
ducers approved it in the referendum in late July by a te of 7.960 ves to 40 n 

Nevertheless, unde the law producer ould not disapprove the amendment 
without voting out the Federal order itself. We believe producers should be abl 

vote on each proposed amendment separately fi I order itself 

STATE I 


A general movement is already under way to decentralize our farm program. 


We believe this is a trend in the right direction. State control is closer to the 
people and closer to he problems Federal nt! which nly sets producer 
floors, cannot prevent dealer price wars, price cutting, and untair trade practice 

Northeastern Ohio particularly has been plagued with these very serious prob 
lems for the past 15 years State regulations in more than a dozen of our large 
lairy States is already successfully preventing these practices so det ental to 
producers. In one State, Oregon, milk is priced largely on the basis of its nutri 


tional value by State law 
We believe that the further development of State regulation should be en 
couraged as a supplement to the Federal control to prevent the ruinous dealer 


price wars, price cutting, and unfair trade practices Also, while Federal regula- 
tion is needed to control interstate marke t is just as important that State 
regulation he de ped to control intrastate markets, In some States, we wish to 
point out the ty Federal and State work close together even using the same 


office, same administrator, and sh g the expense 
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WHAT CAN HAPPEN NEXT SPRING IN OHI¢ 


If price supports are lowered next April 1, the basic price in Ohio could drop 
50 cents per hundredweight below last spring. Under the present revised supply- 
demand amendment to the Cleveland order now in effect, the differential amount 
can drop 25 cents per hundredweight below last spring. A supply-demand amend- 
ment is also in effect in other Ohio inarkets. 

Ohio prices are determined by adding the differential to the basic price under 
present Federal orders Chus, producer milk prices in Ohio next spring could 
drop 75 cents per hundredweight under those prevailing last spring. 

State experts estimated that 8,000 dairymen shipping to Cleveland received 
only 31 cents per hour for their labor at prices prevailing in the Cleveland market 
under Federal Order No. 75 during April, May, and June 1953. Feed and labo1 
costs will likely be almost as high, if not higher, next spring due to the 1953 
drought and farm-labor shortage If so, farmers would receive even less than 31 
cents per hour for their labor next year 


ADVERTISING 


(An extensive advertising Campaign is now getting under way. We believe this 
has great possibilities. It should be encouraged in every way possible, with par 
ticipation by all States in a year-round set-aside for promotion of dairy products 

Hiowever, it is the experience of many businessmen that the results from adver 
tising cannot be expected iminediatel) It may take considerable time to realize 
the full benefit from this progran In the meantime, it is very important that the 
prices of dairy products be supported. Proper tioor prices are needed to protect 


producers against disaster in case of a major recession 
Mr. Dacur. We havea statement from H. L. Mantle which he asked 
to be included in the record, which will be done. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 
MANTLE & MANTI 


PROPRIETORS OF LAKE ERIE FARM, 
Painesville, Ohio, October i9, 19538 


Hon. Congressman CLirrorp R. Horr, 


('} an, Tlouse fagricultural Committ : 
Washington, D. ¢ 
1} M Hope: Since you are asking the farmers to make recommendations 
for a farm program, I wish to take the opportunity to make one sugzestion 
My name is H. L. Mantle with residence at Painesville, Ohio Pogether, with 


my son, we own and operate a 263-acre farm and in addition rent about 2S0 
more acres of cro] d. Our products are principally fruit, peaches and apples 
predominating, and grain—certified hybrid seed corn for seed being the principal 
item 

Undoubtedly you are familiar with the 1944 report of the committee of 19 from 


the land-grant colleges called Post War Agricultural Policy of tl Association 
On pages 21, 22, and 28 they name some various forms of price supports. The 
one they call the second alternative provides for “equivalent payments.” 
Without much of the redtape of the Brannan pl: which to a certain extent 
appropriated this principle, I would like to sce this plan put into effect in a 


experimental way with proper production limitations on one of the perishuble 
crops 

As pointed out by the Land Grant Association Committee, this would have 
the effect of stabilizing the price to the farmers, seeing that all the subsidy paid 
went direct to the farmers, similar to what was done during the war with milk, 
butterfat, and a few other items, and would let no accumulated surplus 

Since it had the recommendation of so qualified a group as that committee of 
19, I feel that it is worthy of consideration and I trust that you will recommend 
a fair trial of it in an experimental way. 

Yours very truly 


H. L. MAnrie. 


Mr. Dacur. Mr. Suter? 
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STATEMENT OF ELAM SUTER, PANDORA, OHIO 


Mr. Surer. Gentlemen, members of the committee; I am Elam 
Suter, from Pandora, Ohio. 

[ am a general farmer, and livestock is my specalty, feeding beef 
cattle. 

In the State of Ohio, there are approximately 87.000 family-tvpe 
farms—to this I will give my thought—64 percent of the total number 
of farmers in the State, these farms whose income ranges from $2,500 
to $25,000. 

However, I s hall 1 lima it In) remarks to the general diversified live- 
stock farm and its relation to the farm program. 

The family-sized stock farm is a farm which provides employment 
for t he members of the family throughout the year. 

The standard of ] iving de pends on the eflicien *y and the labor of its 
members. In Sada the livestock farm is limited primarily to its 
acres of land, limiting the number of livestock that ean be maintained. 
Other | aaiheng factors are the productivity of the soil, weather, and 
the diseases of the e rop and livestock. 

Therefore, there is a point where the farm will reach the greatest 
efliciency te ¢ ‘production. 

Therefore, the livestock farmer can and will produce apy OXIM: itely 
the same number of various species of animals from year to year and 
is therefore, by its very nature, a stabilizing factor in our ec ane 

Every farm program within the past 15 years has caused several 
abnormal trends in the family-sized farms. 

During the war years labor shortage on the farm and industry was 
caused by the draft, causing the livestock farmer to turn to grain farm- 
ing with consequent reduction in livestock numbers on the farms. 

During the postwar years, and with our foreign trade taking our 
grain, and domestic trade absorbing our livestock numbers, the farmer 
found himself in a favorable position with other economic groups 5 
howe ver .1n this per iod our Government ps aymen { of su ibsidies for vi irl- 
ous ens prod luects alw ys cau ed an overabundance of the » products 
subsidized. 

Now our loss of foreign orain trade and the increase of livestock 
numbers the farmer is now caught in the economic squeeze. 

If the family-size livestock farm would have been maintained dur- 
ing this period I feel we would not now face such a critical agriculture 
period. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dacur. Mr. George F. Ty ler is the next witness. 

You may proceed, Mr. Tyler. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. TYLER, ALEXANDRIA, OHIO 


Mr. Tyurr. Mr. Chairman and Members of Congress, my name is 
ae F. Tyler, R. F. D. 1, Alexandria, Ohio. I own 75 acres of land 
Jersey Township in western Licking County, and in partnership 
with my father farm an additional 125 acres which he owns in St. 
Albans Township, about a mile apart. 
I am a veteran of World War IJ and a past master of Alexandria 
Grange 1989, and its present legislative agent. 
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However, at this meeting I speak only for myself. I have no pre- 
pared statement but just some things I have thought of. I favor a 
flexible farm price-support system, ¢ bottom for times of disaster. 

However, I do wish to make one point. I do not favor price controls 
on agricultural products as such in time of emerge ncy, as have been 
administered in the past. 

Several years ago I was feeding beef cattle. 

Suddenly Mr. DiSalle put a lot of price controls on us. They were 
an unrealistic set of pr ener If we must sometime in the future 
have price controls let’s at least have them realistic as to the gré ade of 
the livestock. 

There are a lot of different grades of meat in livestock, not just 
Choice and Commercial. On the subject of milk and dairy farming, 
my father used to own a large dairy farm. Because of changing 
conditions we had to give that up. 

However, before the war milk that you bought from the land here 
was 4 percent or better. Today it is 3.5. 3.8. and even as low as 3.2, 
which is down close to skim milk. 

I don’t think many cows give it that low. I think we could solve 
some of our butter problems . we put back 4 percent fluid milk, and 
I would like to see a law to that effect in Congress. 

There is one matter that we been brought up here on the storage 
of farm erains. I would like to see some Jaws which would allow 
the farmer, for tax purposes, to write off his buildings for storage 
purposes, just the same as the industrial steel magnate can write off his 
nev | mill for defense purposes, because this is as great a defense 
act tv as a ste el mill. 

We need lower tariffs on manufactured products and we need to 
trade more in the world’s market place :. 

| rade must be a two-way thing. We cannot ju t sell], sell, sell for 
gold. There is too much of it in Fort Knox right now. 

Also, to us in agriculture, so-called fair-trade laws are very unfair 
because we must sell on the world market, but the manufacturer can 
sav what we must pay. 


] 1] ’ ‘ . " a 7 1 1 , . 
le. like Lillv Co. or any othe drug house, buvs the byproducts of 


our slaughtered animals, makes them into drugs and sells them back 
to us at a thousandfold what he bought them from us for. 


More research is det inite ly needed in p! int and animé il diseases and 
parasites. In this matter I believe that the Congress could well spend 
more money in our land-grant colleges and experimental stations. 

Also from the standpoint of marketing, we need to find out more 
of the reason for the spread between what the farmer gets and what 
the consumer pays. In & September of this year my father, who pro- 
duces sheep, lambs, sold lambs for 21 cents on the market place here in 
Columbus. My aunt, who is a city girl, had to pay 92 cents a pound 
for very mediocre lamb here in Columbus at her bute hershop. 

In the matter of the Soil Conservation Service it has been a great 
boon to us, and I wish to see it continued and expanded if possible. 

However, other speakers have covered that matter thoroughly. 

Here in Ohio—and I am certain in many other States, even in the 
Great Plains of the Middle West which I have traveled—we need to 
reforest a great portion of our marginal land. 

Also I would like to see greatly increased the educational facilities 
of our land-grant colleges to better educate the young people of this 
county. 
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I was fortunate in attending Ohio State University College of 
Agriculture. | 

Also we need to expand this education at a high-school level through 
our 4-H Clubs and vocational agriculture. 

lL know that vocational agriculture departments are crying for 
teachers, and we need to expand this teacher training. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you. 

The next witness will be Mr. Stacey. Following Mr. Stacev wi! 
be Thomas Watson, of Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF MR. STACEY, LOWELL, OHIO 


Mr. Sracey. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am a 
vegetable grower in Washington County in Lowell, Ohio, in the south- 
eastern part of the State, and also a small feeder. 

[ appreciate the opportunity to present my thinking on adequate 
sources of credit for agriculture. 

There is need for more credit and more satisfactory terms than in 
the years past. 

Agriculture has developed into a much bigger business. Not too 
many years ago the ratio of investment in land to equipment was 
about 5 to 1. 

Now that ratio is about 1 to 1. Unless credit is available at a rea- 
sonable rate of interest and on a suitable long-term basis, inefficient 
farming operations result. 

This is brought about because of underdevelopment of land and 
farmers being underequipped as compared to the recommendations of 
our land-grant colleges and our experimental stations. 

Adequate credit available will permit the attainment of these 
standards. Many young men and women with farm backgrounds and 
know-how who have 4 HH Club experience, FF \ work, vocational 
agricultural training, or other related training will become farmers 
of the future. 

They will become the homemakers, operators, or owners of farms 
if the opportunity is available through adequate credit on suitable 
long terms. 

Farm credit facilities, therefore, should be continued and adjusted 
to meet the present-day requirements for efficiency of operation in 
order that agriculture may attain its rightful place on a level with 
industry. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you, Mr. Stacey. 

Mr. Watson is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS WATSON, NEWCOMERSTOWN, OHIO 


Mr. Warson. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee: Iam a farmer, a grain farmer from Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 
T own my own farm, together with people from whom I bought it who 
have a mortgage, and one of our good life-insurance companies of this 
city who have helped me get a decent rate of interest on it. 

Speaking of credits and interest, that is something we need more of. 
It should be available to everyone. It should not be crawling up all 
the time to farmers, like everything else in industry. 
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Touching on the two-price system, I believe that farming is a big 
enough gamble in itself. I am afraid it would be too much like the 
fluid milk. I go along with that gentleman who talked about the 
average-price system on milk. I am afraid we would be into about 
. 75 percent of parity, and I am having a struggle enough in getting 
ilong with 90 percent ot parity. 

By the time J pay help I have a hired man that I am paying this 
year more per re than I have averaged in the last 3 years. 

In fact, last year I had to pay a little income tax, and I am thank- 
ful. The 2 year iain I did not. I might add that I borrowed 
money to buy Sectiieen in order to pay this tax, and had to pay an 
exorbitant rate of interest for it 

I went ahead and used fertilizer against all bankers’ advice. Now 
touching on Federal crop iInsural ce, | helieve we need more of it. If 
the insurance business for the man’s life and the health of his family 

wood, why should it not be for his sustenance ? 

\s to livestock prices, everyone knows they are terrible. Along 
with 100 percent of pal ity, we definitely should have controls. If you 
want an example, go to industry. 

| imagine they have the smartest men in the business. In fact, I 
will have to thank our present administration for going there to get 
some brains. But look at what they are doing. At the International 
a" at phen Island, I1., last August, the y cut production 50 percent 
Ww) ‘ry would go up if farmers woul 1 do such. 

Wl hen we took the privilege to vote on this wheat allotment, which 
wonderful, the editor of our local paper in aie Ohio, said that. 
we should stop and consider the welfare of humanity. 

I also read in a noted magazine, that I have quit taking because I 
could not stand it any longer, where they knew what was wrong with 
the French Government—they had cut productio m and raised prices. 

They knew in a moment what was wrong over there, but they could 
not see It in our own country. As to research, that is all well and good. 
We have had researe h, but it has not solved our problems. | might 
add that we have got a fine experiment station, and I imagine they 
will keep production up equal to what research will accomplish in 
doing away with our sur] yluses. 

I wonder how a little research would work with industry in maybe 
lowering the price of their machinery so that maybe I could buy some 
new tractors 

[I am working with jumpers now. In fact, I just had to order a new 
tire. It had gone up the 5th of this month 2% percent. 

Che railroad workers got a3 cent an hour raise. so a man who works 
there part time told me this week end. 

There is another thing that I read in my local paper. I have several 
clippings cut out: The high cost of living. The high cost of living— 
Lam afraid it is the cost of living high. 

And speaking of that, a farmer cannot live high when we are averag- 
ing 55 to 40 cents per hour for our labor. Most dirt farmers will tell 
you that. 

I have been asked by a neighbor who raises cattle how we would 
su pport cattle prices , and also I am in favor of every product on the 
farm being taken care of in two ways: Control produc tion and what- 
ever amount that the Government wants produced, or the people want 
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produced, for a safety factor, support that at a fair and equitable 
price of 100 percent, the same as other people ret. 

In soil conservation, I think that is wonderful, and they are doing 
a wonderful job. I believe that ends all that I have to Say. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you. 

Mr. West is the next witness. 

Before you proceed we have statements from O. R. Reed, of Dela 
ware, Ohio; Carl Gugel of Milford Center, Ohio; William Fling of 
Johnstown, Ohio; Clarence Kaiser of Hilliards, Ohio; and Sam 
Chambers. 

They will be included in the record ot these hearings 

(The documents reterred to above are as follows:) 

Honorable Members of the House Agriculture Committee: 


Welcome to Columbus, Ohio. 

Iam QO. R. Reed of Delaware, Ohio 

I am a dairyman and I have milked cows 33 years and am milking cows today, 
and expect to continue to do so. 

Iam marketing my milk in the Columbus market through Federal Milk Market- 
ing Order No, 74. 

I am a director of the Central Ohio Cooperative Milk Producers, Inec., and 
served in that capacity before we had the protection of the milk marketing order. 
I know from my own experience that the milk producers have had a much better 
and sounder market under the provisions of the Federal milk marketing order 
than they ever had before. 

In April of 1952 a gadget, called the supply-demand factor, became effective 
in the Columbus order. This gadget regulates the price of milk automatically, 
using the influence of the current relationship of demand to supply. 

Because of this supply-demand factor I have received $192.41 over and above 
the blend price announced by the Federal order during the period April 1952 
through September 1953. 

I endorse anc support the Federal milk marketing order and the supply- 
demand factor as it operates in the Columbus market. 

I believe, as a producer of milk, that dairy prices should be supported at level 
of 90 percent of parity 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing before this committee 

Yours respectfully, 
O. R. Reep, 
Delaware, Ohio 


Honorable Members of the House Agriculture Committee: 


Welcome to Columbus, Ohio 

I am Car! Gugel of Milford Center, Ohio. 

I am a dairyman and I have milked cows 37 years, and am milking cows 
today, and expect to continue to do so. 

Tam marketing my milk in the Columbus market through Federal Milk Market- 
ing Order No. 74 

I am a director of the Central Ohio Cooperative Milk Producers, Inc., and 
served in that capacity before we had the protection of the milk marketing order. 
I know from my own experience that the milk producers have had a much better 
and sounder market under the provisions of the Federal milk marketing order 
than they ever had before. 

In April of 1952 a gadget, called the supply-demand factor, became effective 
in the Columbus order. This gadget regulates the price of milk automatically, 
using the influence of the current relationship of demand to supply. 

Because of this supply-demand factor I have received $280.01 over and above 
the blend price announced by the Federal milk order during the period April 1952 
through September 1953. The Columbus market as a whole has received 
$251,419 over and above the blend price announced by the Federal order for the 
same period. 

I endorse and support the Federal milk marketing order and the supply- 
demand factor as it operates in the Columbus market. 
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I believe, as a producer of milk, that dairy prices should be supported at level 
of 90 percent of parity 
I appreciate the privilege of appearing before this committee 
Cart GUGE! 


vers of the House Agriculture Committee: 
Welcome t CC imbus, Oh 
Iam William Fling, of Johnstown, Ohio 


Tama dairyman and I have milked cows 25 years and am milking cows today 
and expect to continue to do so 


I am marketing my milk in the Columbus market through Federal milk Mar- 


keti Order No. 74 


[ am a director of the Central Ohio Cooperative Milk Producers, Inec., and 
erved in the capacity of advisory councilman before we had the protection of 
he milk-marketing order. I know from gny own experience that the milk pro 
ducers have had a much better d sounder market under the provisions of the 
Federal milk irketing order than they ever had before 

In Ay of 1952 a gadget, called the supply-demand factor, became effective 

h umbus order. This gadget regulates the price of milk automatically, 


‘ 
the influence of the current relationship of demand to supply. 

Because of this supply demand factor IT have received $104.63 over and above 
the blend price announced by the Federal order during the period April 1952 
through September 1953. 

I endorse and support the Federal milk-marketing order and the supply 
demand factor as it operates in the Columbus market. 

I believe, as a producer of milk, that dairy prices should be supported at level 
t 90 percent of parity 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing before this committee. 

Respectfully, 
W. E. FLING 


Honorable Members of the House Agriculture Committe: 


Welcome to Columbus, Ohio 


Iam Clarence Kaiser of Hilliards, Ohio 

Tama dairyman and I have milked s 30 years and am milking cows today 

l expect to continue to do so 

I marketing my milk in the Columbus market through Federal Milk Mar 
keting Or - No. 74 

Ia i director of the Central Ohio Co-operative Milk Producers, Inec., and 

ed in that capacity before we had the protection of the milk-marketing 

order. I know from my own experience that the milk producers have had a 
much better and sounder market under the provisions of the Federal milk 

rketing order than they ever had before 

In April of 1952 a gadget. called the supply-demand factor, became effective 
in the Columbus order This gadget regulates the price of milk automatically, 
sing the influence of the current relationship of demand to supply. 

Because of thi upply-demand factor I have received $342.62 over and above 


the blend price announced by the Federal order during the period April 1952 
through September 1953 

I endorse and support the Iederal milk-market 
demand factor as it operates in the Columbus market 

I believe, as a producer of milk, that dairy prices should be supported at level 
f 90 percent of parity. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing before this committee 

Thanking you, 


ing order and the supply- 


C. M. Katser. 


Honorable Members of the House Agriculture Committee 


Welcome to Columbus, Ohio. 

Lam Sam Chambers, of Columbus, Ohio. 

Iam a dairyman and I have milked cows 60 years and am milking cows today 
and expect to continue to do so. 

I am marketing my milk in the Columbus market through Federal Milk Mar- 
keting Order No. 74 





™ 
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tama director of the Central Ohio Cooperative Milk Producers, Inc., and served 
in that capacity before we had the protection of the milk-marketing order I 
know from my own experience that the milk producers have had a much better 
and sounder market under the provisions of the Federal milk-marketing order 
than they ever had before 

In April of 1952 a gadget, called the supply-demand factor, became effective 
in the Columbus order. This gudget regulates the price of milk automatically, 
ising the influence of the current relationship of demand to suppl) 

Becaust of this suppl demand factor I have rece ived $1 12.37 over and above 
the blend price announced by the Federal order during the period April 1952 
through September 1953. 

I endorse and support the Federal milk-marketing order and the supply demand 
factor as it operates in the Columbus inarket 

I believe, as a producer of milk, that dairy prices should be supported at level 
of 90 percent of parity. 

. [ appreciate the privilege of appearing before this committee. 


S. S. CHAMBERS. 


Supply-demand rates of payment 


' Cents | Centa 
RN SS tint nen ST IE a icra iiss eal tatoes eamaaes 26 
I as a al a Ca) ne rae ees 2 
DEE sisi carat daeeecacna tc tatle sence meal eaccale 1 Gea” NE teria pei lenaetinades 7 
I cil inks ead een Eh ssc aA acatriat akc aint glictasiaatel 10 
RII: wcscchcumnn wisccwiiinieniincmiinies DP ORE RON ani eae ack sepaedan 10 
OOOO sicatediatescncitiendiennchacnactbiseadas 20 
Mr. Dagusr. Mr. West? 
STATEMENT OF HARRY WEST, NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 
Mr. West. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the Agricul- 
re Committee, my name is Harry West. I am from the hills of Tus- 
irawas ( ounty. My 2? sons and I own and operate 150 acres. We 
have a herd of Holstein dairy COWS. 
In other words we are d Lir'y farmers, too I happen to be a me hin 
ber of the milk committee, the ( ‘ooper itive Sales Dairy Committee in 
t hie city ot New Phila lelphia, Ohio. 
Last spring they started to cut the price of milk. In 5 months they 
t $1.56 a hundred off the price of milk to us dairy farmers. They 
did not lower it any to the city people. When this drought struck 
the price started to a ba k ip), but we don't vet al V Lh) Lk. 
. Lots of the farmers are feeding the winter’s feed that they had 
tored up in order to keep their cows from going entirely dry 
I am also chairman of the new chapter of the Farmers Union that 
was organized in ‘Tuscarawas Ce inty late ly. I am in favor of 100 
. 


percent of parity. 
~ Furthermore. I am concerned about the future for agriculture in 
America. How are we g 
the wages they pay in the factories today? Government men tell us 
that in the next 22 years we will have to raise food production at least 
20 percent. If the young men all leave the farms, where will it be 
produced ¢ 

These thoughts I would like to leave with the committee. I thank 
you. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you, Mr. West. 

Mr. Lovengood is the next witness. 


oing to keep these young men on the farms at 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN LOVENGOOD, ZOAR, OHIO 


Mr. Lovencoop. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I did 
not know what to talk about when I was asked to come up and see you 
fellows. But last Friday I got it. I have 450 acres in one farm and 
215 in another. We have 65 head of Holstein cattle, 32 of which are 
milk cattle. 

I have a family of five boys. We lost one under a tractor about a 
year ago. We have one in service today. I have one boy with me. 

I had this one boy with me up until last Friday. We picked berries, 
and they came along and offered the boys $1.75 per hour to start, guar- 
anteeing him $2.25 in 6 months. The boy came to me and said “Dad, 
what will ldo?” He and I talked for a while. 

[f I had been in his place I figured it for myself, I would take it. 
The future on the farm as it is today, he could never make the kind 
of money he was offered. Yesterday was his first day of work. He 
came home, he looked fresh as a daisy. He looks like I would on Sun- 
day after I had 2 or 3 rainy days, which we have not had for a long 
time. 

There are some farmers who are able to support their boys and get 
them going. I cannot because I did not have it handed to me. I got 
along and [ am making a living and raising a family and I have a 
good family, but I cannot hold them on the farm. 

The Department of Agriculture was asked to do something about 
it, some way or other, so that we can have a price for our commodities, 
and our milk which is very bad now, so tnat we can hold these boys 
on the farm and have an incentive to do that. 

If we do not make an incentive for them I cannot do it. I will leave 
it to you fellows. Maybe you can give me a tip before I leave on how 
to operate. 

i have 70 acres of soybeans to harvest, and 80 acres of corn to pick. 
Now I ask you how can I do this? I have two tractors and no opera- 
tors. J cannot pay $1.75 to $2 an hour. 

[ thank you. 

Mr. Dacur. We are very sympathetic with your problem, Mr. Lov- 
engood. 

\s to most of the members of this committee, their fathers could 
not keep them on the farm either. 

The next witness is Mr. Schlup, of Newcomerstown. He appar 
ently is not here. 

Next will be Mr. Snyder, from Wilmington, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT SNYDER, WILMINGTON, OHIO 


Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Robert Snyder, from Wilmington, Clinton County, the southwest- 
ern part of Ohio. 

I operate a 500-acre farm in that territory. I raise hogs and have a 
few beef cattle. I am in general farming mostly. I rather think 
that the best program for us would be high supports of some kind 
and keeping the farmers in business. 

I have a little bone to pick which does not go with the formulated 
farmer program. It is on the allotments. 
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I run a 4-year rotation, 2 years grass, 1 year corn, and 1 year wheat. 
I cut this down 4 years ago after the war was over. During the war 
I ran corn a lot of the years, 2 years of corn, and I decided that I was 
running my land too hard and I had my soil tested at the Ohio State 
University and they recommended 2 years of grass. 

That is one reason I cut down. I do not know how it could be 
worked out but for the farmers that are trying to conserve soil and 
do a job job of farming, I am not saying that the other fellows are not 
doing a good job of farming, but we are trying to conserve the soil. 


here are several farmers in our county doing this. I would like 
to see it set up in a different way. I do not know how it can be done. 
It is a complicated thing. I would like to see ACP payments carried 
On. 

Then I would like to see more research in our farm products, in 
livestock and erain. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dacur. Next is Mr. Shirdei 

(No response, } 

Mr. Dacur. The next witness will be Horace Ferguson, of Xeni 
Ohio. Is Mr. Ferguson present ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Dagur. Mr. Geary A. Clark, of Grove City? 

(No response. ) 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. SEIRDEN, CLARKESVILLE, OHIO 


Mr. Srirpen. I am Robert Shirden from Clinton County. We 
do general farm down there. I always went along with your soil 
conservation district and soil-conservation payments through PMA 
for soil-building practices, using lime, fertilizer, and controlling soil 


erosion, such work as that. 


I am also in favor of our present program. ‘There has been a lot 
of work and money spent in organizing the present program that we 
have today. 

I don’t think that we can improve much on it. While we are think 
ing, I think we should hold the whol program together, v0 along 


ith it and improv { from year to year, 
I will not take any more of your time, 
Thank you. 

Mr. Dagur. Thank you, Mr. Shirden. 

Mr. Clark? 


STATEMENT OF GEARY A. CLARK, GROVE CITY, OHIO 


Mr. Cuark. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, it is a 
privilege to be here. However, I think a little differently about this 
farm program { han has be en expressed here this evenlhg. I remember 
World War I. Iwas init. Iam one of the few who was in World 
War LI ana the Korean War, also, who will speak before this 
committee. 

I think of how the young men of this country responded to the 
country in 1917 and how the farmers of this country responded to the 
demand for more food. They worked hard, they worked overtime. 
The word “overtime” was not thought of but the hours were put in until 
the war was over. 
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We. speaking to our Congress. saw fit to reduce the pay of thi 
Army to 821 a month immediately following that war. 
\\ e also saw hit through the naction oft Ou Congress. to do nothin 


about price controls, prices of any kind. 


I sold cotton for & cent po ind in 1920 and 1921, tobacco was 
fcents a pound at that time 
Our Congress did nothing about that. There was nothing done 
thout farm prices until later in the twenties. Mr. Polk was on the 
Committee on Agri ture at thet e the first action was taken to do 
Hing Tol Phil Price 
Wi et ) prow ler the Hoov« cdininistration whi Wa 
1 riitot I] ‘ e)] Vi ot Wee stul | e reason if Was not 
( t rye -@ If ii bee} tarted mele) late. 
\ pre mramtob (*¢ sj to} } our country must be started befor: 
{ | starts rolling World War IT came alone. Again the young 
‘ ot ‘ r) viv i te he call of the colors. \oaim the 
( } cit ( ( I ens productio \oain U! 
ito ‘ 1) re Tor ] ( 
Liha ir ow over, our Congre iw fit to see that the return oi 
oul ot ipbpen t serviceman. (Our defenses were set up 
\ it ! ( ural 1 Ol America old 
Lor ‘ ! | t l the n | il el] tis a live sy ein To! 
» | Lriny an en career of we can call it tl 
ee?! Lily ve Clo \ elm, 
il ‘ \ le t “t Lrongd be ilise We re how pie te 
( l oldie “You i 1 good prot SS10 Vol will hye ible te 
upport your family w i. 
LH ver. W t have we done in the case of ao} eult re, the othe 
d responded 4 So far we have not been hurt. So far, throug! 
thre resel laws, | ly have heen prettv well set up, the farmer has 
ive of What What [T am afraid of is that this 
( rt \ boreet I see ’ ot bill to pan nthe ba is of export 
We will pav just for those things we need. We in this country have 
| ( { { reed, P 
Wi have Tire lit} Ve nave thre people, we huve thie Know how 


W en Chi “— was on enrrt he Ted the ] nn] itude. He did hot isk if 
1 Vv were his followers He fed the multitude. 


If we are roiling to hold oui place in th world as a leading nation, 
e are going to have to feed the world where there are huner. people, 
vyhether they tn swe cd or not 

Shall the farmer bear the brunt of this need? Shall he earry 
all the risk? The aton energy worker, the man who makes the 
hydrogen bon bisa very important part of our national defense, but 
0 the man who raises corn. 


We don’t hesitate to pay ma salary of the scientists who work on 
the hydrogen bomb out of our Public Treasury. The question that 
I have is this: Shoul l the f: irmer, ic is working to he ‘Ip - ab lish 
world peace through feeding the world, have to ¢ arry all that risk, 
or is it right and proper that some of the extra costs of having 
greater equipment than necessary to opperate a particular farm in 
order to produce the maximum yield on that acreage should not be 
also borne by our country as a whole? 

I thank you. 

Mr. Dacur. Mr. Frank Smith? 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK SMITH, PRESIDENT OF OHIO 
AGRICULTURE BOARD 


Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, members of the Agriculture Commit 
tee of the House of Representatives, even though I was introduced 
as president of the State board of agriculture, I wish to make it 
clear that I am speaking as a livestock and grain farmer. 

[ realize that no farmer likes control—but we like 3-cent hogs, 
12-cent corn, ang 20-cent wheat less. 

Inasmuch as I feel that we are living in a controlled economy, it 
would seem to me that agriculture is compelled for its own protection, 
to have a varied farm program. Then, if surpluses become burden- 
some in some farm commodities, controls may be imposed. 

Now it is necessary that we have stored surpluses for the protec- 
tion of the consuming public in the event of uncontrollable acts of 
man or nature, but we do not feel it equitable for the farmer to carry 
all the economic load for the protection of the veneral public. 

Gentlemen, whatever p lan 1s adopted—the present plan or the two 
price system—I personally feel that when controls are invoked, the 
unit plan should be studied very carefully. 

Now, I wish to go back as the chairman of the State board of agri 
culture: We think it very commendable that the members of this 
committee spend their time and effort traveling through a great num 
ber of States in order to obtain the views of the farmers themselves 
who are unable to meet before the Agriculture Committee in Wash- 
ington. I am certain that your suggestions and recommendations 
to Congress will be for the best interests of agriculture. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Paul Quisenberry ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mrs. Clarence Uhl. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLARENCE UHL, WOOSTER, OHIO 


Mrs. Uri. Members of Congress, members of the audience, I have 
about four Import int things to say and I am not going to read them. 
The first point Mrs. Arnold C alem thought of when we were out to 
lunch is the restaurants limit us to one roll when we are trying to get 
rid of a lot of wheat ? 

Another point is, the farmers of our community feel that the farm 
acreage allotment was not carried out properly. 

In fact, we have 700 acres of land. We operate a poultry-breeding 
farm, yet we were not allowed to go ea the wheat referendum. 

Instead of figuring the allotment like they were supposed to do, they 
figure first how the person was going to vote and then they gave him 
his allotment according to the way he was going to vote. 

I think, as I see it, as I go around testing my poultry-breeding 
flocks, I get to talk to the farmers concerned, and I tried to get a 
whole truckload of people to come down here today and I only suc- 
ceeded in getting one. 

The thing they said is “Do you think it is any use? Congress is 
going to push controls down our throats whether we want them or 
not.” 
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On the wheat referendum everybody did not get to vote; only a few 
people they thought would vote mght. 

If it were submitted to everybody, if we are going to have a referen- 
dum, let everybody vote, every farmer, everybody concerned with it. 
Let them vote. 

I will not say anything more about that, but I have quite a bit 
written about that. I think if we are going to have programs we 
ought to set up certain standards for judging those programs. 

[ am suggesting a yardstick for measuring the Government pro- 
erams. We are suggesting five standards. 

1. Does the plan maintain our traditional American freedom or 

oes it allow our people to be divided into part free and part 


1 


\re the pe pile who are ntrit sically CO) cerned happy with the 


pre m or does it promote al d foster ill will, hate, and discontent 
ead to clivis on among the people intrinsically conce rned 4 

If you were out w th the peo] le and heard them talk about the PMA 

nd the wav t ley got such a low acreage and the next neighbor got a 


ohn acreage al d all that, vou would see that that 1s the main reason 
it the farmers are discontented, jul t that one th ne. 
If we threw the PMA out and took all the crop records that they 
ave, that they mull over, and think those acres are just numbers, 
they do not believe that those numbers are sacred to that farmer, that 
t is his income and everything. 
They just think those are plain figures and fool around with them. 
That isthe thing that is getting the farmers burned up. 
Phe next point is this: 
3. Does the plan insure the consumer enough to eat at a reasonable 
price ¢ 
~ 4. Will it keep the farmer prosperous ? 
Controls, because they cannot ve fairly done, you might think they 
could but they cannot. 
Whenever you start controlling you are going to make quite a lot of 
people unhappy and it will be part free and part slave. The controls 


\ | be thrown out on this prograni, they Ww} | be thrown out on the 
first one and the second. 

TY | | cena ee eta a = : 

| ie people Who are Intl Ssicaily concerned are not happy vith 
controls. 

‘The last one is, Is it inexpensive to administer? Controls are ex- 
pensive to administer. I have a program in here that would—you 


could say “yes” on every one of those five points. 

I am not vroing to take it up because it 1s too involved, but to begin 
with, we want 100 percent of parity but 100 percent of parity is not 
anything that anybody gives you, it is not anything that anybody 
uarantees you, it is just a natural result of following the law of 
upply and demand, together with the proper pricing of the things. 

\ farmer is a businessman. The factory people do not come to 
the farmer and Say “How much do you think we ought to « harge you 
for this tractor ?” ; 

They do not do that. They tell us what they want for that tractor. 
‘The farmer should know his costs and he should know what he ought 
tOhaveasa markup on his produ tion. 

He is a businessman and he should be 


(i real 


rown up and come alive 


or 


ze he is a real businessman. 





| 





~ ens eer tee ee 


ee 
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There is another point that we talked about. So many people talk 
about the high cost of living and everything. 

When we go to the store we wonder how come stuff costs so much 
when we did not get much for it. 1 helped my daughter with arith- 
metic one night and found out what was the matter. They have 
changed our arithmetics. 

You know when you went to school the percentage divided by the 
base equals the rate. Well, it still does. But the base has been 
changed. We used to count the cost as the base in counting per- 
centages. But now they count the selling price as the base. 

My daughter worked this problem and she said that is not right, 
that is old-fashioned. I said, “Where does the book say that?” She 
said, “Right here” and she showed me. 

It said only farmers and a few old-fashioned businessmen use cost 
as the base of figuring percentage of markup, but everybody else 
uses the selling price as the base. 

Then when you go to try to find out oe ee or not the fellow 


in the market place is making any money, he tells you that he is only 
making a certain percentage markup, and ht is the way he works 
if > We W ill take a head ot eab bage, He always said there 1s SO much 


processing. There is hot much processing on a head of cabbage so 
we will eet down to the truth of the thing. 
I bought a head of cabbage the other day to find out. It was 18 


cents, selling price. I found out that it had cost him 2 cents. His 
markup there was 16 cents. Sixteen cents divided by 2 cents, the cost, 


equals : in SOO percent mi kup. 

But when you divide that 16 cents by the selling price of 18 ce “ 
it fave him an 88 percent markup. When thinking of himself he 
has the 800 percent markup but when talking to you he has an 88 
percent markup. 

The Cuatrman. I am sorry, Mrs. Uhl, but you time has expired. 

_ Unt. I am sorry, too. 

He can cover up. HOO percent of profit there, and show a 5 percent 
diaries 

If anvbody wants to know more about that, I will help them out. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Mrs. CLARENCE UHL 


We farmers have been amazed that many Congressmen and officials consider 
the results of the wheat referendum at face value and truly feel that the farmers 
want controls, subsidies, and price supports. That referendum was a phony 
It was railroaded all the way by a well-organized Socialist clique within the 
Department of Agriculture. Local PMA’s fell right into the trap and helped 
arry out one of the most scandalous, most unfair referendums in American 
history. When the farmers voted a new regime into Washington they did it 


for only one reason—they wanted rid of controls and un-American and costly 
methods of farm legislation. Mr. Eisenhower promised a housecleaning. The 
housecleaning is going too slowly We farmers feel like getting into the harness 


and helping. The first step is to take all that bunch of paper controls and 
unfair acreage allotments out into a vacant lot and have a huge bonfire. The 
only reason to keep them is evidence to put the whole outfit in the penitentiary. 
Those PMA officials juggle those acreage allotments around like they are just 
figures. Those figures represent that farmer's lifeblood. They are made sacred 
by the hours and hours of toil that has gone into the earning of those acres 
‘Those acres have become almost as human as the man himself. He is taxed to 
provide schools and roads and hospitals for those who haven't the nerve to 
buy those acres. In our own case our yearly real-estate taxes are $1,000. In 


88490—54—pt. 10——-9 
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our own case our acreage allotment was cut 66 percent and our 700 acres were 
so juggled around and given such low allotments that we weren't even allowed 
to vote in the referendum. 

They picked the eligible voters by allotting acreage on the basis of how they 
would probably vote rather than on the 20-percent cut which Mr. Benson asked. 
On a 193-acre piece of good farmland our allotment is 9 acres. Down the road 
a little 2 119-acre farm got a 2l-acre allotment. His son, with 150 acres, got 21 
acres. Another neighbor got 21 acres on 105 acres. Our 165-acre farm got 14 
acres \cross the road the operator of this 165 acres got 11 acres on his own 
SO, but when he moved across the road into our field the ratio was changed 
not because of the land or the former land use but because they were pretty sure 
we would vote “No.” 

Down in another county one man got an 18-acre allotment on 152 acres while 
his next-door neighbor got a 14-acre allotment on 220 acres. The true farmer 
has been almost handcuffed and taken for a ride. When I tried to get a load 
to come down here to Columbus today. they all said, “Is it any use?” We voted 
for a housecleaning of controls, unfair practices, and an end to needless expense 
and we haven't gotten it. They are expecting to shove controls down our throats 
whether we like them or not “It is too late for talk.” General farmers need 
straw for to bed their cattle. That is one of the main reasons they need to plant 
wheat 

If you ever have another referendum let every farmer vote. 


STANDARDS FOR JUDGING A JUST FARM PROGRAM 


In order to judge any farm program or phase of the program it is necessary to 
have a group of standards by which any suggestions may be weighed to deter- 
mine whether or not they merit further discussion or study. 

We are suggesting five standards which we consider basic in judging any farm 
program or part thereof and consider them basic in the order given. 

1. Does the plan maintain our traditional American freedom or does it allow 
our people to be divided into part free and part oppressed ? 

2. Are the people who are intrinsically concerned happy with the program or 
does it promote and foster ill will, hate, and discontent and lead to division among 
the people intrinsically concerned? 

>. Does the plan insure the consumer enough to eat at a fair price? 

4. Will it keep the farmer prosperous? 

5. Is it inexpensive to administer? 

As you will note the first two have to do with the welfare of the soul of man 
and the next three with the body. It is much easier to build a program that deals 
with the physical only. That is what is wrong with the present program. For 
example, let us consider farm supports and its accompanying controls. When 
we hold them up to the light of these standards they immediately fall down as 
unworthy in points 1,2,and 5. When we consider the operations it certainly fails 
and becomes bighly unworthy when you bring it up to face standards 1, 2, and 5. 
Therefore you see that price subsidies and their accompanying controls are 
unworthy of further consideration, They not only wound man’s spirit but they 
hurt everyone’s pocketbook and are distinctly antagonistic to our cherished Amer- 
ican freedom 

I have a program in mind which is commonsense and can be marked “favor- 
able” on every one of the five points. 

Mr. Eisenhower promised us 100 percent of parity. Many people understood 
this to mean that he was going to give us handouts. Then they argue about 
the size of the handout whether we want a big handout or just a little one. 
This isn’t what he meant; 100 percent of parity isn’t anything somebody gives 
us. It isn’t anything to be guaranteed or paid by the Government it isn’t any- 
thing we have to worry about. Tt comes as an inevitable result of the workings 
of the law of supply and demand when it is in proper balance. It is an axiom- 
a natural law, just as trustworthy as the law of gravity. 

It follows then that our big overwhelming problem becomes simply how to 
adjust supply and demand so we get them in proper balance and we know our 
actual costs and the profit we should have. 

The first step is an inventory of supply and probable demand and a study 
of costs It would be essentially a statistical job and could be correlated 
with findings of investment firms and other private surveys so could be fairly 
accurate when made on a sampling basis. Mr. Benson could have scouts or 
salesmen out in foreign countries too and in every way possible build up and 
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increase demand by research, getting more uses, and more customers do more 
advertising, provide for better marketing and distribution or at least help and 
encourage local private interests to do it. 

I helieve we should use barter in foreign countries Forget the two-price 
system, just say we will trade vou so much wheat for so much tin or whateve 
else they may have that we need and then when we get the tin home adjust its 
price to our price of wheat so that we get the regular price for wheat out of the 
tin. We never need to say anything about our price for wheat that only seares 
them when they don’t have the necessary dollars anvhow Most individuals 
enjoy barter and it is perfectly legitimate in a primitive or civilized country 
It is trne that what one has in surpins never holds too high a value in our 





own estimation so the bargain is usually highly rewarding on both sides. Mayhe 
Mr. Benson could trade wheat for other needed commodities locally I feel 
sure he could trade surplus potatoes to the Russians for most anything like 
control of some island or something they don’t regard too highly They might 
even trade Molotov and Vishit sky on potatoes They love potatoes But 
would this violate the spirit as in points 1 and 2.) No, because Molotov and 


Vishinsky claim they don’t have any soul. 

After Mr. Benson has the results of the survey of supply and demand. Then 
he could either force farmers into acreage allotments as the old program does 
or merely ask the farmers to stay pretty close to the percentages of more or less 
than the present year which they of course remember. In deciding which of 
these courses to follow hold them up to the five standards. We see again acreage 
allotments promote discontent, enmity, hate, and un-American attitudes so then 
the other course is the free course. Some legislators think the farmer isn’t smart 
enough to wateh for Mr. Benson's cue and follow it. The farmer is educated in 
the same schools as the official rhe farmer needs only to be convinced that if 
the cue is less acreage the price per unit will be higher so he gets the same 
total income anyhow without having to work as much. 

There is bound to be a little deficit or surplus so we need white-elephant stores 
where farmers can dump their surplus at what it cost them so they aren't out 
of pocket. This place could also be a dumping place of manufacturers surpluses 
and seconds, Those of low-income groups, those on social security, township 
relief huyers, widows, or those with excessively large fanrilies, and even foreign 
countries could shop here at wholesale cost plus actual handling charge. This 
would increase their standard of living without costing anyone. Barter could 
also be used here 

This method supplies ample food for consumers It does everything but 
guaranty a fair price to the consumer. But I accidentally found out what has 
happened that makes markups spiral. Our arithmeties have been changed 
The formula for finding percentage of markup has been changed. Only one 
word has been changed but the results are fantastic Arithmetie is supposed 
to be made up of truths and anxioms but this one certainly has retail price 
possibilities while the retailer claims he only has a legitimate markup. It jumps 
up the price and covers up for tax-evasion purposes or something at the same 
time. The old formula was percentage divided by base equals the rate. The 
base was considered the cost. Now the base is considered the sel 
In the text I first saw they explained that only farmers and a few old 
businessmen used the cost as the base any more. All the rest use t 





price as the base. When you see how untruthful it is I am sure you will want 
to check it against the five standards and have it changed back to the tradi 
tional American way and thus reduce the high price of food and tractors and 
everything we buy. 

To illustrate I am going to take an article that is found in most groceries and 
is sold without extensive processing—a head of cabbage. It cost 2 cents and the 
grocer is getting 18 cents the selling price. 

1S cents—2 cents=16 cents markup 

16 cents-+-2 cents the cost=800 percent markup really 





? 
i 
+} 


16 cents=-18 cents the selling pric SS percent markup New process 

Suppose the grocer wants to make a 1-percent increase new process: 

19 cents selling price—2 cents cost 17 cents mar! up 

17 cents--19 cents selling price=89 percent markup new process 

19 cents+2 cents=850 percent markup really, so they gain 50-percent markup 
in showing a 1-percent markup 

Suppose the grocer wanted a 5-percent markup: 

28 cents selling price—2 cents cost=26 cents profit. 

26 cents+-28 cents=93 percent or a 5-percent markup. New process. 
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26 cents—-2 cents=1300 percent actual markup, yet only shows 1300 percent— 
SOO percent=500 percent to show 5 percent. 

It would be interesting to have some investigator trace the origin of this 
change. Could it be sabotage against our economic system? 

While we are changing the arithmetic let’s also change that unfair expression, 

The farmer's share of the consumer's dollar.” I hear it used glibly by officials 
and radio reporters even on farm programs. I believe they say now the farmer's 
share is 44 cents out of the consumer's dollar Who else gets a share out of 
that? The feed man, the equipment dealer, the the veterinarian, the 
drugzist, the tax collector. Just what is the farmer's share of the consumer’s 
dollar anyway? If they are going to use it, let it be realistically figured. 

Will the matching of supply and demand keep the farmer prosperous? Yes, 
‘right. Does he need supports? No, 

Will it be inexpensive to administer? Yes 

Will everyone intrisically concerned be happy, Yes. 

Only the leaches who have been riding around controlling us, and killing our 
spirits and making us feel like we have lost our opportunity to ever regain our 
American freedom will how 

In summing up I have attempted to show that the recent wheat referendum 
Was so unjustly administered that it is absolutely no index of the farmer's 
Wishes. His overwhelming vote for Mr. Kisenhower and his cleanup program 
e the true indication of the farmer's wishes. 

I have made the suggestion that a set of standards need to be set up to judge 
iy farm program or part of a farm program. I have given youa set of standards 
I feel are commonsense standards. The first 2 to insure the farmers happiness 
and the continuation of our traditional American freedom, and the latter 3 to 
insure the physical aspects of the program. 

I have called your attention to the fact that so-called price supports and their 
accompanying controls are not needed because with a properly adjusted supply 
nd demand these are automatically a sure resuit without any Government 








he knows his cost and sets his pri 





subsidies at all. I have stated that farmers have been educated in the same 
hools as the officials and are probably better able to care for their own business 





than some outsider. I have suggested farmers need to know their costs and set 
the price for their products | ke other businessmen, I have shown you why the 
price of everything anyone buys has so skyrocketed hecause they have changed 
e of the selling price instead of the old American way as a per- 
cost in figuring their markup charts. I have suggested the use of 
white ele ant” stores as an outlet for surpluses of farmers and manufac- 
turers. I have suggested the use of barter instead of a two-price system in selling 
our commodities in foreign countries I have suggested that in working out any 

rm program it is necessary to determine whether it is the real farmer or the 
farmers’ leeches that are hollering and that every program or part of it must be 
held up to the light of the five standards for judging to see if it is worthy of our 
American tradition of freedom. 


(The following was received from Mrs. Uh!:) 


1 ti) perce 








STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. CLARENCE Unt, Wooster, OHIO 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Gentlemen, I was the lady speaker at the Ohio grassroots meeting. I left 
h with the secretary written on paper like this but I don’t 
believe it contained my name. I want to send you certain documentary proof of 
some of my statements 

1. Why only very few grass-roots farmers attended the grass-roots meetings 
and why so few of those who came came prepared to testify. When I invited 
them to come, I tried to get a busload (I just got one lady to come.) They all 

1, “Do you think if is any use? They wouldn't let a real farmer speak any- 
how.” Since returning home I have been asking them why they thought that way 
because everyone was given a fair chance to speak and the Members of Congress 
sincerely meant it when they invited us to come. I asked Harold Obrecht, Lou- 
donville, Ohio. He said, “Why I didn’t think we were welcome. 

“T read it someplace that you had invited the speakers and I didn’t receive any 
invitation so I assumed IT wasn’t wanted, so I didn’t go.” I had not contacted 
him until this week. JT said, “Where did you read it.” He didn’t remember but 
he got that general idea. He is a man interested in soil conservation, grassland 


farming, ete., and would have spoken against controls if he had come. 


my written spee 
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Here is a clipping from the Orville Crescent, Orville, Ohio, which almost kept 
me even from coming. 


“OrrRAN Horsterrer IN Farm Group CAattep To Trestiry In CoLtuMBUS 


“Oran Hofstetter of Riceland will be one of 27 representatives of Ohio farm 
groups (in his case the Soil Conservation Districts) which will appear before 
the House Agricultural Committee in Columbus Tuesday at 1 of 11 regional 
meetings being held throughout the Nation by the committee to determine what 
kind of an agricultural program should be enacted in Washington. 

“Mr. Hofstetter sat in on a preliminary meeting held in Columbus Wednesday 
of those who have been invited to speak their pieces next week to determine 
what form the presentation should take, but he quickly discovered that there 
is such a wide divergence of opinion on what the Federal Government should 
do that there was no hope of arriving at a unanimous opinion on any point. 

“‘Of course, the whole purpose of the hearings is to have each man speak 
for himself rather than for any organization,’ Mr. Hofstetter explained. ‘But 
I couldn’t help but wonder after our meeting as to what conclusions the com- 
mittee members could make in the light of the widely different opinions the 
speakers hold. Two representatives of the stockmen, for instance, held dia- 
metrically opposed views. One is in favor of continued price support; the other 
is against.’ 

“Cliff Hope, representative from Kansas and chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, will preside at the Tuesday meeting. Secretary Ezra Benson 
has attended some of the regional meetings, but whether he will be in Columbus 
for the Ohio hearing is not known. 

“Mr. Hofstetter will not make the presentation for his organization, having 
assigned that task to two others, but he will be in attendance as the official 


okesman for the Soil Conservation Districts.” 

Mr. Uh! said, “See the thing is all cut and dried and vou are wast your time 
going down.” I said. “I was going down to Columbus and see anyhow I have 
got to get the message throuch ever f IT have to tall it the noon 
recess.” Since returning I can see as plain as dav that it is the whisperin 
campaign of feed companies who want to keep us pry high feed prices, the 
PMA who want to continue getting paid for controlling us——all the old cliques who 


have been profiting by the controls, who are asking for controls for us farmers, 


I contacted a Mr. Harold Edwards, Wooster Feed Manufacturing Co., Woo :; 
Ohio, and tried to get him to publish the address of the congressional committee 


and explain that all farmers have the privilege of contacting you hy letter. He 
said he would take it up with the farm control office and if they thought it would 
be OK he would do it. He didn’t publish it, so I guess the PMA office want 


controls and their old jobs so badly and they think they have everything in the 
bag if they keep the farmers ignorant of their American rights and pr 
Of course the address was published earlier in many farm papers but that was 
before the issue had become strong enough to attract the attention of most 
farmers. He reminded me he was paying for his own paper and radio Comments 
and he could say what he pleased 

When I tell farmers they have an opportunity to write in they open their eyes 
with new hope. They didn't know it. Even the better informed ones. Farmers 


have gotten so used to living under a Government dictatorship that they have 


iv lew Ss, 


almost forgotten we are Americans and have to be waked up from their stoicism 
and feeling of “its no use.” Mr. Orran Hofstetter, Orrville, Ohio, no doubt had 
this report put in the Orriville Crescent He is essentially a lime dealer and 
told me one time his secret of making an extra profit on broilers was to starve 


them for grit or stones and then give them 2 


or 3 bags of grit a coupl 


e days 
hefore he took them to the anetion so he would get a big mark-up on the stone they 
ate. He is essentially a lime stone seller. It means a lot to him to have farmers 
receiving help and subsidies, ete. They can buy more lime. He stands to reap 
financially from the old soil conservation programs. 

I would like to ask why should Congress pass a bill that would play into 
the hands of administrators and mercbants while really grinding the farmers 
further into the dirt. 

Here is a young man, Floyd Finley, Route 1, Sullivan, Ohio. He started with 
nothing and has paid for his farm the hard way. Here is how the soil-conserva- 
tion administrators worked him. I believe in soil conservation and know we 
must have it, but here is the way these limestone dealers, PMA, and soil conser- 
vation, etc., work the farmer: He signed up for soil conservation. The Govern- 
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ment Was suppose il t pay sLOO if { When he got his check, it was for S50. 
They said they were sorry, but ministration costs had eaten it up. He hap- 
ed to owe a S150 payment « } farm, so he took wheat to the mill to sell, 
\ Nl receiver s check Ww for onlv 56 cents Hie went in to see about 
Phey they had to ce t the $150 the Government didn’t pay. That is 
hipon a young fellow Support Mr. Benson in throwing out these 
ePrSE Let us have a real conservation program 
Ka ers are willing to cooperate rectly without acreage juggling by a bunch 
f si ( You ki hey got into office in the AAA days when Roosevelt felt 
nte st to give bunch of ne’er-do-wells a job Didn’t vou hear 
| their stereotyped recommendations? They were just about as much 
ere l as fifth graders They don’t even know how to read yet. 
hey ju cho tl hougchts of those who keep them duped Real farmers think 
hile thev v : d know we do not want controls. One lady said: Why don’t 
’ ! it to a of all t farmers at election time if you aren’t sure what 
he farmers rea want Of course, you are a jury and must do the best for all 
the people Yo just count nose but be sure the most of the noses aren’t 
Ire We st 1 ntai I aditional American freedom first. 
| putting controls and PMA acreage juggling up beside this scorecard for 
Gove! grams or part of programs. See how controls are unworthy 
| e any part 1 program for the American farmer. 
A \ STICK I MEASURING GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 
Doe Tine nv hnfraim our tional Amer in freedom or does it allow 
ded i rt free nd part oppressed 
; he people who nti ic vy concerned happy with the program 
does it pn te and foster W hate, and discontent and lead to division 


among the people intrinsically concerned? 
I) nsure the Consumer enough to eat at a reasonable price? 
4. Will it keep the farmer prosperous? 


t 





oe OXNIM ve to im et< 
Sugg ed 
Mrs. CLARENCE UHL, 
“R. D. 1, Wooster, Ohio.” 
It is controls on grains and feed prices that keep feed so high farmers can't 
ke anythil nd yet cons rs have to pay so much for milk, eggs, meat, ete. 
W aor need re Conrro w need them taken off Many feel if controls 
wheat the stocl rket would have come tumbling down. Why 
‘ ket O-d ion period, then they could go 
I Wa ’ period. This would make it 
\ ! ( controls have priced cotton 
he cons aper to buy rayon vet women 
hay tomatic washers need cotte is the other wears out too fast They 
i n readily again it ntrols were removed They don't like to 
l t} washing it ek hen sink Cotton needs to come down in 
( inh r¢ 
’ in’t keep control ind rie g things out of its true value or you lose 
] t ¢ } 

I l rig f consul s table by controls 
I ! 1 sets up controls Toh L. Lewis controlled coal. Consumers 
couldn’t be sure of getting coal, so coal has lost its place as the American fuel. 


You just can’t have controls without ruining the business you control. If you 
want to drive farmers off the farm and let our country wait in breadlines, just 


It is true a few farmers ask for controls, but what is the real reason? I re- 
king for controls just think they want them. The thing 





irk those farmers as g 
they re want is assurance of security. They have farm mortgages and equip- 
rigag ] Vl nts coming due, and thev can’t see hov they can keep out 
f rr ership if they don’t have support of some kind. May I suggest a solu- 
Tlo t this hase of the problem Why couldn't Congress see tha a bill is 
drafted for farmers paving on mortgages similar to the cost-of-living clause in 


CTO contracts making mortgage payments fluctuate with index of farmer income. 
! for the farmer and the banks who hold the credit busi- 
\ after all, their profit is made in having accounts 
which keep the interest paid. Whenever their customer pays back the principal 
they have to look for a new customer. I have mentioned this to a few farmers 
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They want it. They grasped it as the real solution to this loss of farm and 


tractors, and so forth, which they so desperately fear in a depression. 

Talk is being circulated that there is just a gang of millionaires down in Wash- 
ington, and there is no hope for the small farmer. I remarked I was glad we had 
some successful businessmen and millionaires there to help get our country on 
its feet financially and to help get the farmer on his feet financially. Farmers 
have been slow to wake up to the fact that we are really businessmen and must 
use business techniques in pricing our commodities so that we not only get all 
our costs and a markup on our investment and pay for our labor at local skilled 
labor rates when we are our own hired man 4 farmer said to me, “A farmer 
doesn’t dare count his labor.” I said, “Why not?’ He said, “If he did, he would 
know he was going in the hole, and he would soon quit farming and go to a 
factory instead.” Such a condition and thought is intolerable. You heard a 


father saying, How can we keep our sons on the farm They can make $2.75 
an hour at Timken Roller Bearing Co., and we can’t make it on the farm even 
with all our investment We need businessmen Congressmen to show us how 
to keep books and know exactly what our costs should be and the price we must 





rming business and make us, too, a decent standard of 
living. Farming is a profession, a business, and a factory with skilled labor. 


have to stay in the 








I mentioned one phase—the businessman's formula for ¢ nting percent of 
markup. Using the selling price as the base instead of the cost which is the 
true American system 

Since speaking I have bee king businessmen how they unt their percentage 
of markup 

One said you divide the markup by the selling price I said, “Did you ever 
hear of any other way to do it He said, “Why, no; is there another way?” 
He had never heard of using cost as the base. 

I asked another one yesterday He said, of course, the cost of the products 
that go into our product are so consequential in cost w vould show too high 
ao markup f we used the cost a i base so we use the se Ing yp! t I que stioned 
him f her He said we always double what we pay for ra r We pay $1.41 
now but we report $2.82 because we have to make allowance for fringe benefits, 
ime ff tor SMoktI! towels ights water, thefts, and so forth, so we feel we 
are stified in just doubling the wage payments in counting our wage cost 

Instead of harping on the farmer’s share ¢ the consuimer dollar Congress 

10 say, after all facts are considered, the irmer must have Gi t such 
and wh a price to keep on and be assured of security and a decent standard 
OF living It will take more than co ge-trained statisti ns to do this because 

statement quoted by Unite States News and World Report The way 
the it the poultry man got the largest share of the consumer’s dollar. 
his investigator believed this 54 cents to be the far ers ire of the onsumers’ 
dollai lle felt it was dropped right into the farmer’s pocket. He didn’t notice 
he hole in the farmer’s pocket which allowed this 54 cents to be claimed by 
the eed man, the medicine 1 n, the farm investmer! nd the cost of the bird 
that produced the egg. No few people are big enough or know enough to run 


another man’s business 


That is why poultrymen do not want their poultry branch buried in a denpart- 











ment with someone at the head who has neve raised chickens and doesn’t know 
the aw | calamity that comes when the chickens catch cold or when they re- 
ceive a low price for their meat or eggs at the market place. This investigator 
said the poor market mar nly gets 20 cents for taking the eggs at a market, 
vashing, gradi efrigerating sporting, putting them in nice containers all 
or 20 cent (See | ted Stat ‘ws and World Report, October 23, pp. 100 and 
101 his invest or didn’t know if the market man did all this; he didn’t buy 
H4+-cent eggs. He bought “current receipts” or “trades” or “dirties” which may 
hive brought the farmer 35 cents per dozen or less You see he didn’t know 


enough to do this job so you need an awfully wise poultryman in there some 
place to check him on such errors. What was the farmers real share of the 


consumer's dollar—1S cents per dozen if he had average chickens laying 160 
‘ wi h is the tional average 7 cents if he had extra sper al chickens like I 
breed which average 240 eggs per bird on the farm. I can send you figures if you 
wis] 


What the farmer wants in price supports really is an intelligent statement of 
what he must receive. He doesn’t want the Government to hand him anything 
he wants a public statement on official record of what the buyer should pay 
lim at least. He wants a floor. It is psychological support he wants. He really 
want fo use ] ublic sentiment on the buver to get what he should 








have to have a 
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dard of living. He wants you to name a figure after intelligent 
research and farmer O. K 

Ii) most things the market man admits what he pays the farmer is an incon- 
sequential thing. He doesn’t use it in figuring his costs too much anyway. He 
can vary a cent or several cents before he cares one way or the other. This cent 
or several cents is needed by the farmer. If you take supports off of feed you 


have taken away the biggest burden the average farmer has. Then he can have a 
profit again at a reasonable price for what he raises. It would ease things both 


to the general farmer and the consumer. 

Those big grain farmers need to become realistic. One stopped here last 
summer to buy antiques. They had time to tour the United States. She said, 
we are wheat farmers and once we get the wheat planted we might as well have 


fun harvest time comes again. Most farmers have to be on the job the 
vear around. They don’t have nearly the labor. What should they have for 
wheat. They know their costs. We know ours. 

Some criticize Mr. Benson that he doesn’t give price supports at the primary 
market level. ‘They don’t explain what they really want here. I think I can 
explain. If you have been to an auction sale of live cattle or eggs or chickens 

i can sense this thing. We started a poultry and egg auction besides our 
poultry breeding farm and general farm and hatchery. Once in awhile I work 
over there. If we can get a couple “phoned in” bids we can control that sale in 
the fa terest to the tune of 2 to 5 cents per dozen or per pound on the 
chicker Now suppose we are able to bid hens up a little higher; we don’t very 


ten get canght with the chickens or eggs but we can automatically get all the 


buyers est to pay that 2 to 5 cents extra on the whole sale. You have to use 
lgment in doing this, because you can make them pay more than they can 
mfortably pay Phen they yell and don’t return, but on a 1,200-pound cow, for 
example, there is enough markup in there now so if the buyer had to pay 5 cents 


» 


more or 2 cents more it wouldn’t make him yell. He will yell if it hurts; you ean 
easily tell if you have gone too far. Experimentation will determine the spread 


that is just right. If a farmer gets 12 cents his cow will bring so much. If he 
only got 2 cents n e per pound, there would be $24 more. The farmer counts $24 
per unit. But the buyer's unit is the pound, so he thinks 2 cents. Both are satis- 
lied. Maybe you don't realize it but the buyer feels better at a sale if the prices 
are good for the farme! Most of them do not appear to have much conscience 
on this but you can sense a feel of cleanness or justice when things are on a 

st leve If a buyer has everything his own way, he feels just plain dirty. 


I visit with them and I know this. But of course the buyer treats this bidding 
like a game. There is a certain sport about it. If he gets to steal the farmer's 
product he doesn’t really feel right He knows he is doing this now It is too 
ensy to he sport. You notice how eggs go high, then drop 5 cents or so. Buyers 
like this hecause they get their consumer up. They don’t change the price to him 
but put this spread into their pocket. It is a part of buyer technique. 

Once in a while a farmer will come in to buy some hens. You should see how 
the buyers make him pay for them. If we have phoned-in bids buyers don’t 


know how many coops we are suppose d to buy sO we can use just a little order 
like this to stimulate the whole sale. This sort of thing is what the farmer 
means for Mr. Benson to do. If he is a smart bidder he will not get caught with 


too much actual purchases. If he does he can take them to the next sale some- 
place else the next day. This phoned-in buyer must be known only to the fellow 
running the sale. When you mark the ticket you can mark it “S. D.” or “A. X.” or 
whatever. The buyers must never know it is the Government doing this. It 
would spoil everything. It has to be a go-between system similar to what Rus- 
sians use, and the one phoning in the bid must not really know who he is actually 
bidding for. There must be 3 or 4 between Benson and the sale and no one ear- 
rying this out must really know it is a Government bid. 

Chere is an easy inexpensive way to psychologically control prices where the 
spread is like it is now. When Mr. Benson just assumes it is surplus and just 
takes it off the market at the processor’s level he loses the opportunity to keep 
the easy cheap way. 

As long as there is anyone hungry anywhere there is no surplus. Barter can 
solve foreign buying. Most foreigners who are hungry have mahogany lumber, 
cork. tea, tin, rubber to trade. Then set the price on these commodities after we 
get them home to insure local producers 100 percent of parity. 


The Cuarmman. The next witness is Wheeler Welday. 
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STATEMENT OF WHEELER WELDAY, JEFFERSON COUNTY, OHIO 


Mr. Wetpay. Mr. Chairman, and other members of the congres- 
sional Agriculture Committee, I am Wheeler J. Welday, a fruit- 
grower, of eastern Ohio, but in a position to observe at close range, 
for 40 years, the work of agricultural extension and research. 

Let me picture this business of agriculture as an equilateral triangle, 
at the base of which is the farmer himself, representing in Ohio alone 
a billion-dollar industry : 

Providing food and fiber for consumer and processor ; 

Supplying Jobs, besides its own workers, to 9 million in industry ; 

Winning wars by enabling our boys and allies to outlast the enemy 
under restricted rations; 

Turning out products, including their processing, that lap up one- 
half of all public buying power. 

The farmer is the crux of the entire setup. It is for him that the 
college exists, and on him that the public depends. 

Another side of our triangle represents the college of agriculture 
and the experiment station. 

The college lays a broad foundation for agricultural activity, both 
farm and professional. It offers information, widens the horizon; 
inspires the student to respect intelligence and shun ignorance. 

While the college has its laboratory work and engages in some 
research, it remains for the experiment station to continue the re- 
earch and apply the test of practicality—sort of a trial-and-error 
method, if you please, which certainly is not the role of the farmer. 

The experiment station is doing a splendid and indispensable job. 
For example, we orchardists found ourselves, a few years back, at 
the end of the road, when Cyrolite, worked out by our own late Dr. 
Houser, came to the rescue against the devastating flea weevil. 

But important as the above institutions are, they are muffled in the 
service they can dispense. To adopt a “come and get it” attitude 
would be stifling. 

—— all, the college physically is a plant lying within a small 
area in North Columbus. It is not the professor’s duty even to an- 
swer cor responde nee, if he could. The student, under fast changing 
scientific developments no sooner takes hold of the tractor’s steering 
wheel than he finds his methods outdated. 

The experiment station itself has become so complex in running the 
range of everything from antibiotics to molecular changes that it 
needs interpreters for all but the most highly trained. 

The farmer finds himself in the whirl of competition, made vicious 
by that instinct of so many laborers to get “back to the land,” and the 
part-time farmer, who in Ohio comprises one-third of all farm op- 
erators. So the farmer too often, instead of sitting down and calmly 
looking about for his source of help, increases his speed in bewilder- 
ment. 

But between the two parts of our triangle, as so far outlines, lies 
the other side—that of agricultural extension (and remember that an 
equilateral triangle has equal sides). It connects at one point the 
college, and downward to give this institution roots in the soil, 
channeling process with free play in each direction. Extension com- 
prises: 
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A group of Department specialists, well informed—yves, underpaid, 


tireless In carrying on then assignment—inen and women doing 


the missionary work of the college. 
County agents and home demonstration agents—to say nothing of 


vocational acvriculture, farmers institutes. and so forth—livinge with 


heir flocks, more pastors than pre — Training better farm and 
homemakers: promoting the gre 4 7 movement, fast encircling the 
elobe—even now functioning be nd the Iron Curtain; stepping up 
Oo ltural production in time of war, vet in depres 310n preaching 
efliciency of 5 good cows in place of 10 poor ones, with no added 
productiol } if mo} e profit ° recone line the misunderstanding bet weeh 
rban and rural f i Interpreting not only rural technology, and 
ttemptine to instill sounder business practices, but teaching tired 


farmers how to live. 
Lastly, I can assure this honorable committee that in Ohio at least, 
farmer makes use of, and has the highest respect for agricultural 
extension and lt search. Pert ect harmo) y exists 

i asa men | er of the execut} ve board of the state extension council. 

1 report that we have but to sound the call, and there is a statewide 
response, W th scarcely a hall on the campus to accommodate the 
crowd, the best in agriculture discussing, planning, counseling, advis 
ing, determined to find the answers. 

We need research, 

Th » broad field of marketing is almost untouched. 

There is desperate need of personnel in the county to take up the 
loose ends of farm management—the o1 — al job of thee ounty agent, 
but sidetracked beeause of innumerable other interests that have 
developed to take his attention. 

Our fi ree is being lured awav because of calary conditions, 


Hence it is certainly up to Congress to appropriate funds sufficient 
to maintain these vast and mportant projects; to strenothen “the 
edueati tl arm of the college and expe: ment station. 

We are ot ne tor supports, we are ask hye for support. ‘7 he 


voal is big. We have faith that Congress will not let us down. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Wellday. 
Mr. Brown? 


STATEMENT OF RALPH 0. BROWN, HOYTVILLE, OHIO 


Mr. Brown. I am a general farmer from Wood County, Ohio. I 
re you Iam much more at home between the corn rows where I] 
spent most of my life than here, and could I meet you fellows at the 
end of my cori ield, I could talk better than | can in this position 
before al nucrophone. 
I havea few t hoes, I understand I have been allocated 5 minutes’ 
ime. I should like to give 4 minutes of that time to four other fel- 


\ who are waiting to speak. 


I am one who believes that this farm program has met a real need 

ong farme} 

As an operating farmer I know that it has done a ereat deal to 
stimulate and en ‘ourage US when we had disrupted times, 

[ remind you that those disrupted times are still with us. We still 
need some help, and some control. I do not mean exactly helps I do 
ot like that word. | do think we should have agriculture stabilized 

some Way that we can make our plans toward the future. 
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Someone said that the next generation will not be on the farm. 
My son is not a farmer. I regret it. I would be happy if he could 
be. I cannot blame him. He is doing much better than I can do. 
Such conditions should not exist. Certainly the farmer's efforts 
should be worth as much as anyone else’s. I believe that the produc- 
tion of food and fiber is of enough importance that it should have 
prime, first consideration in this Nation. 

We have enough food, and protection. For that reason, I believe 
agriculture is of such nature that it should be protected when con- 
sidered from all angles, by our Congress and every way we can. 

do not want to take but very little of your time. I do want to 
say just a word or two about the two-price system. I can see no sta- 
bilization of return for farmers in two-price systems. The farmers 
are so few in this station, we have been reduced in numbers to such 
a point that I do not think they can take it on themselves to subsidize 
the rest of the world. 

With the variation in the value of the moneys in the different coun- 
tries, it makes it difficult to trade on that basis. I for one am some- 
What against that sort of arrangement. We know that we own our 
farms and operate our farms and we are here only for a time. I ex- 
pect the produe ‘ts of mV farms and these other farms will be needed 
many, mi si generations after I am gone. 

For that reason I am firm] y in favor of a soil-conservation program, 
one that will tend to hold the fertility of that land for future genera- 
tions and future production. 

[ do not want to take any more of your time. I think I have used 
that 1 minute. 

The Ciamman. Thank vou, Mr. Brown. 

The next witness is Mr. Dickey. 

Mr. Dickey. 


STATEMENT OF MOSES DICKEY, NAPOLEON, OHIO 


Mr. Dr KEY, Mr. Chan mah, centlemen of Coneress, there has been 
so much said and so well said that I want to go on record here as 
favoring 100 percent of parity. 

[am Moses Dickey from Henry County, a farmer. I see no reason 
why we should have to settle for less. Just one thought on that: 
Did you ever stop to think how infinitesimal the price would be of a 
loaf of bread to a consumer if we got 100 percent parity for our wheat 
or if we got 90 percent or 70 percent ¢ 

The difference would be very, very small. If we got the 100 per- 
cent of parity I do not believe that the oreat sileatee of our machin- 
ery dealerships would be offered for sale. I realize that if we have 
parity prices we must have some controls. 

I would hope that they can be kept at a very minimum. 

T) “ you. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Peyton Telfair? 


STATEMENT OF PEYTON TELFAIR, SABINA, OHIO 


Mr. Tetra. I am from Sabina, Ohio, operating an average farm 
of a little over 200 acres, and I am speaking as an individu: il. 

As we all know, farming requires a very high degree of skill. 
It requires a lot of hard work and a big investment. Tincchate a 
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farmer must have an income that would compensate him for some of 
the requirements that the job entails. 

As far as the farm program is concerned, | don’t think anyone 
likes controls. 

On the other hand, it is something that we have not found a sub 
stitute for and as a result of that I believe that we should support 
our basic grain crops at 100 percent parity. I think also that we 
should have acreage Controls asa flexible, perh ipsa temporary, meas- 
ure. I think in the future also that we will be worrying more about 
production than overproduction. 

I think that eve iy effort for soil conservation and better use of our 
land should be made. | think that the PMA and soil conservation 
have done a great deal to help the average farmer. 

Phe Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Gaddis. of Bellville, Ohio, and he will 
be followed by Howard Wells, of Wilkesy ille, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF LAMAR GADDIS, BELLVILLE, OHIO 


Mr. Gappis. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Lamar 
Gaddis, a dairy farmer from Bellville, Ohio. I think we should 
just get rid of all our controls and eve rything. 

We might as well take Oul loss one Way as another. We pay out, 
get a little money, but we pay out more in taxes, so we might as well 
take our losses right at the front door and know where it is. 

If we cannot produce for what we can sell it for, do not produce. 
That is all there is to It. 

\s they said, the machinery dealers are eoing out of business. The 
machinery dealers just made moi ey and turned it over to somebody 
else to make mone y, 11 they can. 

As to buy this butterfat, milk was raised from 3.5 to 4 percent; 
ata conservative figure it would take ZOO million pounds of butterfat 
off the market and everybody would be better off and have a better 
lusting milk, 

I thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank vou. Mr. Gaddis. 

The witness following Mr. Wells will be Mr. Cliff Simpson, of 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD WELLS, WILKESVILLE, OHIO 


Mr. Weis. Chairman Hope and members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, my name is Howard Wells, of Wilkesville, Ohio, a 
farmer in the southeastern part of the State, and a fruit orower, 
manager of the Ohio Apple Institute, and chairman of the State 
ext ion advisory committee. 

Our State extension advisory committee is made up of SS members 
who are selected by advisory groups in each of the SS counties of 
the State. 

The purpose of the State committee is to help the State and county 
extension staff to evaluate the needs, wants, and desires of families, 
to find the answers through their own efforts with the aid of an educa- 
tional program based on the results of research and the experience 


of people. 
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The long- range needs ot Americ an agric ulture are to produce food 
and fiber at a lower unit cost, improve quality, de oe markets, 
and create a wholesome life for those engaged in agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Today the American farmer is caught in the squeeze between the 
high costs of production and the lower price received in the market 
place for the products of his labor. 

The immediate problem in agriculture is how can the American 
farmer get down from the inflationary hill, over which we are passing 
in our national economy without having a wreck and at the same 
time wrecking the whole econ omy of the country. 

Research and education offers the best means of doing this job. 
However, to meet the needs of agriculture in the years ahead, agricul- 
tural research and education must be expanded to keep pace with the 
increasing demands that will be placed on farm people to meet the 
needs of a growing population. 

The problems confronting the Ame r ic an farmer are becoming more 
and more complicated and require careful research and investigation 
that can best be done at experiment stations and research centers. 

The results of research and experimentation are of little value until 
those results are interpreted and demonstrated in a practical way to 
fit the needs on individual farms. 

The Agricultural Extension Service was created for the purpose 
of bringing to individual farmers the results of the work done at the 
experiment stations and demonstrating to groups of farmers and 
individual farmers the practicability of these results. 

Through the years demands from various, local groups on the 
extension workers’ time has increased to preclude the county extension 
agent giving time to meeting the problems on individual farms. To 
conserve time and personnel, the extension service has concentrated its 
effort on mass education. 

If we are to solve the long-range problems confronting individual 
farmers an enlarged and expanded extension program should be 
worked out with State and local advisory groups of farm people to 
fit the particular needs of their State and community. 

This method will give direction and guidance to the needs of individ 
ual farmers. Enable farmers to adopt economical production methods 
as they become available and adjust their production to meet the chang- 
ing needs and requirements of the markets. This is important in any 
farm program for agriculture, 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Following Mr. Simpson, we will hear pa Carl Simmons. 

Before you proceed, Mr. Simpson, the ¢ hair would like to put in 
the record a telegram addressed to Secretary Benson from Harold 
Lowe, president of the Ohio Cattle Feeders Association. 

Also a letter from Mr. A. A. Fishbaugh to Congressman Polk, which 
outlines a farm plan which will also be made a part of the record at 
this point. 
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(The documents referred to above are as follows 3 


DIVISION ADMINISTRATION, 
On10 DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, STATE OFFICE BUILDING, 
October 20, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra Tat I 


secretary o 





Twenty-seven directors of the Ohio Cattle Feeders Association have met and 
studied a copy of the House Agriculture Committee telegram to you dated Octo- 
ber 10, and your reply dated October 14, as per copy your telegram to industry 


committer Our directors, by unanimous yote, ask that you take no steps to 
support the price of cattle or any other livestock It is considered impractical 
and unnecessary as livestock and livestock-product prices will seek their respec- 
tive price level from the price of cor if it is supported at a fair price. This 


would prevent undesirable practices such as compulsory grading and increased 
participation in our business by the Government. 
EARL Lowe, 
President, Ohio Cattle Feeders Association. 


\. A. FisnpavenH & Sons Seep F Arms, 
Celina, Ohio, October 10, 1958. 


Representative of 17th District, Highland. Ohio 
erstand that you are a member of the Hope committee which 









will eet in Columbus, Ohio, on October 20, to interview grassroot farmers to 
determine what type of agricultural program farmers neet Iam writing to you 
express y ews as a farmer concerning several phases of the agricultural 
program, and T trust that you will present this material to the committee 
About 2 or more ears ago the price level of farm commodities turned down- 
ird until tod it is below par level with other industrial products. This 
downward trend is now havin ts effect on industrial activities of all kinds and 
has not yet brought the full weight of its pressure to bear upon industry. As 


vou know, the farmer is the best customer American industry will perhaps ever 
have. Let it not be said that agricultural commodities be the cause of another 


serious depression in this country However, that might happen unless some 
thin ; done on a nationwide scale to prevent it Now the farmers of this 
country sense this condition or they would never have voted for wheat quotas. 
They did it primaril feeling the need of some assistance from a national level. 
But we all feel that it will never solve our problem of surpluses. It is a sin to 
humanity to produce and bring forth from our natural resources, products that 
we have no immediate use for Therefore, if we take 1 acre out of production 
of wheat, this acre should be seeded to grass and kept in grass until the land is 


needed for further production 

At the same time the man who operates that land should be compensated by 
the Federal Government on the basis of its ability to produce wheat. 

To give you an example of why a program such as we have had in the past, 





will not work—the cotton farmer in the South under the quota system, reduced 

is acreage of cotton to comply witl s quota and immediately looked for other 
crops to deplete his land He turned to corn and soybeans instead of cotton. 
If he } been pa tor retiri that acreage into grass, the cotton surplus would 
have been solved and the soil fertility conserved for future use when needed. 
These are only two commodities that I have mentioned. but the same system 
would apply to wre of land in this country and we would truly have a 
soil-conservation prograt f this simple method would be adopted 


agricultural operation is its financing. 


Another very uportant par 





The gate should be definitely held open to long-term financing at a reasonable 
te of interes farmers It is becomir more difficult each vear for a 
ung man t stablish himself in agriculture due to the tremendous cost of 

ndustr od well as estock to operate a farm efficiently. The Farmers 

lio Ad ! ration S se la ree number of young people honestly and 
we where they were not able to obtain proper financing from other sources 


need that type of financing even more than ever before due to the fact 
= n the downward trend and mor and more young 
m the fa who have hee) king in the factories, are looking more 


y to t ax ture We oul ve the boys back from foreign 
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service the same opportunities now that were given to the boys who returned 
from World War II. There never was a time in the history of this country, 
that we needed more young blood to man the American farms and I feel that every 
effort should be made in that direction 

If a plan such as I have mentioned would be adopted, I believe no quotas need 
be invoked, no price control would be necessary, and each commodity from the 
American farm could be allowed to seek its own level. The Government would 
pay the American farmer for his grassland and the farmer could convert his 
svrassland to his individual use as he would see fit and the city dweller would be 
ussured of a bountiful supply of food without wasteful surpluses 

I appreciate the opportunity of expressing my views concerning several prob- 
lems as I see them, and thank you for your interest in referring them to the 
committee. 

Yours very truly, 
A. A. FISHBAUGH 

The Cuairman. The Chair would like to announce that some of the 
members who were here this morning are not present this afternoon, 
as you have noticed. 

They had to catch an earlier train in order to make some connections 
that would enable them to meet some obligations they have in their 
districts tomorrow. 

I am sorry they are not able to be here this afternoon, but they 
will of course have an opportunity to read all of the testnmony that 
has been given this afternoon when we have the printed record 


completed. 
You may proceed, Mr. Simpson, 


STATEMENT OF CLIFF SIMPSON, MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, members of the Avriculture Com 
mittee, and friends, I did not prepare a statement. I want to go on 
record as saying that I believe the American farmer, as well as the 
American people, have forgotten one essential thing in their American 
life, and that is to stand up on their own hind feet and hind legs and 
eo out for themselves a little bit instead of expecting so damned much 
charity. 

I wish to state that back in 1928 I started out as a farmhand and I 
worked for one man who spoke here this afternoon, ancl | W ish to go 
on record as saying that I worked for him for 13 months. 

It was the hardest 13 months that I ever put in on the farm of any- 
body that I worked for during the time from 1928 until 1942, when I 
rented my farm that I and my wife own in Green Valley, Mount 
Vernon. 

I started out as a hired hand—and my wife is from a poor family— 
in one of the greatest countries in the world, and during this short 
period of time from 1942 when I rented that farm until 1944 when I 
bought it, and paid for it in that short period of time as well as mak 
ng some improvements around that farm—lL still need some more— 
but I did not forget one thing, and that is to learn that some of our 
animals prepare for the winter by storing for themselves. 

Theretore, when I bought the farm I left in the bank account $500 
to fall hack on in case of an emergency. sut after | vot the farm perl 
for, I did not spend it for automobiles, televisions. and all kinds of 
entertainment. 

I prepared myself for a rainy day and I am proud of the fa 


| have. | am one of the few farmers 1] Why ( Mn e that | | 


1: 
wei eve 
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that can back up on his own feet if a depression hits, and I believe 
I can weather it through. 

My father we: athered one back in the late nineties or early 1900s, 
and that one, if you please, was worse than the one in the late twenty- 
nines and early thirties. 

In the early thi rties I went to Mount Vernon one day and requested 


t job from O. C. Adams. a timber man, and I worked for $1 a day, 
boarded myself and stayed at home, and built fences and cut posts and 
so forth. 


He wasa prince to work for. He kept raising our wages as he would 
see fit to do so. I believe if the American farmer and the American 
people will work together you can abolish all your PMA and triple-A 
programs which in my opinion are with the intention to place us Into 
a straitjacket, whereby they can tell you exactly what to do. 

In fact. I visualize the time not far in the future when I won’t be 
able to drive down town and walk into an implement store and say 
Clare, or Jean,” or whoever it is,“Can I buy this or can I buy that?” 

“How much will you give me for my tractor today on a trade for a 
new one ¢ How much dloes a new corn picker cost ‘fae or anything 
else, without going to some damned PMA oflice or Triple A offie ‘e tO 
get a request to do so and get through a lot of red tape before I can 
do it and then maybe not get it. 

It only looks like to me that it is only for those of a privileged few. 
] chose farming against my own father’s wishes and desires. He dis 
ouraged me all the time that I was in high school and he did not even 
want me to havea high-school edue: ition. I walked aly miles to vet it. 

I am proud ae the fact th it IL did. I graduated from a 3-year high 
school with 1514 eredits, and could have entered Ohio State Univer 
SIt\ right alon 2g with one at my classmates. 

I say that the people of America have forgotten to help themselves, 
That was the main point that I had to present to you today. 

We do not need these controls. Furthermore, what will be sufti- 
cient on one man’s farm will not be sufficient on mine or my neighbor’s. 

For instance, in the community where I live we are diversified farm- 
ers. Weare not just one-crop farmers, dairy farmers, beef cattle. We 
are hogs, sheep, chickens, dairy COWS, wheat, and corn, and we niust 
have our wheat and corn and our hay to keep up the rotation in order 
to have the grasses and hays for our livestock and to carry on our 
activities economically. I wish to go on record tonight as saying that 
I myself made one attack over the years, attacking PMA and Triple A. 

Iam proud of it and I hope that all you gentlemen will be able to 
hear my next one when I make it in the near future. 

I am trying to start a new one in the State of Ohio whereby we can 
remove those atrocities of control from the American farmer and the 
American public. I compare it with the NRA. 

I thank you. 

The Cuamrman. The next witness is Mr. Simmons. 


STATEMENT OF CARL SIMMONS, FREDERICKTON, OHIO 


Mr. Stmaons. Mr. Chairman, members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, [ama farmer and live in Morrell County. I agree with the 
100-percent parity program. I will go along with you on your allot- 
ments 
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That is about all that I have to say 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness following Mr. Ryan will be Mr. Kenneth J. Mar- 
tin, 


STATEMENT OF PAUL J. RYAN 


Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I never 
felt as though it was proper to criticize one program unless you had 
something better to offer. One trouble with we farmers is that we 
have too many opinions. I presume what you are trying to arrive at 
is a solution that will satisfy all of us. 

There has been mention made several times this afternoon of pre- 
ferring a two-price system. I think a go - bit of it was due to mis- 
understanding of that term. If I could get to a blackboard I would 
like to make a brief illustration of just hevi it would work, with your 
permission. 

I would like to state to you members of the committee that I am not 
a member of any farm organization, I have no quarrel with any of 
them, I was familiar with the thing back during the thirties: at that 
time there were two principles involved and I think that holds true 
today. 

Iirst is the controlled-production idea with the thought of raising 
prices. The other is the two price system. I am rusty on figures 
so I am going to use some 1933 figures just briefly to illustrate the 
principles. Please understand that. These figures are entirely out of 
date but they will illustrate the principle. 

Under the two-price system, I am referring to the old MeNary- 
Haugen bill, the Thomas | ll, and later the Fraser bill and like 
measures, 

I think some of you Members of Congress are familiar with that. 

Under those bills what would happen is this: The Secretary of 
Agriculture would simply license the dealers throughout the Nation, 
the grain dealers, vour other outlets, vour milk distributors and so on. 

To illustrate it I will use wheat. The Secretary would license my 
elevator dealer at home, which happens to be a high erain company. 

In order to comply with that license that elevator dealer must pay 
me a price equivalent to 100 percent of parity we will call it, or cost of 
production figure. 

I will take a 70-bushel load of wheat to town. At that time, under 
1933, 100 percent parity on wheat is $1.10 a bushel. 

So when I take this load of wheat in they estimated that we had 
produced 700 million bushels of wheat that year and that we consumed 
domestically 600 million bushels. 

In other words, a six-se venths of our production was consumed with- 
in the boundaries of the United States. Under this bill we would 
simply guarantee a minimum price on that portion used for domestic 
consul nption based on the cost production price or 100 percent parity. 

So when I went in with the 70 bushels of wheat six-sevenths of it, or 
60 bushels, were sold at $1.10 a bushel, or a total of $66. 

I had 10 bushels of surplus. That surplus would go through the 
channels of trade into the world market, less transportation and ad- 
administrative costs to the seaboard. 
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So the 10 bushels would sell at a world price which that year was 
10 cents a bushel, or $4. 

so we got a tol il of S70 for our load of wheat. What actually hap- 
pened in 1933 was that we took world price for 70 bushels, or we 
rece se $28 for our load of wheat, which was a ruinous price. 

The reason I point this out. gentlemen, is the fact that I think on 
a DO seuaas parity basis we will go broke as an industry. 

The reason for this whole thing is, first, Why is the Government 
even interested in it? It is the chief duty and concern of Government 
to protect its weak and unorganized groups of people which, as you 
can see here, we are divided as to opinion. 

We do not know where we are at. Therefore, it becomes neces 
sary for the Federal eaunisabote to pass some legislation as a protec 
tion to agriculture 


We have our high protective tariff system for industry. Agricul- 
ture is sitti i out here without any protection. 
Therefore, we may pay what we are asked and take what we are 


given, and we are at t the mercy of the gambler on the Chicago Board 
of Trade or whatever might develop in the market, as has been pointed 
out here this afternoon. 

We f¢ e] that some kind of a farm bill is necessary. As I see it. as 
I said before, there are only two plans that are definitely in the pic- 
ture. We would much prefer something of this kind which would 
give the farmer some kind of guaranty at the beginning of the year 
as to what he was to receive on that portion where you had for domestic 
co sumption. 

In other words, all it would do is put a floor under our domestic 
price system. Our surplus would go on the world market for what 
ever it would bring to feed these hungry people. 

I do not believe I care to take any more of your time at the present. 
It would take quite a long while to go into this thing. There are many 
que stions you coul | ask about it. 

For instance, should it apply to one commodity or to all major farm 
commodities? I personally would like to see it applied to all com- 
modities, because if you apply it to wheat alone, then you are going 
to have a shiftover into production of wheat. 

[f you apply it to corn or cotton or hogs, or poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts, the farmer who is in the diversified business will stav in it and 
not shift into the production of wheat. 

Should he do th: it, then you can see he will automatic rally cut down 
that portion used for domestic consumption, thereby he would penalize 
himself. 

Another thing about it, there would not be a red cent cost for the 
Federal Government to administer such a bill as this. 

I recommend it for your consideration when you come to your final 
analysis of the whole thing. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Martin, you are next. 

Following Mr. Martin will be Mr. J. F. Gleckler. 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH J. MARTIN, BLACK LICK, OHIO 


Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
father has been a farmer at Knox County, Ohio, all his life, and I 
have helped out there, and I own a little farm in Franklin County. 

[I also teach a course entitled “Government in Business, Labor, and 
Agriculture” at Capper University. 

I think that no doubt agriculture is perhaps the most competitive 
aspect of our economy: The farmer gives more labor for his money 
than anyone else in the economy, and perhaps longer hours. 

On the other hand, I think there has been somewhat of a wrong 
approach to this agriculture problem in the sense that we have always 
tried to raise the farmers’ price up to a parity price with what labor 
is getting or what business is getting for their products. 

1 think that perhe aps a bette ap pro ach would be to try to lower the 
farmers’ costs through some of the subsidies to businesses and the 
more monopolis stic controls in businesses and faze practice laws and 
things of that nature, which might be used so they could get produc 
tion at lower costs. 

Then we have the monopoly aspect of labor unions at the present 
time which tend to raise farmer costs on a labor basis. 

I remember one time about the middle thirties when I worked on a 
farm at Richwood as a hired hand and got less for that type of work 
than they were paying WPA people in Richwood, Ohio. 

They would not come out to work on the farm because the work was 
much harder on the farm than it was there in the WPA work. 

I think we have a tendency to rely too much on government. 

The present trend, I doubt if politic: ally and also economic: ally you 

‘an remove supports from the farmers entirely but I would not favor 
100 percent parity for this reason: If you have 100-percent parity for 
the farmer that raises the farm products to the city person and then 
they raise their wages and then the manufacturer raises his costs and 
we have a continuing spiral of inflation. That is not in the interests 
of America generally. 

Nothing is good for an interest group in America that is not good 
for the country as a whole. I think the Committee on Agriculture 
ought to work with other committees to lower wages slightly and also 
the manufacturers’ prices. 

More specifically, in the field of agriculture, the most helpful thing 
I think the Government can do is in the soil conservation, particularly 
this matter of water resources which is very vital to the country at 
the present time and things along that line could greatly improve, not 
only from the standpoint of flood control, but acreage and better crops 
or more even Crops. 

I personally view the long-range prospects of agriculture as favor- 
ably but it will take time until this new population grows up. 

Two more objections that my father always had toward your AAA 
program and so forth is one, the restriction on individual freedom 
as a farmer and, secondly, that it tends to create and aggravate the 
problem that you are trying to remedy. 

That is, it aggravates overproduction. I think we have some evi- 
dence of that but we have not eliminated it by these procedures. I 
would particularly stress this matter of trying to get lower machinery 
costs. 
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I will cite one example. I was on the farm Saturday and my 
cousin doing the plowing said he plowed a 15-acre field and it took 
him $30 of plow points to plow that 15-acre field. 

On macaaiocin occasions he mentions parts of machinery and the 
cost of machinery. We know during the depression the machinery 
dealers reduced their output and kept their prices up while the com- 
petitive farmer had to more or less keep production up and prices 
went down. 

Let’s have more economy generally to look at the public interest and 
try to reduce some of the labor costs and the costs of things farmers 
buy and also important in that field is to eliminate taxes, the high 
taxes upon the ar as far as possible, and you will help this problem 
not completely | ut in a measure at least. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Martin. 

You are next, Mr. Gleckler. 

Following Mr. Gleckler we will hear from Mr. F. L. Derror. 


STATEMENT OF J. F. GLECKLER 


Mr. Gueckxuer. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Agriculture 
Committtee, this subject of what shall we do with agriculture in the 
future has been gone over rather thoroughly. 

I favor 100-percent parity. I am basing that on one thing that 
has not bee on stresse “cl. I do not be lie sve as h: rd as it shoulk | have been 
stressed, and that is this: What I am basing that on is the future 
manpower on the farm. I am probably—I do not know for sure— 
one of the younger persons in the group that is here today. I am 
around young people very much and I find out one thing sure and 
certain, and that is the young people are all leaving the farm. 


The big question is, Who is going to be farming 10 years from 
now? Ido not think anyone can answer that if they start studying. 


Driving up and down the roads of rural Ohio they will see a real 
danger and a danger to the city people themselves. 

Who is going to be the future food producer of this Nation? You 
cannot pick someone off the curb and run him through an agriculture 
school and make a good farmer out of him. 

We tried picking up extra help which required very little expe- 
rience on the farm ourselves. We found out that they were very, 
very limited. When it came to the management and operation of 
the farm they would be hopeless. 

The only ones in the future that can operate the farms are going 
to be the farmers’ sons. Let’s be real serious about that because it 
isa fact. It is a fact that no one can possibly deny. If that is true, 
then we are going to have to have a price sufficient enough to provide 
an incentive for the young people to stay on the farm. 

I could make much more money, myself, off the farm than I am 
on the farm, even though we own and operate a 145-acre farm, we 
have livestock and deer, and we also have fruit. 

In other words, we are trying to not have one product and run 
the risk of that going bad. The old saying is trying to help make up 
on the bananas what you lost on the oranges. 

In all that proposition we still have all the young people leaving the 
farms. 
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As I repeat again, I know right in my own township in Lexington 
County, I know many young boys starting, GI’s especially. I know 
where they are now. They are in our local plant making armaments 
because they cannot pay the interest and make ends meet on the 
farm. 

I have here—I wish I could pass it out, I believe I will—for exami- 
nation—milk has been this summer 5.8 cents a quart for so-called 
class B milk, that is sold for manufacturing pur ee 

The Borden Co. in Licking County is paying $3.95 for base milk 
and $2.35 for surplus milk, which figures actually ie n you average 
the two up, one-half is base and one-half is surplus, it makes a propo- 
sition whereby you are only getting 6.6 cents a quart. 

I understand that my time is up on this. I have a slip that I would 
like to have you examine and pass back to me which I have on the 
price for cattle which also is a very, very serious thing. The reports 
on the price of cattle are not facts. Cattle are selling at about half 
of what they are reported at in the newspapers. 

The Cuarrman,. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. F. L. Derror, of Mansfield, Ohio, and that 
vill complete the list that the Chair has before him. 


STATEMENT OF F. L. DERROR, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Mr. Drerror. Chairman Hope and members of the Agriculture Com- 
mitte of the House of Representatives, we feel it 1s going to be 
extremely difficult to say to you in a few minutes what it has taken 
several months to conclude. Our first inclination is to do the human 
thing--“gripe.” However, we have a concrete proposal to make, and 
we will try to present it to you briefly, and with all possible clarity. 

Let us repeat a timeworn phrase. “As the farmer prospers, so 
prospers the Nation.” 

We are sure that somehow, somewhere, we have found and tried 
out the answer to our problems in other fields, but we just have not 
yet applied it to agriculture. 

Let’s look at gold. For 20 years our United States Government has 
supported gold at $32 per ounce—with unquestionable result through- 
out the world. 

And let’s take rubber for another instance. We have subsidized 
the synthetic program for 10 years for the benefit of the rubber in- 
dustry. The rubber industry is, of course, a relatively small, special- 
ized group, but the results have been good. 

Why not, then, for the largest national group—the American farm- 
er—produce a similar benefit? Who feeds us? The American 
farmer. 

As we said before, instead of “griping” may we propose the 
following: 

(a) May we propose price stabilization. Not loans, nor supports, 
but a relative value, relative to all other commodities, such as 90 
percent of parity represent. 

(6) May we propose guaranteed disposal of all surpluses by a 

“Federal export trading organization,” an organization which will be 
arranged to operate by barter—coffee, silk, tungsten, or whatever— 
yw by outright sale. 
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Look at India, Russia, Finland, and the other countries bartering 
as countries, not as private enterprise. 

This exporting organization arranged to operate by barter, or by 
outright sale. 

But to go back to the subject of it, let’s guarantee the disposal of 
it, on the world market, of the surplus. 

(c) Let us propose that we quit our giving away, and let us quit 
our miscellaneous “handouts” to farmers, and, believe me, a lot of 
it is handouts. 

The speaker is here as a farmer. Twenty-seven years in the farm- 
implement industry has done a lot to make us arrive at these 
col clusions. 

Let us propose that we impose a domestic duty at the processing 
level, that would be milling, slaughtering, clearing, or grading level— 
to sup port this program. 

This duty, as you can readily see, will create the revenue necessary 
to conduct and support such an operation. It is the same revenue 
that we use in any industry—the thing that we call markup. 

Instead of the taxpayer paying the cost, why not let the product 
pay it as with everything else produced in the country. 

These things we propose, and they are certainly not new to you. 
This is not based on communism, socialism, or idealism. It is not 
a Norman Thomas plan, a Townsend plan, nor does it constitute 
1 guaranteed income for the American farmer in any sense of the 
word. 

It is, in our humble opinion, simply a down-to-earth application 
of good hardheaded American business basics such as we all know 
and have lived and prospered by. 

In summing this up, and I am through, practically, we feel that 
these foregoing proposals are economically realistic. They are a 
matter of record. We have done them. 

May we say to you that let us forever insure the economic status 
of the American farmer by adjusting the above-mentioned stabilized 
prices of basic raw farm products exclusively by the rise or fall of 
the BLS Index. 

As a farmer and a manufacturer, we say to you, “as the farmer 
prospers, so prospers the Nation,” and who knows it better than the 
farm-equipment people. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. We will hear from this gentleman next. 


STATEMENT OF DR. G. M. HINER, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dr. Hiner. I am G. M. Hiner, and IT happen to be one of the 
farmers’ sons that I hear so much about here, who left the farm over 
40 years ago. But I am still back on the farm, as many more of those 
fellows will be. 

That isno worry. Ithink you fellows came here to learn the trend. 
(ll these things that have been talked about you have heard over and 
over and over. But what is the trend of the individual’s thought and 
the trend of the State and the county ? 

As young people leave the farm, we come on to depressions. I told 
one fellow to go back to 1896. 
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I would like to see him go back to 1894. I saw that and saw the 
remnants of Coxey’sarmy. Iam telling you the longest depression this 
country ever had was a de ‘pression when Fr: anklin Roosevelt started 
fooling with the markets and people and putting subsidies out. 

It las ted from 1929 to 1940. I saw the one through 1897, 1896, 1894, 
1914, and 1921, and then we come to 1929 and that is not over yet 
because the Government was fooling with all the commodities of life. 

I think that the thing that did most to create all this is the present 
corporation’s act of our various States, when we amended them in the 
twenties to permit a corporation to do anything that a natural person 
can do except vote. 

Think that over. That is when you get your holding companies 
and combinations. I think that is generally true. I have had a law 
degree and studied constitutional law and have another degree. 

1 am one of the boys who left the farm and I am still farming. I 
have a purebred Here Fond farm out here and I think most of the talk- 
ing that was done here this afternoon was done more to make a speech 
than to help the men here in the committee to try to find out some- 
thing. 

I thought I might as well make one also. 

The CnatrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Now the next gentleman, Mr. Bishop. 


STATEMENT OF ROWLAND BISHOP, MILFORD CENTER, OHIO 
Mr. Bisyor. Iam Rowland Bishop, of Milford Center, Ohio. There 


are a few points in the farm program part that have not been stated 
this afternoon that I h: appen to be interested in. 

They have been suggested to me. I am wholeheartedly in support 
of the most of them. I do feel that our farm-price supports, as you 
Congressmen have written it, have helped us immeasurably in the past, 
and for Heaven’s sake let’s not stop it as it is today, right now, because 
it would undoubte dly throw us into some sort of a farm chaos. 

However, I think as a stopgap measure it is very well placed only as 
stopgap. There are several other w: ays that we can help out. 

The gentleman who spoke of the foreign trade and barter system 
made a good impression on me. 

I felt that he was very sincere in his efforts and we all know that 
foreign trade with farm products has fallen off. 

Let’s look into it. I do not know how far it will go, but I suggest 
you gentlemen do look into it. 

There is one Pp lace, too, that I think we could help in selling farm 
products here in the United States. I think that we should help 
farmers and farm organizations and farm co-ops to own more of the 
marketing facilities of their own products here in the Nation by ex 
tending credit to farm organizations and co-ops and farmers who 
want farm organizations, to buy their various marketing facilities. 

I mean the dairyman should market his own milk, the livestock man 
should process his meat, put it on the counter for the consumer, go 
farther toward the consumer with his own products. 

That way we would stress a great deal the selling of farm products. 

I am thinking of the dairy co-ops this last summer and I am a 
dairyman running some 30 head of dairy cattle and farming 260 acres 
along with feeding hogs and selling some grain. 
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The dairy companies are more interested in the profits that they 
can turn for their stockholders rather than selling dairy products be- 
cause a great many of them are carrying that butter substitute that 
I even hesitate to mention the name of, on their own trucks, delivery 
trucks, out to the housewives in the States. 

I think they are doing that because they can see a profit in it, not 
because they want to sell dairy products. 

I do not think you would find a farm or dairy organization doing 
that. It has been ‘suggested to me by some farmers who are intereste d 
in the soil-conservation program W ho want to go along with the farm 
price-support program, and the acreage allotments, that those farms 
that are placed on soil-conservation programs be exempted from the 
acreage-allotment controls. 

They have the feeling that they have already cut their production, 
they are limiting their operations in certain crops, certain of our 
basic crops, such as corn and wheat, that they are fitting their farm 
program to a livestock program, they don’t want to be limited any 
more on their corn acreage because it would cut down their feeding 
program of which the returns to their soll would be cut down because 
they are counting verv largely on the manure which they return to 
the soil. 

They also do not like to have their wheat program cut down because 
of the straw that is available to them and understand the wheat straw 
s much better for bedding than wheat or oats straw, unless it 's rye. 
Their acreage would not be cut down because of the straw. 

Those are several of the suggestions that I had to make. I think 
it is fine that you gentlemen came to the State of Ohio to hear what 
we farmers here have to say. 

I think it is only one of the great things that we of America here 
have to appreciate, that still the common American farmer, the Amer- 
can = can be heard. 

Th ank you. 

The Cuamman. We thank you very much. 

That concludes the hearing. 

Before we actually adjourn, I want to take this opportunity to thank 
‘ach and every one of you who have contributed to making this meet- 
ing asuccess. I think we have had a very fine hearing. 

The committee has heard a great deal of interesting information 
which will be helpful to us. T can assure you that all of it will be 
onsidered when we take up the consideration of agricultural legisla- 


tion in the House next winter. 
Unless there is something further, and I assume there is nothing 
further, the meeting will be adjourned. 


(The following statement was submitted to the committee :) 
STATEMENT OF ARTHUR INGOLD, BLISSFIELD, Micn. 


My name is Arthur Ingold I live at Blissfield, Mich. TI own and operate a 
160-acre farm q am president of the Michigan Livestock Exchange, a coopera- 
tive live stock selling agency with 25,000 producer members. On my farm I have 
narketed all of the grain and roughage through livestock (with the exception of 
two cash crops—sugar beets and a small wheat acreage). This past year I 
marketed 150 head of beef cattle and 100 hogs, so I am not completely uninterested 
in farm prices. Being a cattle feeder all of these years, I have experienced both 
the bad years and the good years, which I consider a part of the cattle-feeding 


business 
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[ have taken time to come down here today because I feel very deeply that 
griculture faces some serious problems Il don think we are headed in the 
ight direction, and, as a farmer, I don't pretend to know all the answers, but 

as a citizen I would like »express some f the things that I don’t want We all 
know that farm prices ve «ke ned ut me whe they tell us that business 
for other folks has been booming Phe natur nd easy thing to do is to turn to 
the Government for the lution of all our problems 

Che first point th: ] it to ke is 1 I seriously question that high rigid 

price supports is the answer. We have already seen that these supports bring 
yntrols, and it looks like they have to be compulsory controls Don't misunder 
tand me; as a farmer | mt object to high price but I certainly do object to 
getting all tangled up wi ot} people telling me what I can and cannot de 
on my own farm. I would like to see the flexible price-support program given 
rial At least, I feel th th vould give us a chance to see if we could worl 
some answers to these problems without getting tied up in controls It 
seems to me that we ha tried marketing-control route before, and it didn’t 
vork too well If flexible sup] do not work, then we should try something 
second point I would like make is that as a livestock farmer I am not 
cularly anxious to have the heat farmers or any other group dump their 
roblems over on my Industry fr hig upports are maintained for wheat 
re farmers will produce whe This means acreage restrictions and then 
hey will plant their unused act e into crops that eventually mean more feed 
livestocl It seems to me tl f the Government is going to treat one group 
re favorably than another, th hould not let that group create problems for 
he unsupperted m wers Farmers have a right to expect that their Govern 
nent Should not protect one group of farmers at the expense of others 

Agricultural pr rams should not consist of erely holding a few commodities 
ip out of line, thereby building » large storage stocks to hang over our heads, 
} they siiould be a bro: program for all of agriculture I don’t believe that 
it helps agriculture to g it an artif program for a year or two, that only 
makes things orse in the long run Wheat acreage in Michigan doubled between 
1942 abd 1952 (Maybe a more realistic program earlier would have helped.) 


I all sure that I don’t know all of the answers, but there is one thing that I 
want t© impress upon this committee, and that is this: I don’t want to be kidded 
and let into the “promised land” and when I get there find out that I am not 
realy 1 ning my own farm; that someone in Washington is telling me what I 
canand cannot do. I would like to see a flexible price plan tried where the 

» is adjustable according to the supplies. This may not be the answer, but 
ives a chance to see What can be worked out in the meantime 

hank you for the opportunity of appearing before this committee. 


(Whereupon, at 4: 54 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 





